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PREFACE 


T he /fig/i School: Today and Tomorrow, like its predecessor volumes 
(Secondary Education: Basic Principles and Practices, 1950, and 
Modern Secondary Education: Basic Principles and Practices, 1959) is in- 
tended as a basic text for all who work or plan to work in high schools. 
Although each is a different book, all present a comprehensive description 
of the background and present status of secondary education in the 
United States, reflect long-range and current trends, and anticipate some 
future developments. 

Thus in 1950 Alexander and Saylor emphasized the needs of a post- 
war, expanding system of secondary education. By the end of that decade, 
the educational debates and curriculum reformation, in part precipitated 
by national defense considerations, u-ere under way, and these authors 
included in the 1959 book considerable material on secondary education 
in several European nations and information on the issues it faced in the 
United States. 

The 1960s witnessed all the debate and change that Alexander and 
Saylor foretold in 1959, and even more. During this decade the high schools 
responded to the criticisms of the academic program, especially because of 
the increasing number of graduates going on to college, and then turned 
new attention to the dropouts and disadvanta^d students. Reflecting social 
concern for the individual in an ever greater population of an ever more 
complex society, the schools sought better focus of their program, instruc- 
tion. and organization on (he individual student. As the decade turned, 
student unrest in the high schools was being reflected in the development 
of alternative schools and major changes in the traditional high school. 
In this third volume Alexander, Saylor, and their new collaborator, 
WjlJiams, describe these changing forces and their impact on curriculum 
and instruction in the high school today and tomorrow. 

The scope of the book is indicated by its parts. Part f — ^The High 
School in American Life — places Ibc high school in its setting and role 
through data on its current status and historical development: the impact 
of prvsciTf and fucwe treads; the jrfwoJ siudeat; purposes the fjigh 
school; and the role of high school teachers. Part H— The Curriculum of 
the High School — defines and describes the components of the curriculum, 
det.-uls^the impact of changing knowledge, and explains approaches toward 
individualizing the curriculum. Part III—Tcaching in the High School-— 
presents a selective treatment of significant aspects of high school teaching: 
teacher planning; new trends in dassroom instruction; and various ap- 
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proaches to team teaching and other patterns of cooperative teacher ac- 
tivity, including differentiated staffing patterns. Part IV — ^The High School 
of Tomorrow — is a comprehensive proposal for a high school which would 
serve future social and individual needs; this part, then, provides a basis 
for discussion of this and other possible models of the high school of the 
future. Thus we seek to enable all students of the high school to under- 
stand its role in American life. Its program, the tasks and opportunities of 
its personnel, and its possible future directions. 

Our book is organued and written to help provide both breadth and 
depth for students and instructors in basic secondary education courses. 
The intent is to give a basic coverage of the high school with extensive 
references to other sources in order to assist students in going as deeply 
as they wish into any facet of the field. Frequent footnotes give specific 
sources related to particular topics. In addition, annotated references to 
sources not cited in the text and its footnotes are listed at the end of each 
chapter. 

Wc wish to acknowledge our debt to users of the previous editions 
for suggestions considered in preparing the present text. Appreciation is 
also expressed to publishers and authors whose works we have cited or 
quoted, and to the schools from 'vhich wc have drawn iUustratlve prac- 
tices. We are especially indebted to the many students and colleagues with 
whom wc have worked in various schools, universities, and other organiza- 
tions for the opportunities to interact in our common search for ever- 
improving schools. 


January 197J 
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THE 

high school 

IN AMERICAN 
LIFE 



T o undcKtand such an important social insti- 
tution as the school, one must know its 
historical antecedents, its traditions, the role and 
functions it is expected to serve in the society, aad 
the purposes for which it is established and oper- 
ated. It is highly appropriate, therefore, to begin 
our study of the American high school in Part I 
with these topics. 

In Chapter J, we look at the high school as an 
institution. TTie place of the high school in the total 
program of public education is described, and the 
types of secondary schools which have evolved in 
(his country are listed. The historical antecedents 
of the high school as it exists today are traced. The 
school evolved gradually with the social group con- 
stantly endeavoring to modify and adapt it to new 
conditions as they emerged. 

We particularly believe that the high school 
will continue to adapt itself to changing social 
conditions once these have been firmly established 
as the conditions in which the schools function, 
fn Chapter 2 we analyze what we consider to be 
significant social developments that will characterize 
the remaining years of the twentieth century. Of 
course, it is recognized that many of the basic condi- 
tions and characteristics of American life will con- 
tinue, but the topics discussed in that chapter 
represent what we think will constitute new social, 
political, and economic conditions to which the 
schools must adapt. 

Chapter 3 considers another of the fundamental 
factors that determine the character and nature of the 
program of schooling — the characteristics and traits 
of the young people to be educated in the schools. 

It would take an entire book to treat adequately all 
characteristics of adolescents and youth; therefore, 
we have selected certain aspects that constitute 
new sets of conditions and demands which the 
schools must face. Just as a society grows, develops, 
and creates new conditions and new factors that 
strongly impinge on its social institutions, so also do 
the motivations, interests, and aspirations of youth 

3 
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change, although always within the basic and enduring characteristics 
of man as he lives in social groups- 

As a social institution the hi^ school was established for specific 
purposes. Society expects it to perform certain roles, fulfill assigned func- 
tions, and serve certain ends, ^apter 4, therefore, discusses the ways in 
which the American people define the functions and purposes of the high 
school, states some of the major goals and aims of education, and describes 
procedures for stating objectives of the day-by-day instructional pro- 
gram of the school. 

Since the success of the high school depends to a very large extent 
on (he kinds of teachers who are employed to instruct youth. Chapter 5 
discusses the teacher and his role and responsibilities in the school. At- 
tention is given to the kinds of characteristics that distinguish successful 
teachers, and some suggestions about the types of preparatory programs that 
should be provided in the universities and colleges for the preparation of 
secondary school teachers arc presented. 

These five chapters, then, endeavor to provide an understanding of 
the secondary school as it has evolved in the history of the American 
people, seek to clarify its role and function, and establish the philosophical 
base on which we will analyze the high schools of today and point the 
directions to the kinds of high schools we need in the future. These latter 
aspccu of the book will be treated in Parts 11, 111 and IV. 



CHAPTER 

The American High School Today 


Among the nations of the world, the system of secondary 
schools established by the United Slates is unique in several ways, 
although it is quite evident that in recent years a number of other nations 
are adopting, in part at least, many of the principal characteristics of 
the American system. In this chapter we shall describe this system of 
schooling for American adolescents and young adults, particularly an- 
alyzing its unique features and the forces in American life that have 
resulted in the evolution and establishment of the American secondary 
school of the present day. Of primary concern are two questions; What 
are the nature and the characteristics of American secondary schools? 
Why has the American secondary school evolved in its present form and 
structure? Such a discussion, we believe, will give us a background and a 
basis for the intensive study of this institution that follows in the remainder 
of the book. 


The System of Secondary Schooling 

Wfiat Is Cf Seconefory School? 

Althougii educated adults throughout the world understand what 
is meant by the term “secondary school,” it seems appropriate at the outset 
of this book to define the term and characterize the institution about 
which this book is written. 

Secondary schools are institutions (hat provide the level of formal 
education following elementary (and middle school, if tltis type of school 
is provided) and preceding higher education. As will be shown later, the 
nature and length of the program of presecondary education varies among 
the school systems of the nation. Hence, necessarily, the program of 
secondary education also varies in exienl, program, and structure. It is 
not feasible, ihsrefoie, to designate specific age groups or grade levels 
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that characterize the program of secondary educaiion. It is valid to state 
that secondary education b designed primarily for youth during the adoles- 
cent period of development, encompassed usually within ages twelve to 
ei^teen but with these age levels quite clastic at each end in terms of 
pupils enrolled in typical secondary schools. 

Completion of a formal program of secondary education is usually a 
prerequisite for admission to colleges and universities or even to other types 
of poslsecondary schools and institutes. Thus it is further propr to state 
that secondary education is the formal program of education that is 
offered before the specialized programs at the college or university level 
or in specialized institutions for young adults. 

In many school systems of this country at the present lime, the pro- 
gram of secondary education is subdivided into two parts — the first two to 
four years is offered in a school designated as a junior high school and the 
last three or four years in one usually designed as a high school, or in 
the case of the three-year school as a senior high school. In some coun- 
tries of the world, however, the term "high schooV designates an upper 
type of school that may be comparable to our junior colleges or lower levels 
of collegiate education. But the term “secondary school" has a common 
meaning throughout the world — the school that stands between the ele- 
mentary school and the higher institutions of collegiate or institute rank. 
In this book we will use the term high school much more frequently, 
thereby designating a school that continues the formal, common-school 
education of the young beyond the elementary and middle school period, 
but prior to coUegate or institute-level educaiion. High school education 
usually is four years in length, but may be five or six years, perhaps 
subdivided into two parts of junior and senior high school. 


The Orgonizatronaf Slrucfure for Secondary Education 

A school system or even a single school must be organized in some 
manner to provide systematically for the education of pupils. The organi- 
zation of the school system horizontally consists of a graded or level system 
of instruction. Commonly twelve grade levels of instruction comprise the 
program of elementary and secondary education, but many school systems 
in addition offer a kindergarten program for five-year-olds prior to the 
first grade and, in recent years, a few school systems have offered pro- 
grams in nursery schools for a Jimiied number of pupils at the prekinder- 
garten level, and, more recently, with financial assistance from the federal 
government, programs designated as Head Start. 

Another kind of organizalton is designated as vertical organization 
of the system into various levels of schooling. We have already mentioned 
the fact that there are primary or elementary level schools, middle schools, 
secondary Jcs-el schools, and institutions of higher education. The educa- 
Uonal system prevalent in the United States is unitary in character; pupils 
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may progress uninterruptedly from ihe kindergarten or first grade of school- 
ing through the secondary school to collegiate or postsccondary institutions 
of learning. In many countries of the world a multipartite system of 
schools exists beyond the primary school les’c), with pupils being admitted 
to the regular academic secondary school on the basis of examinations 
or other selective devices indicative of high level of achievement in aca- 
demic school subjects. In turn, admission to collegiate institutions is usu- 
ally only open to graduates of these selective secondary schools. 

No such selective devices arc used in the American system of educa- 
tion, so that boys and girls arc permitted freely to advance to the next 
level of schooling after they have been certified as having satisfactorily 
completed the program of tlw previous school. Some specialized secondary 
schools, to be discussed later, arc exceptions to this practice, and many 
collegiate institutions today do practice selective admission, but never- 
theless there exists throughout the United Slates collegiate insiitutions, 
both tw'o-year community or Junior colleges and four-year senior colleges, 
that accept students on (he basis of a high school certificate of graduation. 

A unitary system. The division of the 12 or 13 grades comprising the 
regular common school program into various school organizations varies 
considerably throughout the United States. Figure 1 illustrates five of the 
most commonly used t)’pes of vertical organization of school systems. 

Traditionally, by the latter part of the nineteemh century the ele- 
mentary school consisted of the first eight grades of schooling, and the 
high school, as it was usually designated, grades 9-12. Many educational 
leaders throughout the country^ however, came to believe that the 
period of elementary education was being much loo prolonged and 
that secondary education suffered thereby. They recommended that the 
program of secondary education begin at least two years earlier, with 
grade 7, and that elementary education be shortened to six years of reg- 
ular schooling beyond the kindergarten. This led to the establishment of 
the junior high school as the first part of the program of secondary edu- 
cation. Such schools catnc (o be designated as "reorganized” secondary 
schools in contrast to the traditional type of organization. The common 
pattern of reorganized schools is illustrated in the second column of Fig- 
ure I. The junior high school usually consisted of grades 7, 8, and 9 and 
the senior high school of grades JO, IJ, and 12. However, some school 
systems varied somewhat from this pattern, placing only grades 8 and 9 
in the junior high school and extending the elementary school for seven 
grades or occasionally having only the seventh and eighth grades in the 
junior high school and retaining a four-year high school. 
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Figure 1. Types ol school orgonlzotion In the United States. 


organized a single secondary unit, consisting of a six-year junior-senior 
high school. This plan is iifustrated tn the third column. In some instances, 
the school was administered and structured as a single unit of six grades, 
but in other instances there were adminisltalive divisions made between 
the first three years of the program and the last three years, although the 
entire six grades would be housed in a single building and be administered 
as a single unit. Aiso, a number of larger city school systems often used 
the six-year junior-senior high school combination in new buildings on 
the fringes of the city until that area became populated heavily enough 
to warrant the building of separate schools. 

The middle school. During the 1960s, a number of educators, in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the widespread movement to experiment and in- 
novate in an cfTorl to improve educational programs in the United States, 
advocated the development of what has come to be designated as the 
middle school.' This evolving new type of organization is illustrated in 

> William M. Alexander and others. The Emergent Middle School, 2d ed. f New York ; 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969), pp. 3-10 

’ 13 ::; 
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ularly called a ladder system, of schooling. Charts of school organization 
similar to Figure 1 for other countries of the world would show a multi- 
lateral system being established early in the child's program of formal 
schooling. In many countries, this occurs at the end of the fourth grade 
Of at about age ten and a half or eleven. At that point, those who seek 
admission to the academic type of secondary school arc required to take 
achievement and scholastic types of examinations, and admission to the 
regular secondary school is then restricted to as few as the lop 15-25 
percent of all the boys and girls of the nation. The remaining 75-85 per- 
cent must continue in the elementary school through the compulsory 
period of education, and then the only further schooling usually avail- 
able to them is in schools of a vocational type, and beyond that, in 
technical institutes or trade schools. In some countries, youngsters who 
have not been selected for the academic school on the first round may 
qualify for admission htcr and, hence, transfer to the academic second- 
ary school and then be eligible to aiiain a secondary school diploma and 
meet that requirement (or admission to collegiate institutions. It should 
be pointed out that even in countries where this is possible, very few 
of the children attempt such transfer. 

Posisecondary seftooh. Figure 1 simply suggests the whole array of 
postsecondary schools that are a part of the complete educational ladder 
system of the United States. These institutions include colleges and uni- 
versities of all softs extending from the freshman collegiate year through 
the advanced levels of graduate and professional study. But of special 
interest to secondary educators is the extensive group of institutions 
called community or junior colleges or sometimes by both terms, com- 
raunity junior colleges, and vocational and technical institutes. Inasmuch 
as these latter two types of institutions constitute closely related exten- 
sions of the program of secondary education, their existence should be 
noted, but we will not discuss these institutions in this book on secondary 
education. 

Suffice it to say that community colleges in some instances are 
operated by the local district board of education itself, in others, by a 
special junior college district board, or, in a few states, by a state board 
of junior college education. 

The movement to establish postsccondary level vocational and tech- 
nical schools or jmliiutcs became widespread in the latter part of the 
1960s and continues unabated. These institutions usually are not collegiate 
in nature, inasmuch as they arc not accredited as such and do not endeavor 
to offer credit courses applicable to bachelor’s degrees, but nevertheless 
they usually require cnrollces in their advanced vocational and technical 
courses to be high school graduates. Some of the institutions have a lower 
level of vocational programs that will accept young adults who do not 
hold a high school diploma. 
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These institutes or schools offer extensive programs of occupational 
training in various fields of employment. Many of them also offer courses 
designed to extend genera! education or skills development, especially in 
communications and mathematics. Some of the occupational training pro- 
grams are quite comparable In scope and nature to vocational courses 
offered in some comprehensive ci^ high schools or in specialized voca- 
tional schools operated by school districts. But most of the programs arc 
more advanced and more demanding and prepare the individual for em- 
ployment in semiskilled and skilled occupations of various kinds. The 
important thing for secondary educators is to recognize that these insti- 
tutions are directly a part of the total program of unitary education for 
the 3 'outh of America and constitute extensions of the program of second- 
ary education. The two institutions, the high schools of the community 
or region and the vocational technical institutes, should be closely related 
and their programs should be fully articulated and integrated. Persons 
preparing to teach at the secondary level may also be interested in employ- 
ment opportunities in these institutions, particularly those persons who 
are specializing in the vocational and business fields. 

New types of schoots for youth and young adiilis. in rcccm years 
some new types of schools and educational programs for youth and young 
adults have been established. In several cities “street academies” or “free- 
form” types of schools have sprung up, sometimes under the official aegis 
of the school system, such as the Parkway Program in Philadelphia, Free- 
dom Annex in Washington, D.C, and Metropolitan High in Chicago, and 
sometimes under oUier sponsorship, as the Community School of Santa 
Barbara, the Santc Fc (New Mexico) Community School, Harlem Prep 
and the “street academics” of various kinds in New York. Fourteen of 
these types of schools were operating in New York City in the 1969-1970 
school year, with “hundreds” of others rcjwrtcd to have sprung up across 
the country. And the movement continues to spread. Chapter fi discusses 
these schools in more detail, citing them as examples of Individualization 
of programs of education for youth. 

Other types of educational programs have also been developed in 
which separate institutions have been established. Examples are the Job 
Corps centers established in the mid-1960s and continued in some instances 
on a modified form thereafter, and the Manpower Training Centers, estab- 
lished specifically to provide occupational training for unempIoy.tbIc or 
underemployed young adults. In addition to these programs, industrial 
and business firms, usually with financial support from the federal govern- 
ment, have contracted to provide occupational irainlng and on-thc-Job 
work experience for “hard core” unemployable youth and young adults. 
Often these trainees were dropouts from the hi^ school and had not 
completed the formal program of secondary schooling. 

Another development in the esiaWishroot and organization of schools 
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that should be included in this discussion is the procedure of contracting 
for instruction. Recently some public school systems, in experimenting 
with different approaches to educatiou, have contracted with private com- 
panies to provide some of the instruction. In most of these pro^ams the 
contracts have been for instruction in fundamental school subjects, par- 
ticularly reading and arithmetic, at the elementary school level, but a few 
contract for occupational training at the secondary level. The private firms 
agree to provide instruction in the specified fields under conditions set up 
by the school systems. The firms are responsible only for a small portion 
of the total school program, but use their own methods of providing the 
instruction, and the contract usually calls for the attainment of stated levels 
of achievement by the students enrolled in these contracted fields. How- 
ever, in 1970 the Gary, Indiana, public schools contracted with a private 
business firai to take over and operate one ol their elementary schools on 
an experimental basis for a four-year period. 

What changes will result in the program of public secondary educa- 
tion in the years ahead in light of these developments in so-called "com- 
munity" schools, street academies, free-form schools, or contracting with 
private agencies for a portion of instruction is unpredictable at the present 
time, but certaioly students of secondary education will want to study aod 
analyze critically these experiments and new types of development. 

Types of Secendory Scheols 

High schools in this country may be classified into four general types: 

1. Comprehensive high schools 

2. General high schools 

3. .Specialized high schools 

4. Vocational high schools 

A comprehensive high school is a school that is open to all youth 
of a community or attendance area and offers a broad program of aca- 
demic, practical, prevocational, and vocational education. It eodeavore 
to serve the principal objectives of general and specialized education at 
the secondary school level and to serve the significant and important 
educational reeds of all its potential student body. James B. Conant, one 
of the revered authorities on secondary education in this country, defined 
the comprehensive high school as a high school whose programs corre- 
spond to the educational reeds of all youth of the community.”^ He stated 
that the three main objectives of a comprehensive high school are: 

ffr«, to provide a general education for all the future citizens; Second. 
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technical capabilities, anil those interested in advanced preparation in 
selected vocational fields such as business, fashion design, electronics, or 
Other skilled occupations. 

A vocaiional hi^h school h usually open lo any youth of the com- 
munity, although pupils may be required to be sixteen or eighteen years 
of age to enroll in certain of the schools or to enroll in certain programs. 
Such schools offer extensive programs of vocational training for designated 
occupations. The school also offers course vtork in the academic subjects, 
particularly English, social studies, and mathematics, but often the level 
of achievement demanded is not as high as for similar courses in the 
comprehensive or general high school. Moreover, the level of occupational 
training is not as technical or advanced as in those specialized types of 
schools that provide training in the skilled occupations. 


Oeseripfion cf High Schools 

High schools that exist in the United States today may now readily 
be described on the basis of these four types of schools. 

1. Regular high sehoolt {grades 9-12) or senior high schools {grades 
10 - 12 ) 

Many of the three- and four-year high schools are comprehensive types 
of schools. Although ihe degree of coroptebensivencss varies somewhat among 
the schools included in this categoiy, practically all of the high schools or 
senior high schools that constitute the only upper secondary school In com- 
munities as small as SOOO or 10,000 people, as well as the neighborhood high 
school that serves an attendance area in a metropolitan city, arc comprehensive 
in nature. Most high schoob in suburban dbtricts of considerable population 
or consolidated schools that constitute the single high school for a large rurai 
area usually are comprehensive in tj-pe. Some nonpublic schools may properly 
be classified as comprehensive in character. 

An adequate breadth of program to constitute a true comprehensive type 
of secondary high school is usually not found unless the school enrolls at least 
500 students and more often at least 1000. 

But it must be recognized that a considerable number of schools in thb 
country today would not qualify as comprehensive schools in the strict sense 
of that term. Some may more properly be labeled as “academic" or “limited 
comprehensive" types of schools. High schools that serve communities or 
neighborhood attendance areas in which the population Ls fairly homogeneous, 
particularly with respect to socioeconomic status of the families, such as would 
be found in middle and higher income suburban areas or attendance areas of 
large cities, are not truly comprehensne schools. Also, many nonpublic high 
schools have limited programs either because of the nature of the student body 
or the Inability lo provide an extensive program. This type of school is also 
found in smaller communities that ordinarily could not afford and do not have 
the demand for a program that would enthle it to be labeled as comprehensive. 
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schools offer quite limited programs in the basic fieWs of English, social studies, 
mathematics, and science. Many of them offer no foreign language, and seldom 
any shop or homemaking. The work in art and music, if any, is fragmenta^ 
and at an introductory level. They may be described as "restricted general 
junior high schools. 


3. SiJC-year high rclioolj (grades 7-/2) 

Occasionally, six-year high schools arc established in larger school dis- 
tricts as a means of serving pupils in fringe areas of the city. Some of these 
schools offer an extensive program of course work and are truly comprehen- 
sive, but many are more limited in scope. However, it should be noted that in 
some of the rural areas of the country a six-year high school constitutes the 
community high school for quite a large land area and children arc bussed 
from some distance. In such instances, the school may be of a comprehensive 
nature, offering an extensive program in all of the usual fields of study. But 
most six-year high schools should be described as “limited comprehensive” 
schools, and those of even more limited programs as general high schools, 
inasmuch as they are not large enough, even with the inclusion of six grades, to 
offer a broad program. 

Many cities provide opportunities for young adults or adults to take high 
school counes for regular credit on a part-time basis in an adult or evening 
type school. Such a high school usually offers a limited program of academic 
subjects. It is designed primarily to enable young adults and adults older than 
the typical high school student to earn a high school diploma on a part-time 
basis. 

It should be noted, however, that most city school systems also provide 
many types of programs in the prevocational. vocational, and practical areas as 
well as in liberal arts areas for adults, but such courses do not provide credit 
that applies toward a high school diploma. 


Number of Secondary Schools in the Unifed States 

The extent to which the public secondary schools of the United 
Stales have adopted the various patterns of organization discussed previ- 
ously is shown in Table 1. In the larger city school districts, those en- 
rolling 10,000 or more pupils in ail schools, the predominant pattern of 
organization is the elementary-junior high school-senior high school plan. 
In the smaller cities and rural areas the traditional 8—4 plan continues to 
exist. 

This table does not show the specialized vocational schools, of which 
there were approximately 275, according to other studies, nor incomplete, 
that IS two- or three-year secondary schools, numbering about the same 
figure. 
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tocali'on of fhe Secondary School 

Another factor that significantly produces variations of many kinds 
among secondary schools is the location of the school itself. As a first 
step in an analysis of this factor, we can identify schools as located in 
rural areas, urban areas, and suburban areas. 

Secondary schools in rural areas usually constitute the bulk of the 
smaller high schools described above. However, in recent years, a number 
of states have undertaken extensive programs of school district reorgani- 
zation and consolidation of school districts so that a much larger popula- 
tion would be included in a local school district even in a rural and small 
town area. Often this results in a much larger enrollment in a secondary 
school serving the consolidated district than is true in many individual 
school districts. 

But location often results in other differences and variations among 
secondary schools, particularly in the nature and character of the student 
bodies enrolled. Usually the boy-s and girls enrolled in secondary schools 
in rural areas arc much more homogeneous in social, economic, and ethnic 
factors, aspirations and postsecondary school career plans, and the like 
than would be true of secondary schools located In urban areas; however, 
we should not make generalizations too glibly here for in the southern 
states many Kegro families live in rural areas, and this results in heteroge- 
neity in schools in rural and small towm locations. 

Often the pupil populations attending secondary schools located 
in suburban areas are also more homogeneous than in the adjoining urban 
school district. But again generalizations should be staled with extreme 
caution, for many communities that originally conformed to the typical 
suburban concept of social, economic, and ethnic status have themselves 
become rather large communities with many of the characteristics of an 
Independent city rather than of a suburban community or city. Examples 
of this situation would be White Plains, New York; University City, 
Missouri; Lakewood. Ohio; and many more that could be named. Never- 
theless, at the present time it is rather generally true, as Conant describes 
in his chapter on ibe "Co!lcgc-Oficnicd suburbs,”’" t}jai the schools of 
these areas arc comprised of youth whose families arc relatively high in 
income in comparisori to the total population of the area, arc white, 
have had more education than h common for the adults of the total com- 
munily, and whose plans mclude college enrollment of their children. 

Schools in urban areas vary greatly in characteristics of their student 
population. In some schools (he student body is quite similar to the 
student body in the highest income suburban area of the metropolis; but 
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in other urban schools located in slum areas the income of the adults 
of the attendance area is the lowest in the metropolitan area, with many 
of the families on welfare, with no regular employment, or employed irreg- 
ularly or on a hit-and-miss basis at the lowest level of unskilled or semi- 
skilled jobs. The student population of such a school often represents a 
great variety of ethnic backgrounds; encompasses children of a number 
of racial groups, frequently with Negroes predominating; and the socio- 
economic status may vary considerably, depending on the attendance area 
served. Often there is a high drop-out rate, and postsccondary career 
plans for graduates seldom include college attendance. 


Social, Economic, Ethnic, ond Pofentol Fotiors 

In considering variations among schools because of location, we have 
already indicated that great variation exists among secondary schools be- 
cause of various social, economic, ethnic, and parental factors- But these 
factors should be considered independently of sheer location. It is quite 
possible, and often happens, for example, that a small high school located 
in a rural area will actually hav-e a student body whose parents have very 
meager incomes, whose level of education is low, whose ethnic background 
may not be Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic, and yet who belong to the white 
race. Schools located in small, isolated communities, such as the coal 
mining sections of the Appalachians, would be representative of such a 
situation. 

On the other hand, Cass Technical High School of Detroit is an 
example of a school located In the central-core are,i of a large urban 
city that has a selected student body with high capabilities for intel- 
lectual and creative attainments which represents a variety of social, eco- 
nomic, ethnic, and parental backgrounds. Dunbar Vocational High School, 
located in the central part of the city of Chicago, is almost exclusively 
Negro in racial composition, and the pupils ^ncrally come from families 
of relatively low incomes with most parents working at lower levels of 
skilled or unskilled occupations or living on welfare. In Washington, D.C., 
more than 90 percent of all students enrolled in the public secondary 
schools are Negro, with the result that practically all of the high schools 
predominantly — almost exclusively in a number of schools — enroll stu- 
dents of that race. However, the socioeconomic iactors vary considerably 
from school to school and even among the students in each school. In 
contrast, in the four senior high schools of a north central city, 1.2 per- 
cent of the total enrollment in 1969-1970 was Negro; in one of the senior 
high schools only one out of a total enrollment of 1885 was Negro; in 
another senior high school with 1306 students enrolled only four were 
black. Negro students enrolled in secondary' schools in that city mostly 
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attended just one of the secondary schools, but even there they constituted 
only 3.5 percent of the entire student body. 


Characferistics of Sfudenis 

The most significant factor accounting for the great variation among 
the secondarj' schools of the nation, obviously, is the characteristics of 
their student bodies— the talents, capabilities, potentialities, needs, in- 
terests. concerns, aspirations, cultural development, socioeconomic status, 
career plans, motivations, self-concepts, drives, and emouonal develop- 
ment of the youth enrolled in the school itself. This is so important a 
factor in the determination of the character and nature of the program 
of secondary education in this country that the next chapter will be devoted 
entirely to this subject. 

The authors, of course, arc not in this discussion stating or implying 
what factors constitute the best set of conditions for carrying on a pro- 
gram of secondary education, but. rather, calling the reader’s attention 
to the (act that the 28,000 secondary schools throughout the nation vary 
greatly on the basis of a number of factors that have significant implica- 
tions for the nature and kind of a program to be offered. 

Neighberhoed S«he«li end fdueotienel Complexes 

Historically, the concept of a neighborhood school has dominated 
both the legal and administrative structure for building, establishing, and 
administering schools in districts throughout the United States.” 

In small school districts with only one school at each level, obviously 
that school serves the entire district, which by the nature of it would be 
relatively small in si2e and population. But in more heavily populated 
school districts, where more than one school exists at any level, the board 
of education, in common practice, establishes attendance areas and pupils 
are required to attend the school located in their attendance area, with 
permits for transfer to another school often being available for acceptable 
reasons. 

The concept of the neighborhool school has been extensively and 
vociferously defended, particularly at the elementary school level, in Amer- 
ican educational circles and accepted as the only feasible way in which 
to administer a system of elementary and secondary schools in a large 
diiltici: But Weinberg points out. the eoncept o! the neighborhood 
Khool and the designation o( attendance areas for each school has been 
one of the major factors in legal (until the LI.S. Supreme Court decision 
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of 1954) and de facto segregation in many of our southern slates as well 
as in large cities in other states. Many court decisions, including some ren- 
dered by the U.S. Supreme Court, have ruled on various aspects of atten- 
dance restrictions and the neighborhood school concept.” 

School districts have used various methods in recent years to con- 
trol the size of enrollments in secondaiy schools in terms of the capacity 
and facilities of the building, yet have sought to minimize the segregating 
aspects of prescribed attendance areas. Plans for open enrollment with- 
out restriction on the basis of residence, school district busing of pupils 
from what has been one attendance area to another, and (he abolition 
of all prescribed attendance areas have been tried by school systems in 
recent years. 

Another approach to the problem has been to consider the advis- 
ability in metropolitan school districts of establishing large school plants 
that would accommodate much greater numbers of pupils in a common 
school facility than has been true in the past. These facilities, already 
under development in certain cities and being proposed in other school 
districts, arc often designated as educational plazas, educational parks, 
or educational complexes.** 

The justification for establishing such an educational complex of 
buildings is to bring studenu from much larger residential areas together 
into one school plant and hence make it possible for the district to main- 
tain a mudi more representative and desirable mixture of students on the 
basis of social, economic, racial, ethnic, and similar characteristics. The 
plaza ofTers educational programs that begin often at the three- or four- 
year age level and usually nt the kindergarten level and c.ttcnd through 
the postsccondary level of community college or vocational and technical 
educational programs. The plaza may be established on a single plot of 
land or it may actually be located on a number of sites in close proximity 
but not necessarily contiguous. 

In 1968, the New York City Board of Education began the con- 
slrucUon of it’s first education part. It coraisis of five schools designed 
to bouse 10 4D0 students. The ineliitie one lout-jeat Wgh seliooi, 

two intermediate schools, and two primaiy schools. The board of educa- 
tion announced subsctioenll)' that three other education parts are in the 
planning stage."* 


■"raV’Slem reports on the eJ«nlloml part plan of aehool otpniiation. see 
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Bro\^-ard County, Florida, has developed the South Florida Educa- 
tional Center near Fort Lauderdale. On a site of approximately 320 acres, 
the coun^' has built an elementary sdiool, a high school, a junior college, 
and hop«, in lime, to add a university which would be a part of the state 
system of higher education. East Orange, New Jersey, is in the proass 
of developing a single educational complex that will constitute the entire 
educational facfliiy for that community.*^ 

The S}Tacuse, New York, school dtstrtrt has plans that would even- 
tually result in four large school complexes, each with eight buildings 
housing about 500 pupils each and a central core building for educational 
services and common facilities. \Vhco the project is completed, all exist- 
ing elementary schools in the district will be eliminated.** 

But it should be noted that enthusiasm for the educational park idea 
waned markedly by the turn of the decade; and Pittsburgh, among other 
school sj^tems, announced plans to abaadon such a development, at least 
for the lime being. 

On the other hand, a counterdevelopmeni to the educational com- 
plex is the apartment-house or all-unit housing complex school, la such 
an arrangement, a large apartment building or a complex of housing, 
business, and serN'ice buildings has Its os%'n school built as an integral 
part of the building or building complex. For example, the first few Soors 
of a huge apartment building may bouse a preschool and the kindergarten- 
grade 3 of the elementary school for children of that building. The school 
facilities are used in nonschool hours by the adults of the building for 
other purposes. In other arrangements, a complete school, preschool 
through high school, may be housed in a complex of buildings that in- 
cludes apartments, business establisbmcDts, service and professional offices, 
and even industrial facilities. The school becomes an integral part of the 
lives of the people living and working in the complex, being us^ not only 
for formal schooling, but leisure activities, adult study programs, entertain- 
ment, and simitar activities. Obviously, such programs arc now only fea- 
sible in laigc cities, and some beginnings on these tj-pes of schools have 
been made in New York. But in the decades ahead, it is possible that 
whole new communities of this type may be developed in what is now 
open country-. Such developments, obviously, would call for new t>pes 
of programs for the education of teachers and adminisuath-e personnel 
who serve such ccnlcxs. 
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Hiohltghu of fhe Historical Development 
of Secondary Education In the United States 

To provide perspective and an understanding of the character and 
nature of secondary schools as they have evolved in this country during 
more than three and a third centuries, we wilt trace briefly their historical 
development and then analyze the significant forces and factors that have 
shaped the character of secondary education ns we know it today. 

Tlie early settlers came largely from England, so it is natural that 
they adopted the existing pattern of education prevalent in the mother 
country at that time. Tlie rudiments of reading, writing, and ariilimetlc 
were taught largely in parish schools, in the home by the parents, in the 
neighborhood in what came to be called dame schools, or by the master 
for his apprentices. The format school was at an advanced level, designated 
as a grammar school. It w'as exclusively for boys from about the ages of 
eight to fifteen; the instruction was in Latin and Greek. This was the type 
of school that the Puritan settlers in Boston voted to establish on April 
13, 3635, At a town meeting, the citizens requested that Philemon Por* 
mom, one of their fellow settlers, serve as schoolmaster for their young 
sons. Inasmuch as the instruction was devoted to Latin grammar and 
Latin literature and the school oiTcred more advanced instruction, it was, 
in time, designated as a Latin Grammar school, although the original 
founders did not give it that name. 

The Latin Grammar school became the mode! for similar schools 
in other New England colonies, and the records indicate that there were 
at least 26 such schools in the Colonics by 1700. The earliest records re- 
porting the course of study for the Boston Latin Grammar school show 
that in 1712 there was a seven-year program devoted to the reading and 
study of Erasmus, Cicero, Ovid. Horace, and other authors in Latin along 
with the New Testament, Isocrates. Homer, and Hesiodus in Greek. 

Although the school was not public in the sense of a govemmentally 
controlled and tax-supported school of today, it was operated under the 
general control of the town meeting which served as a governing body 
of the community. Support came from donations and a number of com- 
munities set aside some of their public land from which the rent was 
devoted to payment of the salary of the schoolmaster. 


The Period of Ihe Academy 

Frederick Jackson Turner, the eminent interpreter of the frontier in 
American history, points out in his brilliant essay, “The Significance of 
the Frontier In American History,” as restated by Avery Craven: 

The basic idea developed in this essay, and repeated in later ones with 
variations and additions, was that American history, through moH of its 
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course, presents a scries of recurring social evolutiofjs in diverse geo- 
graphic areas as a people advance to colonize a continent. The chief 
characteristic is expansion: the chief peculiarity of institutions, constant 
readjustment. ... The final result, as area after area was occupied front 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, was the Americanization of both men and 
institutions in the sense that they were better adjusted to their environ- 
ments and had altered their original character.’" 

Certainly, this generalization by Turner is applicable to the develop- 
ment of schools and educational systems in the United States down lo (he 
present day. In the history of secondary education, we sec this clTort of 
the American people to adjust and readjust constantly their schools to 
changing circumstances of American fife. 

The Academy represents the third major effort to readjust the sys- 
tem of schooling to the new conditions of colonial life. The second effort, 
somewhat minor in nature and significance, but, nevertheless, a forerunner 
and clear indicator of what was to follow, was the establishment of the 
private venture schools throughout many of the colonics during the early 
part of the eighteenth century. In these private venture schools, individuals 
simply let it be known, sometimes through advertisements, that they would 
offer instruction in not only the rudimentary subjects but also in subjects 
required in such occupations as navigation, surveying, horiicuiture, and 
the like. In fact, many of these private school masters olTered instruction 
in Latin and Greek and such subjects as mathematics, natural philosophy, 
and metaphysics. Some of them offered to prepare pupils for admission 
to the colleges. Sometimes these proprietary schools would even designate 
themselves as English grammar schools.-" 

The private venture schools of the early part of the eighteenth century 
should not be regarded as secondary schools, for they were simply private 
ventures by individuals who instructed for a livelihood just as even to this 
day many youngsters take their first lessons in music from private instruc- 
tors who offer piano lessons in their home or in a personal studio. Never- 
theless, wc should recognize that these private venture schools filled a gap 
in the educational system, of the da^., and undAidaLe/i).^ vivivi va b.isJ'ao. Lb/i 
establishment of the academy and to win support for this more practical 
type of secondary school. 

Benjamin Franklin is the father of the academy. In 1749, he pub- 
lished a paper entitled, "Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in 
Pensilvania. Franklin wanted to establish a school in which the pupils 


’'••Avery Craven. “Frederick Jackson Tomer." T/ie Marcus W Jcntcean Essays in 
American Ihstortosraphy. Witliani T. Hutchinson, cd (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1937), pp. 254-255. ■' 

Francis Seyboli, Source Studies in American Colonial Edticaiion The 
Private Sch^l. Bulletin 28, Bureau of Educational Research, Universily of IJJinois, 
College of Education (Urbana: The University, 1925). ■' 
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“Jearn those Things that are Jikely to be most useful and most ornamental, 
Regard being had to the several Professions for which they are intended.” 
It was Franklin’s feeling that “it would be well if they could be taught 
every Thing that is useful, and every Thing that is ornamental; but An 
is long and their Time is short.”** Franklin felt that what was needed was 
a school that was more practical by far than the Latin Grammar school, 
yet he did not want simply a vocational school in any sense of that term. 
As a matter of fact, he proposed that Latin and similar subjects be re- 
tained in the program of the school but that the Academy be organized 
in two divisions, the Latin and the English, each under a separate master. 

The heyday of Che academy was roughly from the period of the 
Revolution to the Civil War. Sizer states that “thousands of academies 
of one type or another sprang up during these eight decades; one observer 
counted six thousand in 1850 but he was probably conservative in bis 
estimate.”'* 


The Establishment of the American High School 

What is now regarded as (he first public high school in the United 
States was established by action of the Boston town meeting on January 
15, 1821. The school opened in May 1821 with a membership of 102 
pupils. In the recommendation made by the school committee to the citizens 
of that city, the school was called the “English Classical School." In action 
of the Boston school committee in 1824, the school was redesignated as the 
“English High Scliool." 

The arguments advanced by the Boston School Committee for the 
establishment of this new type of school were basically three. One, the 
committee felt that the kind of education available to the children of 
Boston in the existing schools and in the higher level of these schools, 
which was usually designated as an English Grammar school, was too ele- 
mentary and represented a waste of two years of time. The report states: 
“The mode of education now adopted, and the branches of knowledge that 
arc taught at our English grammar schools are not sufficiently extensive 
nor otherwise calculated to bring the powers of the mind into operation 
nor to qualify youth to fill usefully and respectably many of those stations, 
both public and private, in which he may be placed. 

Secondly, the school committee pointed out that parents who did 
wish the kind of education for their child that would fit him for life were 


2' Benjamin Franklin, “Proposals Relaling to (he Education of Youth in Pensilvania.” 
The Af;e of the Academies, ThecKlore R, Sizer, ed.. Classics in Education No. 22 
(New York: Teachers College Press, J964),pp. TfWI. 

Elmer ^Dliworlh Drown. The Making of Om Middle Schools (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Company, 1P02), p. 299. 
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forced to send him to a private academy, thus separating the youth from 
the family and subjecting the parents to heavy expense for such an cduca- 

The third reason stated by the committee for recommending the 
establishment of this new English classical school was^ “to render the 
present system of public education more nearly perfect. ’ 

The establishment of this new type of public high school was slow 
and uncertain at first but the movement gained ground and by I860 the 
high school had been fully accepted as a part of the American educational 
scheme. The slate of Massachusetts had passed its landmark law on 
secondary education on March 10, 1827, in which it required every city, 
town, or district with 500 or more householders to maintain a school which 
taught the subjects associated with the Boston English High School, al- 
though it did not refer to (he school as a high school. 

Similarly, the state of Pennsylvania, in 1834, passed a law that des- 
ignated all existing wards, townships, and boroughs as school districts and 
required each of these districts to decide by the fall of 1834 whether It 
would organize free schools for the children of the district. Again, the law 
did not specify that high schools must be established, but it did provide 
the base for the development of (he free high school system in Penn- 
sylvania, with the first one. Central High School (still in existence) being 
established in Philadelphia in 1837. 

In 1904, the United States Cbmmbsioner of Education attempted to 
get evidence on the establishment of the American high school by sending 
questionnaires to 7230 public high schools known to exist at that time. 
Tabulation of these data shows that 321 high schools had been organized 
by I860; by the school year 1889-1890, 2526 were in existence; and by 
1904—1905, the number had reached a fantastic total of 7230. However, 
it should be remembered that many of the communities reporting high 
schools offered as little as one year of high school work and many only two 
or three years. Nevertheless, it was clearly evident by the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century that the public high school had superseded the 
academy as the dominant institution of secondary education in this country 
and that its acceptance by the people and subsequent growth would in- 
deed be phenomenal. 


The High School in the Twentieth Century 

If the last part of the nineteenth century is the period during which 
the American high school emerged as an essential part of the program of 
education for the children and youth of this country, the first two decades 
of the present century was the period during which the basic purposes and 
functions of this unique institution were defined. The ensuing five decades 
were the period during which the educators of the nation, in conjunction 
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with parents and other citizens, endeavored through many approaches 
both in structure and program to develop a program of secondary school- 
ing that would best serve the educational needs of all of the children of all 
of the people of (he nation. And the nation is still deeply concerned 
about the nature and character of the program. Inasmuch as the remainder 
of this book is devoted to secondary education as it exists today, only a 
few highlights of its historical development during the present era will 
be noted here. 

Salieni steps in the definition of purposes and functions. During a period 
of a quarter of a century, beginning in 1893 and terminating in 1918, 
the conception of secondary education that is the basis for our program 
today was formulated. In 1893, the Committee on Secondary School 
Studies, popularly known as the Committee of Ten. issued its famous 
report on secondary schools. It had been appointed by the National Educa- 
tion Association to study the matter of college entrance requirements, but 
it saw the necessity, first, of determining the functions and purposes of the 
high school. In its report, it stated that the main function of the second- 
ary schools “is to prepare for the duties of life that small proportion of 
all the children in the country — a proportion small In number, but very 
important to the welfare of the nation — who show themselves able to 
profit by an education prolonged to the eighteenth year, and whose parents 
arc able to support them while they remain so long in school. . . 

The American litgli school was clearly intended in its origination to 
be an extension of the grammar school and an institution that would offer 
instruction, “adapted ... to their future pursuits in life." It was to be a 
practical school, designed to serve the educational needs of the older 
children and adolescents of a community of whatever nature these may 
be — preparation for the colleges and universities, business pursuits, agri- 
cultural pursuits, or professional pursuits. The high school resulted from 
the efforts of the people to develop a higher school program that would 
serve in general the youtli of the community in contrast to the small group 
that had been served by the classical Latin Grammar school or was being 
served by the academy, which was lending more and more to become 
a college preparatory institution in its own right and restricted to a select 
group who could afford the costs of a boarding school or tuition day 
school. 

Thus, we see again, as Turner points out, that the American people 
continuously adapted their political and social institutions, in this instance, 
schools, to the changing needs of the times and to new condiiions and factors 
emerging in the life of the people in their communities. 


Committee on Secondary Schoot Studies. Report (Washington. D.C.: Government 
Printing Office. 1893). p. 51. 
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TTic CommiUee, in the remainder of iis report, presented a recom- 
mended program of studies that it fell >sould properly fulfill this function 
of preparation for life of that small proportion of students who could 
profit from such academic studies. The four-year program of offerings 
was to include four years of Latin, three years of GreeV, four years of 
either French or German, and three years of the other language, four 
years of mathematics, four years of history, four courses in science, and 
one course in applied geography. 

Thus, this CommUtee adsocaicd a program of classical humanism 
as the best kind of program for the education of the select few who 
should be enrolled in the high schools of the United States. 

But contention over what truly should be the nature and character 
of American education ensued immedbiely and for the next 25 years the 
matter was a subject of great debate and discussion, particularly in educa- 
tional circles but also throughout American society. Because of the 
opposition to the report of the CommUtee of Ten and the demands of 
public school educators that a broader conception of secondary education 
be developed, the National Education Assodaiion set up a succession of 
committees during this period to study the problems of education. 

These debates and discussions escniually resulted in the famous 
report of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
published in 1918, and entitled The Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Eduemiort.^ The dramatic change in the conception of secondary educa- 
tion and its functions and purposes that resulted from these dtscusvions 
and committee reports is illustrated by this statement by the Commission 
in 1918 of the basic purpose of education: “Education in a democracy, 
both within and without the school, should develop in each individual the 
kno'Alsdge, interests, ideals, habits, and powers whereby he will find his 
place and use that place to shape both himself and society toward ever 
nobler ends.’^* 

To cai^ out this function of education the Commission defined the 
main objectives of education as: 

1. Health 

2. Command of fundamental processes 

3. Worthy homc'tneinbcrshjp 

4. Vocation 

5. Citizenship 

6. Worthy use of leisure time 

7. Ethical character^ 


“ Commission of the Reorganization of Secondary Education. Cardinal Principles 
of Sreo^afy Educcuon. US. Olfjce of Education. Bulletin 1918. No 35 (Washm- 
ton. DC.; Govemment Printing Office. 1918). ^ 

^The Commission, p. 9. 

“The Commission, pp. 10-11. 
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Tlicsc constitute the renowned “Seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education.” 

The contrast between the conception of education and the purposes 
of the secondary school as stated by the Commission on Reorganization 
of Secondary Education and those stated by the Committee of Ten 25 
years earlier is illustrated by this point of view of the Commission: 

To Ihe extent to which the objectives outlined herein are adopted as the 
controlling aims of education, to that extent will it be recognized that an 
extended education for every boy and girl is essential to the welfare, and 
even to the c.Tistence, of democraiic society . . . education should be so 
reorganized that every normal boy and girl will be encouraged to remain 
in school to the age of 18, on full time if possible, otherwise on part 
time,-^ 


Thus, secondary education should be universal, and it should prepare 
each citizen to carry out effectively and significantly those seven life 
activities so essential to social living. 

It vvas during these first three decades of the present century that 
the comprehensive type of high school, defined earlier in this chapter, was 
developed. The Commission itself was a strong advocate of comprehensive 
high schools, and this conception of the secondary school remains the 
accepted pattern today. 

5econf/flry eihicaiion since 1920. The remainder of this book will be 
devoted to an analysis of recent development in the high schools of 
America and to changes that have been made and should be made in the 
program of education for the youth of this nation. But here wc will 
continue bricHy our historical account of 5jgnjfic.ant developments in the 
evolution of the high school as it exists today. 

The five decades beginning with 1920 arc characterized by the 
continued rapid growth of the secondary schools, the phenomenal rise 
in the extent to which young people of appropriate age groups attend 
secondary school and graduate from high school, and the tremendous 
expansion in the curriculum and program of the secondary schools. 
ElTorts to define more fully its purposes and functions and to translate 
these views into practice, major efforts, beginning in the 1920s and 
continuing unabated, except for some slowing down during World War II, 
to design, try out, and adopt new types of programs, redesign existing cur- 
riculum plans, and introduce promising innovations in the schools, and 
steps to provide much more truly both in terms of organizational and 
administrative structures and in program equality of educational op^ttu- 
nity in the full meaning of that concept in American education arc evident. 


-'•The Commission, pp. 29-30. 
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Chapter 3 presents data on the rapid growth of secondary schooling 
in this country. Enrollments in the h!^ school grades (9-12) doubled 
each decade from 1890 to 1930, at which time about half of the appro- 
priate age groups were enrolled in high school. Thereafter increases tn 
the percent attending continued, except during World War II, with almost 
all youth entering high school today, and more than 75 percent of them 
graduating. In terms of numbers this has meant increases in enrollment of 
up to half a million students a j-ear during some periods of rapid expansion. 
The problems inherent in providing buildings, teaching staffs, equipment, 
boohs, and, more importantly, appropriate courses and programs for 
these ever-expanding student bodies are evident. 

The school staffs, supported, and, sometimes, forced by parents, 
earnestly endeavored to develop an educational program that would serve 
“all American youth.” The dominating educational theme of the late 
1920s and 1930s was “educate all of the children of all of the people,” 
and the basb for planning an appropriate program was the concept that 
“these are the only children the parents of the community have” so the 
school’s program. It was advocated, must be adapted to the educational 
needs of youth, and not vice versa. The American people accepted 
secondary schooling as the basis for social mobility upward, occupational 
and economic success, the Americanization of the children of the millions 
of immigrants that came to our shores in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century and the first two decades of this century, and as essential for 
adequately fulfilling the responsibilities of citizenship and for enjoying 
fully the rewards of the American dream. They demanded that the 
secondary schools fulfill these funaions. 

Curriculum planning, curriculum innovation, and experimentation 
with new approaches to education have characterized the entire five 
decades under consideration, although in different contexts, and with 
different points of reference at various times during the past fifty years 
(Parts 11 and III describe significant current developments in curriculum 
and instruction). Early c0orts were directed to the “popularization” of 
secondary education, although the citizens of the 1920s seldom had to be 
sold on support in general of the high school. The program of oflerings 
was gradually broadened, especially aimed at fulfilling the cardinal prin- 
ciples of secondary education cnvbioned in the 1918 report. Extracur- 
ricular activities, especially athletics, bloomed profusely in an effort both 
to provide additional opportunities in school to serve a broader range of 
interests and capabilities and also to make high school a pleasant, enjoy- 
able, exciting experience for youth— one which would attract and hold the 
youngsters in school, particularly those that come from the meager, often 
intellectually impoverished home conditions of the farm famUy, the small 
town shc^kccpcr and handyman, or the factory worlter and craftsman of 
the aty. ^egro children in those days vecre given short shrift in the schools, 
uilh legal and de facto segregation the usual situation. 
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Beginning in the late 1920s and blossoming in the 1930s and 1940s 
were eiToris to reform significantly the curriculum of the school and ac- 
companying methods of teaching. This is the heyday of what \vas designated 
gencrically as “progressive education." John Dewey's tenets of interest and 
effort in education and education as development, and new psychological 
theories of learning had great impact. So did greater concern than ever for 
the socialization of the individual, particularly his ability to be an effective 
citizen, and the demands of citizens and educational leaders alike that sec- 
ondary schooling be “prattical.'’ These factors and the revulsion of better 
trained and more sensitive teachers against the rigidity, formalism, harsh 
discipline, and archaic subject matter of the school of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries laid the philosophical, psychological, and method- 
ical basis for the innovations lumped later under the rubric of “progressive 
education.” A core of the educational program was orcanized around social 
functions of living, life activities, needs of adolescence, or major social profv 
Jems. This core was designed to provide ^neral education for the students, 
replacing for this purpose separate subjects in English and social studies 
and broadening the program to include some experience in the arts, music, 
science, and computation. 

Although these core programs and similar experiments with the 
curriculum were never adopted by a large portion of the secondary schools, 
they did have an important impact on the subject curriculum in general, 
resulting in the introduction of an array of new single subject courses, 
such as consumer education, driver education, family living, problems of 
American democracy, general business, genera! mathematics, consumer 
science, general science, music appreciation, and the like. The movement 
also resulted in reforms in the content of the traditional courses of the 
high school. The literature studied in English was selected for its interest 
to the students enrolled, not its classic prestige; In mathematics archaic, 
stilted problems included simply as memo} exercises were eliminated; his- 
tory was treated more from the standpoint of causes and consequences 
than a chronology of events; home economics included child care, family 
living, health care, home management, and the like; and science was more 
selective in the concepts and principles included. 

But following World War II. and gaining momentum in the mid- 
1950s, dissatisfaction with such a program of secondary education on the 
part of p.'irents, citizens, and many educators became increasingly vocal 
and pointed. New refomts to reform the reforms were demanded. The 
general complaint was that the secondaiy school, both at the junior and 
senior high school levels, was not adequately providing for the education 
of all oflts students. In their almost cradi efforts to popularize the high 
school in earlier decades, the educators were said to have “watered down” 
the program, lowered the levels of accomplishment c.xpected of students, 
and geared the entire program and practice to the “average” student, 
failing, rather miserably some thought, to provide a proper education for 
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each student, especially If he was intellectually talented or was to enter 
college. Moreover, criticism welled up from scholars and specialists in the 
disciplines and other traditional subject fields that the content being taught 
was not properly chosen to educate students with high levels of Interest 
and ability in a field, or even to serve the purposes of general education 
for all students. 

Hence a great wave of educational reform has swept through the 
secondary schools of this nation since the n»5d-1950s. Significant changes 
in program, i>rg3n}2stion, sirvciurc, and iosiruction have occurred and 
many are still being tried out in experimentally-minded schools. These 
developments and the present status of the program of secondary educa- 
tion arc treated extensively in this book. 

But progress is not being made in so gratifying a manner on a major 
concern of secondary educators and many chiaens — the provision of true 
equality of educational opportiinity for all youth and young adults. In 
Chapter 8 we treat in detail a large number of promising efforts to indi- 
vidualize the high school’s program, but serious shortcomings still exist 
in other aspects of equality. The most serious one is segregation in the 
schools of youth on the basis of race. After a long and shameful history 
of legal segregation in schools that were presumably “separaJe but equal," 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 1954 ruled that the separation 
of students in different schools on the basts of race could never result in 
equality of opportunity, no matter what other provisions arc made for 
schooling. 

Other manifestations of inequality, although minor in character in com- 
parison to racial segregation, are the limitations of small high schools 
with very inadequate educational programs in rural and village districts, 
poorly financed high schools in poverty-stricken communities or in sec- 
tions of urban districts, often no schooling of any kind available for 
children of migrant workers, and inadequate programs or none at all 
for youth with exceptional needs, such as the physically disabled, the 
mentally retarded, the trainable, but noneducable, the emotionally dis- 
turbed, abandoned youth, or those who arc wards of the state or com- 
mifted fa penal or other fypes of insljtulions. 

Providing true equality of educational opportunity is, or course, a 
very difficult matter; it requires a valid definition of what constitutes 
equality and then a broad scope of programs that would make the ap- 
propriate kind of education available to each person. But the types of 
inequality discussed above are such obvious examples, and so serious in 
nature, that the nation must get on with the task of solving the problem. 

Two other developments of ^eat significance are evident in the 
post-World War II period — the pbenoRienal growth of postsecondary 
educational institutions and the huge expansion jn support of the educa- 
tional enterprise by the federal government The more traditional junior 
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colleges and community colleges and a variety of types of vocational and 
technical institutes — newer approaches to the education of young adults — 
have been established in great numbers throughout the nation, and the tre- 
mendous expansion in enrollments, numbers, and size of four-year and 
graduate-level colleges and universities all attest to the “explosion'’ in 
higher education. Enrollments in ail collegiate institutions (not including 
noncollegiate technical and vocational institutions of various types) grew 
from 2 million in 1946 to more than 7 million in 1970. 

Federal support for education from Head Start for tfiree-to-five- 
year-olds to graduate education has increased markedly since 1950. Some 
federal aid was available prior to that date, originating in land grants 
before the federal constitution was adopted, but the only additional 
support for common schools until the war period was for vocational 
education, and that in only very limited amounts. By 1970, federal sup- 
port for educational activities was more than 13 W billion dollars (com- 
pared to 291 million in 1945), and direct grants by the federal government 
to schools and colleges was $8,381,300,000 (compared to $102 million 
in 194S). 

These have been challenging but exciting limes for teachers, admin- 
istrators, and other people concerned about the schooling of youth. This 
period of educational history may emerge in centuries to come as one of 
the great periods of development of a program of education for all. 

Focters Thai Hove Shoped the Choructer ond Nstu/e 
of Secondary Education In the United Slates 

To understand the nature and character of secondary education in 
the United States today, wc should examine the forces and factors in our 
national life chat have shaped the program throughout the history of 
public education in this country. We will discuss briefly what wc consider 
to be the major factors in American life that resulted in the constant 
readjustment and adaptation of our program of education to the changing 
nature of the times and that have produced the present system of secondary 
education, a system that evolved historically as a unique and radically 
dilTerent conception of education than that prevailing in other nations of 
the world. 

Precedent and Tradition 

It has already been noted that the early colonists established schools 
similar to those with which they were familiar in England. This is illus- 
trated by the establishment of the original school by the Puritans in 1635, 
which later became known as the Boston Latin Grammar school, the 
laws relating to the training of apprentices, and the establishment of 
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reading and wriUng schools tor the teaching of the rudiments of 
These institutions were adapted to changing conditions over a period oi 
time but, nevertheless, the model for the original institutions, and even lor 
some of the ehanges, were based on practices in European countnes. 

Undoubtedly, Franklin drew on his knowledge of education in En- 
gland in formulating his proposal lor the academy. Although the Boston 
commitUe in 1821 pretty much formulated its own ideas for a higher level 
of education that they chose to call the English Qassica] school, the name 
“hi^ school” apparently was adopted as a result of an article by John 
Gtiscom in a Boston journal in 1824 describing in glowing terms the 
Edinburgh, Scotland, high school, an institution that had already had a 
long and distinguished history in that country. 

Other aspects of our educational program are also modeled on 
European practices, particularly the establishment of the graded system 
of instruction, which had been developed and was w Idely used in German 
schools. In the latter half of the nincicenth century, American school sj'S- 
tems emulated the example of German cities in establishing kindergartens, 
particularly following the plans developed by the German educator. 
Friedrich Froebel. 

The normal school, as it was known in France, and the teacher 
seminaries as they were labeled in Germany, became the model for teacher 
education in this country and resulted in the establishment by the state of 
Massachusetts of the tint norma! school for the preparation of teachers. 

Manual icainlng and vocational education also constitute imports 
from European countries. The first work in manual-training Instruction in 
the schools was offered in Finland, and later Sweden and Russia both 
established and were highly insiruroenul in fostering manual training in 
the schools. Vocational schools were established by European countries 
long before such programs were offered in America. 

The American people, prompted and urged by their educational 
leaders, have been willing to seize on ideas and plans developed by other 
countries of the Western world whenever they felt that their adoption 
would provide a better program of education for the children of this 
country. Bui, in turn, they themselves have also been inventors, partic- 
ularly in the establishment of the American high school. 

An analysis of the history of education in this country shows that 
the school system of today has evolved gradually as a result, as Turner 
points out, of adaptations to changing social, political, and economic 
conditions. The extensive innovations and experimental programs and 
new administrative structures tried out in the schools of this nation during 
the last decade also illustrate the extent to which schools can free them- 
selves from the debilitating effects of tradition, and continuously seek to 
adapt, adjust, and reorganize the educational system so it better serves 
the people of each succeeding generation. 
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Bcoiogieal Factors 

Robert Cooley Angell*® has discussed brilliantly the fact that social 
institutions are the product of the interaction of the moral values and 
beliefs of a people and ecological factors. This, it seems to us, slates 
major forces that have shaped the nature of the educational system, 
particularly secondary schools, in the United States today. 

The chief ecological factors influencing the development of schools 
have been the existence of free land, the fabulous resources availabfe in 
these new lands, and the recurring nature of pioneer life in America 
as the nation expanded westward. 

It is these conditions of frontier life that arc embedded in the Ameri- 
can character and morality, particularly the extreme spirit of individualism, 
self-reliance, and self-initiative, and a pride in courage, venturesomcness, 
and self-determination. The nature of frontier life itself precluded any at- 
tempts to develop sharp class distinctions, set one group apart with 
privileges different from those of another group, or establish a peerage, 
or ruling class. Indubitably these traits would be reflected in the nature 
and character of the educational system the pioneers established for their 
children, and establish schools they did almost as soon as they had built 
their own homes and cleared the forest or broke the sod. 

But from our vantage point of today, we must acknowledge one 
glaring deficiency in the development of social institutions that exempli' 
fled the spirit of American democracy— the utter failure to include the 
Negro in the rewards of American life. Slavery was an aspect of the 
moral and ecological webs of which Angcll writes, but in this instance 
constituted a detrimental factor that resulted in educational, political, social, 
and economic institutional arrangements that eventually revealed our 
failure to develop schools that truly enabled all citizens to be the benefi- 
ciaries of the American dream. And (he institutionalization of earlier aspects 
of slave life has resulted in what wc all must surely recognize as one 
of the most serious problems facing citizens today. As is discussed more 
fully in Chapter 3, discrimination because of race and ethnic origin not 
only in the types and nature of schooling provided but in housing, jobs, 
health, care, and other aspects of living has seriously affected the educa- 
tion of a significant portion of the youth of America. 


Political Factors 

The political institutions Americans established grew out of the spirit 
and character of pioneer life— — individoalisin, independence, self-reliance, 
self-determination, equality, and abhorrence of special privilege. 


Robert Cootey Angell. Freedom and the Moral Crith (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, J957>. 
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With respect to schools, the people from the scr^’ first tONsn meeting 
in 1635 in Boston had exercised control o\cr the establishment and cosern- 
msnt of their schools. Although the secondary schools of colonial America, 
such as the Latin Grammar school and the academy, were not strictly 
public in the sense of public control and lax support, they were governed 
by the citizens of the town through the lown meeting, or by boards of 
trustees ustially representative of the people of the community or of the 
church group that established the academy. Later, control of public schools 
v.as, of course, vested in public authorities. Many authorities insist that 
the local school district remains the best example of democratic govern- 
ment. Having opportunity to be heard at the meetings of the board of 
education, to discuss the school budget at open hearings, to vote directly 
on members of the board of education in local elections, and to use the 
informal techniques of discussion, petition, remonstrance, and even demon- 
stration in support of their points of view enables citizens to exercise a large 
measure of control over the schools. 

Social Feelers 

One of the most significant sociological forces that has shaped the 
character of American secondary' education is the cosmopolitanism of the 
people. All Americans, except the native American Indian, are immigrants 
or descendants of immigrants, including the Negro slaves brought to 
America as a part of that ipoble aspect of American life. TTiesc immi- 
grants came from practically every nation of the world. Schools have been 
the major agency by which the citizens of this country' have endeavored 
to fuse this tremendous mixture of nationalities and ethnic groups into 
a great nation of people vsith a common American culture and ideals. 

To the farmer, the industrial worker, the miner, the businessman, the 
small-town merchant, the handy'man, the railroad section hand and track 
walker, the struggling widow with a brood of children — Americans all — 
the secondap’ school was the opportunity for their offspring to realize their 
own potentialities and to share in the riches of this great country. Social 
mobility was possible through education and personal adherence to the Puri- 
tan virtues of hard work, industnousness, Christian livins, and ambition. 
Unless, unfortunately, you were black, or an American Indian, an Oriental, 
or of Spanish-American oririn. 


Urban and Technological Factors 

The urbanization of America has also been a major force, particularly 
in the twentieth century, in shaping the character and nature of the second- 
ary school. 

Urbanization meant a more complete interdependence of peoples and 
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a reliance of everyone on the contributions of other segments of the popu- 
lation for his own modes and methods of livelihood and the maintenance 
of his own standards of Jiving. Tliis situation obviously necessitates a 
well-educated people who can carry on, support, and advance a society 
so completely dependent on each other for their own well-being. 

But urbanization and the concentration of great masses of population 
in metropolitan areas also resulted in slums and ghettos and created large 
clusters of socially, economically, and politically deprived people who, 
unlike the enthusiastic, energetic, dreamy-eyed immigrant of previous gen- 
erations, were frustrated, defeated, alienated, sullen, and bitter. The schools 
in these areas now faced markedly different conditions and challenges, for 
no longer did the slum dweller see them as a vehicle for personal develop- 
ment and, particularly, social mobility and economic advancement, as had 
earlier generations of urban dwellers. Under these new sets of conditions, 
the school no longer single-handedly could guarantee the children of its 
neighborhood the privilege of achieving the American dream, or, often, 
even a small portion of it. 


Reseo/eh and the Sehntifk SpM) 

Research, particularly on matters of educational practice and struc- 
ture, is largely a development of the twentieth century and such inquiry 
did not have any marked influence on scht^ils until after the second 
decade of the century. Nevertheless, research findings have been an im- 
portant factor in shaping present-day educational practice and program 
in this country, particularly at the secondary school level. 

A new psychology, presented ably in the works of such eminent 
scholars and researchers as William James, Edward Lee Thorndike, Robert 
Woodworth, Charles Judd, G. Stanley Hall, and others, provided a radi- 
cally new concept of the learning process and laid the foundation for the 
introduction of many new practices and procedures in teaching and for the 
reorganization of the school program. 

Research on the measurement of intelligence, carried out by Alfred 
Oi'net and T. H. Simon in France, and Lewis M. Temian, Rudolph Pintner, 
Thorndike, Truman Kelley, and L. L. TTiurstonc in this country, provided 
a means for determining the capabilities of children to succeed in academic 
pursuits in school. Tests of inidJigence began to be used widely in Amer- 
ican education and became the basis of many school practices and devel- 
opments in educational organization and administration, particularly in 
grouping and grading pupils, and also in selecting content for study by 
cluldrcn at various grade levels. 

Similarly, standardized tests of Mhievement have had a significant 
influence on school programs. The testing movement began as early as 
J902, when Thorndike published the first book on the subject, and since 
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then tesline has been widely used in the classrooms of the nation, cul- 
mmating in recent efforts to make a continuing national assessment of 
educational progress among the children and youth of the nation. 

Another type of research that had an important bearing on educa- 
tional development in this country was the school surs-ey. The school sur- 
vey movement started about 1910, and this approach to the study of 
educational practice and curriculum continued to be a major influence on 
schools, particularly during the 1920s and 1930s, being stHl a widely used 
method of investigating school practices and procedures and for recom- 
mending changes in the program of education,-® 

Another type of surs'ey that also had considerable influence on edu- 
cational thinking as well as practice was the study of the accomplishments 
and educational attainments of pupils. The most telling of all these studies 
was the highly significant investigation in which George Counts presented 
convincing data on the selective nature of American sccondaiy' schools 
in the 1910s and early 1920s. His evidence provided strong support for a 
much broader and comprehensive program of secondary education that 
would prove more attractive to the great mass of young people and thus 
encourage them to remain until graduation.*' 


fieh'efs and Philosephtcol factors 

Obviously, what the people who esiablbh and control schools believe 
about the nature, purposes, goals, fonclions. and objectives of the school 
is a major factor in shaping the nature of the educational program. 

In the evolution of the American system of schooline. two major 
sources of philosophical beliefs and concepts about the nature of education 
and the purposes and structure of schools were evident: (1) the workaday 
points of view, demands, and concepts about education of citizens gen- 
erally; (2) the philosophical ideas and concepts of our great educational 
scholars and leaders, who spoke out clearly and emphatically throughout 
the history of this nation about the nature and character of education and 
the system of schools that should be developed. 

Our unprecedented system of vesting a large measure of control 
over the operation of the schools in a local board of education for each 
school district, a board usually chosen by its fellow citizens in the com- 
munity, enhanced the privilege of the ordinary citizen to make his view's 


^ Re^t exanples are the cslcnuve saneys of tljc school sysieim of Chicaeo aod 
]^ihingm. D.C. See Robert J. Havi^rnnt. The Public SchooU oi Chicago (Chkago; 

Board of EducaUoa of the Gty of Chkap>. 1964) and A. Harry PassOT-. ToM-ard 
Crnstng a Model Urban School Sjuenu A Study <>/ the Waihington. D.C. PublK 
York: Teachers Collegs. Colombia Universiiy. 1967). 

"Ceorp: S. Coaius, The Selective Character of American Secondary Education 
(Ch>C3p>: Ucrversjty of Chka|o Press, 1922). 
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If the logic of our model holds, significant changes in the structure 
and functioning of the American public schools are greatly dependent on 
the sociocultural context in which the school exists. . . . 

Perhaps even more important are the implications related to the 
old argument of the school’s role as an agent of change within the larger 
American society. The issue must be recast when the school is viewed as 
an open social system, for within such a framework there is a high degree 
of reciprocity between school and environment. However, this reciprocity 
is severely constrained by the ideology and values dominant in the socio- 
cultural context in which the school is controlled. \Vc would argue that 
the community probably permits the school to be a change agent only 
to the extent that it wants to be so changed.®* 


Salient Features of the American Plan 
for Seeondory Education 

The secondary school of today Is the result of the gradual evolution 
over a period of three and a third centuries of a program of education 
lhat would uniquely serve the educational needs, expectations, and demands 
of the American society as it Itself has ever evolved throughout our his- 
tory. As a result of the ecological, demographic, and habitat conditions 
that have prevailed in this country, the moral values and beliefs of the 
American people, their concepts of the functions and purposes of schools 
and the place of education in our national life, and the complex multiplic- 
ity of factors lhat have shaped the nature and character of our government 
and our social institutions, particularly the schools, we now have, in this 
nation, a system of schools that contrasts in a number of unique charac- 
Icrisiics with the educational systems of other nations of the world. 

In recent years it is true that some nations have adopted certain 
aspects and features of the American system of education, just as the 
people of this country in centuries past have drawn on European experi- 
ence in the development of our schools. The uniqueness of the American 
sj’Slcm is, in part, now being minimized by a greater uniformity in struc- 
ture, practices, and programs among nations of the world. Nevertheless, 
it is still valid to describe what have been historically the salient leaturcs 
of the American system, which, to this day. still in large measure have 
some degree of uniqueness, but which certainly have constituted guidelines 
for developments in some of the other countries. 

The unique features of the American program of secondary educa- 
tion arc: 

1. Schooling ii available to all children. Although fully equal educational 


I"- Htrriott anJ Benjamm J. Ilcdgkinv “Social Context and the School: An 
Open S^lfm Anal«it of Social suid BJucarional Change,“ Rural Sociology, 34:I6J 



Additional Suggesfioni for Forther Study 


1. Conant, James D., The Cotnprehensive High School. New York: Me * 
Hill, Inc., 1967. Conani followed up his first report on the American n g 
school (sec footnote 4) with a questionnaire survey of all 

1967, to which 80 percent responded. This book reports many facts a 
the high school as it existed at that lime, as well as many of Dr. Conan 
own observations and rccommcndaliofts. Required reading for students m 
secondary education. 

2. Counts, George S., Education and American CiviUzation. New Yor . 
Teachers College Press, 1952. An outstanding study of the social, cultural, 
and moral foundations of American schools. The author analyzes in ht* 
torical perspective the significant aspects of the American culture and t cn 
presents his ideas on the program of education such a nation must have to 
perpetuate its moral ideals. 

3. Durkheim, Emile, Edueaiion and Sociology. New York: The Tree f*^*-'* 
1956. The English edition of his earlier classic work on the social basis o 
education. Durkheim views educatiort as the means by which a sociey 
perpetually renews (he very conditions of its existence. Durkheim sees the 
school as a social agency for unification of a nation and for developing 
moral consensus. Provides the best understanding available of the control 
of the school by the social group as a means of national survival. 

4. Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 4th ed., Robert L. Ebcl, ed., 1969; 
and 3d ed., Chester W. Harris, ed., 1960. New York: CrowclhCollier and 
Macmillan, Ine. The articles under the title “Secondary Education" in both 
editions provide ctcellent material on secondary education in its broad 
scope — ^history, programs and curriculum, administration and organization, 
and student population. The 1960 edition is much more comprehensive 
than the later edition. However, excellent studies of the student population 
of the secondary schools is contained in a separate article “Student Char- 
acteristics: Elementary and Secondary” in the 1969 edition. Also, the article 
on “Sociology of Education” in the same edition is excellent material on 
some of the forces that have shaped the character of the high school in 
this country. 


5. Hahn, Robert 0., and David D. Bidna. Secondary Education: Origins and 
Directions. New York: Crowcll-ColUer and Macmillan, Inc., 1965. An 
excellent collection of source material on the founding and development of 
the high school, 

6. Krug, Edward A., The Shaping of the American High School. New York: 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 1964. A definitive history of the American high 
school from about 1880 to 1920. This is the period in which the present 
structure and program of the school was established, and Krug presents in 
detail the events and the people which dominated this development. 

7. Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development, Development 
of Secondary Education: Trends and ImpKcalions. Paris: OECO Publica- 
tions, 1969. A very significant publication on the directions in which sec- 
ondary education in 22 of the principal nations of the western world has 
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been developing. Drastic changes have been faking place in many of these 
nations, and rapid increases in enroltments and programs have given rise 
to many problems and issues, extensively explored in this volume. 
Perkinson, Henry J., The Imperfect Panacea: American faith in Education, 
1865-1965. New York: Random House, Inc., 1968. The author considers 
the centrality of education in the development of America during its most 
important era of social, educational, economic, and political advancement. 
The expectation that the schoeds would solve social problems of the era arc 
examined, and he concludes that (he American people have made un- 
warranted demands on the school and have expected them to accomplish 
social changes that are unrealistic. 

If'orld Purvey of Education, Vol. III. Secondary Educaiion. United Nations 
Educational, Scientjiic, and Cultural Organization, Paris; published by the 
International Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 1961. Al- 
though this extensive and most definitive survey available of the systems 
of secondary schooling in the countries of the world was puWuhed a 
number of years ago, it is still an excellent source of information on the 
nature and character of programs of education for youth and young adults 
throughout the world. Much of the information h still valid and accurate 
although rather extensive reforms have occurred in some of the nations. 



CHAPTER 2 

The United States 
oi the Future; The Social 
Setting for the High School 
of Tomorrow 


In Chapter 1 we analyzed the system of secondary schools now 
existing in the United States and discussed factors that shape the nature 
and character of education. But if evidence supports the thesis that the kinds 
of schools which a society demands and establishes inexorably reficcls the 
social, political, economic, and moral life of the people themselves, and 
that schools continuously adapt to significant changes in society, it is essen- 
tial early in a book on secondary education to give a careful description 
and analysis of major social conditions that will prevail in the years ahead. 
The authors do not assume the roles of astrologers or seers, but we be- 
lieve that the writings and researches of scholars in each of the disciplines 
that treat the science of man and the character of his group life provide 
bases for presenting what to us seem to be the nature and character of 
social conditions and changes that will be evident during the next several 
decades. 

The process of adapting schools to basic social change is slow and 
agonizing; it is not to be presumed that schools change their essential 
structure, basic program, and organizational practices overnight. But grad- 
ually changes will be made in the character and nature of the program of 
education as social conditions are altered. 

Several groups of scholars and many individuals have analyzed trends 
and developments in American life and have published thoughtful pre- 
dictions of changes that very likely will occur in our society between now 
and the year 2000. We will cite many of these works throughout the chap- 
ter, but at the outset attention should be directed to the work of the Com- 
mission on the Year 2000, appointed by the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and chaired by the eminent sociologist, Daniel Bell. In his 
46 
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United States in the year 2000 mil be more like the United States in the 
year 1967 than dWerem:'^ , 

Herman Kahn and Anthony J. Wiener, of the Hudson Institute, a 
research organization, have also written extcnsiscly on the future. In tfte 
same report of the Commission on the Year 2000, they list 13 
long-term multifold trends, and one hundred technical innovations likely 
in the next thirty-three jears.’*® 

In their own large published work, they elaborate on these tremls 
and innovations and speculate on the future of America.* 

Another fruitful source of carefully formulated and profound ide^ 
about America of the future, particularly our urban areas, is the 
of the American Institute of Planners. It sponsored a two-year stud) 
that looked in depth into the future and attempted to set some patterns 
for the development of the urban environment for “the next fifty yc^- 
The study resulted in the publication of three volumes that constitute 
excellent source material for a consideration of major social trends m 
this counuy.® 

In a useful work for studying the future. Kurt Baler and Nicholas 
Rescher* consider the “impact of technological change on American val- 
ues.” In one of the studies reported. Reschcr lists "possible developments 
to 2000 A.D. with major implications for American STilues." and ‘'some 
possibilities for future value change in America.”’^ 

But perhaps we should be sobered by Peter Druckeris scorn for 
soothsayers: “1 envy the courage of the seers who tell us what 2000 may 
look like. But 1 have no desire to emulate them. ... All we can ever pre- 
dict b continuity that extends yesterday’s trends into tomorrow.”*' He 
then Ibts four "discontinuities which, while still below the vbible horizon, 
are already changing strurturc and meaning of economy, polity, and soci- 
ety.” The major "discontinuities" arc in four areas: "(1) Genuinely new 
technologies arc upon us, . . . (2) We face major changes in the world’s 
economy. . . . (3) The political matrix of social and economic life is 
chan^ng fast. . . . (4) Knowledge, during the last few decades, has be- 


-Beli. p. 641. 

« Herman Kahn and Amhony J, Wteasr, The Next Thirtv-lhree Years; A Framework 
for Specolalkm." Daeddus, pp. 705-732. 

* Herman Kahn and Amhony J. Wiener. The Year 2000: A Framevork for Specula- 
sjoi, o<i the Sen Thirrj.three Years (New York: The Macmillan Company, 19671- 

* Wiiriam R. Ewatd. Jr- ed.. Enriroament for Man: The Sert Fifty Yean (1967): 
trtrrroBmenf and Change: The Snt Fifty Yean (1968); and Environment and 

of<fy; The Sert Fifty Yean (1968) (Bloomisgtoa: Indiana Press Unisersity)- 

NKhoIa* Rescfier. I'a/uet ard the Future «New York; The Free 

Press, 1969). 

Appendixes 3 and 4, pp. 96-101- 

* Peter F. Drueier. 37ie Age of Diseontinuitj: Guidelines to Our Changing Society 

(Ne» York: Harper* Row. Pufcliifiera. 1968), p. xiL 
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Table 2. Aclual, Eilimotcd, ond Ptojecicd Populalion of 
the United States, 1940-2015 




Popitlation 


1940 


131.669,275 




140.468.000' 




151.325.798 


1955 


165, 931.000'' 


I960 


179.323.175 


1965 


194.592.000'* 


1970 


206.472.000 



Projected Popiihtion 


Series B’’ 


Series O' 


223.785.000 


219,366.000 

1980 

243.291,000 


233.212,000 

1985 

264.607.000 


252.871.000 

1990 

286,501,000 


270.770.000 

1995 

309.830,000 


288.763.000 

2000 

335.977.000 


307,803,000 

2005 

365.254.000 


328.679,000 

2010 

397,206.000 


351,141,000 

2015 

431.495,000 


374,800.000 


■ Estimated by the Census Bareau. as of July I. 

t'The Census Bureau uses (our estimated fertility rates in predicting population. 
Scries B and C are the middle two of the set. Series B is considered a moderately 
high rate in that it presumes only a modest drop from the levels of fertility >n the 
1950 decade; Series C is based on the assumption that fertility will drop to a level 
commensurate with the prevailing rale prior to the postwar rise. 

Sources; U S. Bureau of the Census, S/ariiricaf /ibsiract u} the United Slates; 1969, 
90ih ed. (Washington, D.C: Government Printing Oflice, 1969), p. 5; “Population 
Estimates,” Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 381 (1967), and 418 
(1969), (Washington, D.C.: Government Piintinn Office); press release, November 
1970. * 


The character and nature of population growth throughout the world 
is also of great importance for the people of the United States. And 
the situation is indeed threatening. 

Table 3 presents the most widely accepted projections of the popu- 
lation of the world available at the present lime. The United Nations 
has spent a great deal of time and effort in studying the entire situation 
and the projected world population is the result of their studies. The 
data show that the population of the world was estimated to be nearly 
3 billion in 1960, and it is predicted that this number will double by 
the year 2000, with more than 6 billion people inhabiting the world. 

Moreover, one of the most important conclusions of these studies 
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Table 3. Popelofon of the World. I960, end '» 

2000 by Brood Age Groups end Developmenl Regions 
(Medium Variant) 


Sumben of Population 

(in millionsy 

I960 1970 1980 2000 


Index of Change 
(I960 - 100) 
1970 79S0 200^ 


All age groups 

World Total 

2998 

3592 

4330 ’ 

6129 

U9.8 

144.4 

204.4 

More developed 
regions’’ 

Developing regions*’ 

976 

2022 

1082 

2510 

1194 

3136 

1441 

4688 

110.8 

124.1 

122.3 

155.1 

147.6 

231.9 

0-/4 years' 

World Total 

1091 

1309 

1553 

1993 

120.0 

142.4 

182.7 

More developed 
regions 

Developing regions 

280 

810 

291 

1018 

307 

1245 

373 

1620 

103.8 

J25.7 

109.7 

153.6 

133.0 

199.9 

IS-64 years 

World Total 

1758 

2093 

2535 

3759 

119.0 

144.2 

213.8 

More developed 
regions 

Developing regions 

615 

1143 

692 

1401 

767 

1769 

916 

2843 

112.4 

122.6 

124.6 

154.8 

148.9 

248.8 

65 years and over 
World Total 

148 

195 

252 

391 

131.3 

169,7 

263.4 

More developed 

81 

104 

130 

166 

129.2 

160.5 

205.7 

Developing regions 

68 

90 

122 

224 

133.8 

180.8 



• Because of rounding, do not add to exact total. 

•> More developed regions include Japan, Europe, USSR, Northern America, tempera 
South America, Australia, and New Zealand; developing regions include Africa, 

Asia (excluding Japan), South Asb. l.atin Amcnca (excluding temperate ho 
America). Meianesb, Polynesia, and Micronesia. 

r rigures for population by broad age group do not include populations of 
and Micronesia. They also do not allow for an adjustment subsequently made 
the total population. 

Source: United Nations. World Population Prospects, as Assessed in 1963 
Nations St/Soa/ Publication, Sales No. 66.XIU.2). part 11 as presented in Zdenex 
Vavra, “Future Trends in World Population Growth," Demography, 4:497-5 
(1967). 


but, perhaps, more hidden in other aspects. Among the major implications 
for education arc the following; 

1. The tremendously increasing demands for education in the United 
Slates and throughout the world will necessitate huge expansion of school 
facilities, large increases in tax moneys for the support of public education, 
tremendous demand for more teachers, school administrators, college pro* 
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•• rfi«.rtlv related to education, gross 

Slates and the other nations of competition for jobs, positions of 

by the people undoubtedly will '"™““„™,ic 5 enter the upper level of the 
leadership and responsibility, and “P^ population grows. Although 

occupational stratum will at a higher rate than the total 

these kinds of jobs will also expand opportunity to enter 

population, the competition become more intense rcgard- 

Ihese more prestigious types of occupattora w 

less of demand. „„r,ienctnc a population explosion will be 

3. More serious, all nations exp 8 P working-age bracket. 

"""'■ 4 . The large numher of yo“"4f“f:ra':io"a, iStlnToVruiypel 
force in the decades ahead necessitates tha pf various kinds and 

including secondary schools. ^'J^;hei7respon5ibilities and roles in voca- 
colleges and universities, examine y 1 ^ career, 

tional education and in the ^ give consideration to their resp 

5. Secondary school educators shoum^g^^^ population situation and its 

Abilities in educating students abMt t P irSe 

implications for the future should include an =PP™P"““ 

world. Unquestionably “’’^'ludlug such matleis as planned pate 
Study of population problems. 

that a numher of "“'lining --ing tho « 

fortunately has become „,irtics of grains of 

because of the development of n .broughout the wort , 

seientilie efforts to i"="=“" States sham its hounff' “PW 
eoume, increase *d X m 

the starving peoples of V'® ' ai^ady written. chances in the 

public funds, about which . p-sult in many dra metro- 

7. The growth in ^P”’»^ trend to urbamm on and m 

social life of the Amenean increase significantly, 

politanism. discussed in the next seettou. 


. Tvorld Population Crises 

^li^atady.Kanda,, 

.. Presidenfs Science Advisoiy ^J^"^,, (Washington. D.C. 

Panel on the World Food Supply, wree 
Ing Office, 1967). 
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livinE. transportation, communication, distribution of food and '“PP''”’ 
the manner in which food will be prepared for use by the fam.ly 
dramatically. Pollution of the air, water, and sod will increase gtea y 
drastic measures are taten to control it. Recreational facilities will 
capacity, and many people will not be served adequately unless 
approaches to this aspect of good living ate taUn. Highways, ^ ' 

and all transportation facilities will be jammed with people, and, 
new methods of providing travel facilities will need to be made. °P=" P 
will be reduced drastically, and on “anlhiir’ mode of living will be an P 

fact. Some of these matters will be considered further in this chapter, 
constant question before us is — ^how should we educate youth for i e m 
kind of world? 


Urbanization and Metropolitanism 

Because of the rapid growth in population in the United States, the 
rapid advancement of technology and industrialization, the stupen otis 
mechanization of agriculture and the increase in agricultural production 
per man hour of labor, and a number of environmental and social factors, 
the American people have tended to migrate to and to congregate in urban 
centers. It we use the U.S. Census Bureau’s definition of urban, the per* 
cent of the population that lived m urban areas in the United States is 
shown in Tabic 4, 

More than 70 percent of the population of the United Stales now 
lives in urban places. This means that more than 140 million of the 
approximately 206 million people living in this nation in 1970 lived m 
cities of 2500 or more and in densely populated areas of the Unted States. 
It is estimated that during the 30-ycar period from 1970 to 2000, as was 
shown in Tabic 2, the population of the United States will increase at 
least 100 million people; demographers predict that the cities and metro- 
politan areas of this country will gain 80 million of this increase, making 
this nation much more urban than it is today. 

But the great expansion of the metropolitan areas will be in the 
suburban and fringe sections rather than in the central part of these great 
population complexes. The Census Bureau in I960 identified 212 Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas. The criterion for designating such areas is 
considerably more restricted than the definition for urban areas, inasmuch 
as it is an cfTori to identify the large metropolitan concentrations of popu- 
lation. Gist and Fava, using this definition and census data, show the 
disparity in growth between the central city and the suburban areas. Table 
5 shows the much more rapid growth of large urban areas than of the 
remainder of the country. In the five largest SMSA’s. only Los Angeles 
experienced an increase in the central city during the decade of 1950-1960 
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Table 4. Population Living tn lirban* Places, Unifed Stotes, 
1790-1960 


Ccrtjwj 

Year 

Percotf 

Census 

Year 

Percent 

1790 

5.1 

1890 

35.1 

1800 

6.1 

1900 

39.7 

1810 

7.3 

1910 

45.7 

1820 

7.2 

1920 

51.2 

JS30 

8.8 

!930 

56.2 

1840 

10.8 

1940 

56.5 

1850 

15.3 

1950 (Old dcf.) 

59.0 

1860 

19.8 

1950 (new dcf. ) 

64.0 

1870 

25.7 

1960 (ofd Jef.) 

63.0 

1880 

28.2 

1960 (new def.) 

69.9 


* Prior to 1960, urban »-as a town of 2500 residents or more; in 1960, the Censu* 
Bureau defined urban as places of 2500 inhabitants or more either incorporated as 
citfe*. yiiJajes, or fowrjs, or as unincorpo/ated places; in densely settled urMn fringe 
areas, whether incorporated or not, around eiues of 50,000 population or more, or 
In certain towns and townships in New England. New Jersey, and Pennsylvania in 
which there is no incorporated municipality but in which the population totals 25,000 
inhabitants or reaches the density of 1500 persons per square mile. The data for 1950 
and 1960 are presented on the basis of both definitions. 

Souitet Koe! P. Gist and Sylvia Fleis Fava, t/r^an ^oe/ery, 5ih ed. (New York; 
Thomas V. Crowell Company. 1964), p. 50. 

(Table 6). In September 1970 the Census Bureau announced (hat “for the 
first time In history, suburbanites outnumber those living in central cities 
— 76 million to 61 million.** The continuation of the urbanization of the 
United States is further jllusiraied in Tabic 7. 


Toble 5. Percent Increose in Population during the 1940- 
7950 end 7950-7960 Decades, According to Type of Areo 


Type €<} Area 

1950 to I960 

1940(0 i9SO 

Tola! U.S. Population 

18.5 

14.5 

All Metropolitan Areas 

26.4 

22.0 

Central cities 

1.5* 

139 

Suburban areas 

6l.7« 

35.6 

Area Outside of Metropolitan 


6.1 

Areas 

7.1 


* Corrected to rule out any populatioa change due to annexation of territory. 

Source; Noel P. Gist and Sylvia Fleis Fava, Urban Socitty, Slh ed. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1964), p. 73. 
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Table 6. Percent Change in Population In the Centrol City 
and the Territory ouUide the Centrol City in the Rve largest 
Standard Metropolitan Stothticol Areas, 1950-1960 


Metropolitan 

Area 

Percent Change, 1950 to I960 

In Central City 

Outside 
Central City 

New York 

-1.4 

75.0 

Chicago 

-1.9 

71.5 

Los Angeles 

27.1 

bi.b 

PhiladelfAia 

-3.3 


Detroit 

-9.7 



Source: Noel P. Gist and Sylvia Fleis Fava, Vthan Society, 5th fd. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1964), p. 74. 


Megalopolis 

The tremendous concentration of population in large metropolitan 
areas has given rise to the development of a new type of metropolitan 

Table 7. Projected Growth in the Populoilon of Metro* 
politan Areo* and in the Ten largest Areas between 1965 
ond 1975 


Metropolitan Area 

Population* 

ms 1975 

Percent 
of Change 
1965 to 1975 

AH Metropolitan Areas 

121.458,000 

136,466,000 

12.4 

10 largest areas 

47.855.000 

53,168,000 

11.1 

New York, New York 

11.366.000 

12,078,000 

6.3 

Los Angeles-Long 

Beach, Calif. 

7,877.000 

9,893,000 

25.6 

Chicago, 111. 

6,688.000 

7,288,000 

9.0 

Philadelphia, pa. 

4.659,000 

5.080.000 

9.0 

Detroit. Mich. 

3,978,000 

4,174,000 

4.7 

Boston. Mass. 

3,205,000 

3.334.000 

4.0 

San Francisco, Calif. 

3.081.000 

3,625,000 

17.7 

Washington. D.C. 

2,409,000 

3,034.000 

25.9 

Pittsburgh. Pa. 

2.385,000 

2,306,000 

-3.3 

St. Louis. Mo. 

2,198,000 

2,356,000 

7.2 


'”5; projeciions based on Scries I-d of popula- 


Census, Projeciiotts of the Population of Metropolitan 
Table Carrenr Population Reports, Series P-25. No. 415 (January 31. 1969). 
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area in which the ever-expanding suburban areas fill in the space between 
each other so that a large land mass actually becomes a densely settled 
and continuous area of buili-up businesses, faciories, apartment houses, 
and dwellings. 

Jean Gottmann, a French geographer, applied the term “megalopolis” 
to such a population phenomenon. The names “strip city” and “super- 
metropolis” have also been applied to this type of urban area. The mega- 
lopolis that Gottmann identified extended from southern New Hampshire, 
encompassing much of Massachusetts. Connecticut, Rhode Island, and the 
southern part of New YorJc State, all of New Jersey and Delaware, the 
District of Columbia, parts of Pennsylvania, most of Maryland, and part 
of Virginia to Newport News. Even in i960, this area comprised over 
53,000 square miles and had a population of more than 37 million, about 
onc-fiftfi of all of the population of the G.S. In the Census Bureau's iden- 
tification of all of the metropolitan areas, 34 of its 212 Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas are encompassed within Goilman's megalopolis. 

By 1970, students of urban affairs felt that the area in southern 
California and the region from Milwaukee through Chicago around the 
Great Lakes to Detroit properly constituted two other megalopolises. And 
many foresee that by the turn of the century there may v^-ell be as many 
as 30 or more of these strip city areas, if not actually megalopolise-s in 
the true sense of Gottman's definition. 


l/rbonixoflon and the Schools 

Obviously, urbanization has had its impact on the educational sys- 
tem of this country. Table 8 shows that almost two-thirds of all of the pupils 
in public schools in 1967 were enrolled in schools located in large metro- 
politan areas. Distributing 2S.5 million pupils among 227 SMSA's means, 
similarly, large concentrations of schools within small geographic areas. 
In fact, all of the remaining ISVj million pupils were spread out across 
the rest of the nation, with 17.861 districts responsible for their education. 

But no one school district encompasses an entire SMSA, so that 
authority for schooling even in these urban centers is divided among 5,529 
separate districts. For example, the New York metropolitan area encom- 
passed 198 separate public school systems in 1967. These districts en- 
rolled 1.875,712 pupils. However. New York City itself comprised only 
one public school system, and it alone enrolled 1,084,845 pupils. Included 
in the Chicago SMSA in 1967 were 327 public school districts, enrolling 
a total of 1,286,717 pupils. Dade County. Rorida. which includes Miami. 
Miami Beach, and Coral Gables, comprises simply one single school dis- 
trict orcanized on a county unit basis, yet in 1967 it enrolled 209,236 
pupils. The metropolitan area comprising Los Angeles county had 96 
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Tqble 8. Number of Public School Systems within ond 
outside of the 227 Stondord Melropoliton Statistical Areo 
(SMSA) and the Enrollment by Sie of School System, 1967 


Size of 

School System 
(Pupils Enrolled) 

Niwihrr of School Systeme 

Total Siimher of Pupils 
Enrolled 

Within 

SMSA 

OiifjrVe 

Within 

SMSA 

Outside 

SMSA 

1,200 or more 

3,112 

3.468 

27.503.448 

n. 943,389 

300-1,999 

I.2f8 

4.344 

855.258 

2,768.126 

150-299 

333 

1.758 

72.462 

385.970 

50-149 

35R 

1,872 

34J3S 

174.765 

1-49 

258 

4.801 

6,512 

86.797 

Nonoperating 

250 

1.618 



Total 

5.529 

17.861 

28,472.218 

15,360.047 

Percent 

23.67o 

76.4% 

65.0‘re 

35.0% 


Source: US. Bureau of the Census. Ctnsus of Covfrnmrnl, 1967; Vel. I. Co\ern- 
mental Organfution (Washington. D.C. 196S), Table 17. 


public school districts, with 1,427,637 pupils. The Detroit metropolitan 
area comprised 97 school districts, which enrolled 931.234 pupils.’® 

On the other hand, the opposite effects of urbanization arc seen in 
the large number of school districts in the United States that enroll very 
few pupils. Table 8 shows that 8431 of the 17,861 school districts outside 
of metropolitan areas enrolled less than 3(X) pupils in the entire school 
system. Many of these arc elementary schools, often the historic one- 
room school located in rural areas. 

At the present lime, the intensive movement to urbanization and 
metropoJitanism in this country has resulted in three serious school prob- 
lems that cry for solution as we move into the last part of the century: (a) 
the overwhelming problems of administering large city school sj’stems, 
such as those cited in the previous section; (b) the disparity, often 
extreme in nature, that exists between ihc central city school district and 
the suburban school districts in expenditures per pupil, tax resources per 
pupil, buildings and facilities, pupil-teacher ratios, instructional resources, 
community interest in and support of the school, program, and. in fact, 
most factors that educators deem to be significantly related to the quality 
of the educational program; and (c) the relationship of the school district 
that comprises the central core of the metropolitan area to the districts 
m the surrounding suburban areas of the SMSA’s. 

Many proposals and a numlsr of plans have been advocated and 


Governments. 1967; Volume I. Coxernmentai 
gamviuon (Washington, D.C.; Government Printing Ofhee. 1968), Table 19. 
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some actually tried for administering the large urban city school. The 
priacipal technique has been to subdivide the school district into sub« 
district or regional areas and to appoint an assistant superintendent of 
schools to administer the schools within the sobdistrict. But in New York 
City another approach was adopted in 1969. After several years of study, 
including reports by consultative committees, the legislature passed a law 
that ordered the school district decentralized.*'’ The existing school dis- 
trict will continue as a legal entity with a board of education and an 
appointive chancellor as its chief administrative officer. But much of the 
authority and responsibility for the operation of the schools, particularly 
in educational and program matters, arc vested in 31 decentralized, largely 
autonomous, community school districts. Each of these school districts 
has a minimum of 20,000 pupils. The citizens of each district elect a 
board of education, which has (he same powers and authority as most 
local boards of education throughout (he United Stales, except for general 
control by the city-wide board over fiscal matters, new construction, and 
the employment, determination of salaries, and working conditions of 
teachers. Five members of this board, one from each borough, arc elected 
by the citizens and two are appointed by the mayor. Educators and citizens 
throughout the nation arc studying closely these developments in our 
largest school system to consider their significance for other systems.” 
Reports of recent major studies and evaluations of the Washington, D.C., 
and Chicago school systems have made recommendations for ibe estab- 
lishment of subdistricts within these school systems and for authority to 
be granted local boards of each subdistrict.** 

Variations in the quality of schooling generally available in the schools 
of the central core district and the surrounding urban and suburban 
school dislticls is evident to anyone familar with metropolitan areas. The 
variations arc often equally as sharp among the schools of the central 
school district themselves, particularly between schools serving areas In 
which residents have high incomes and schools in the slum and ghetto 


"Ciiy School Bill Voted in Albany; Governor Signs It," The New York Tirttes. 118. 
No. 40 . 640 . pp. t and 39 (May I. 1969). . , 

Among many articles written on the subject of deccmraJwatJon lhe« ‘’Jf 
arc especially sicnificant; Richard L Featbersionc and Fredencfc W. ijilt IJrtan 
School DerenUafixation." 5 pans. Amtrkan Sehootond 

ber 1968); 56-59 (December 1968); 30-32 (Febnury 1969); (April 1969); 

and 42:62-66 (September 1969); and Datkl Seldeo. "SchcMt Deceniraliwiion; A 
I’OMtivc Appro.tch"; and Mario D. Fawini. -ParticipjtKjn, Decentmiizatiop Com- 
tnuniiy C^onirol and Quality Education," The Rteord—TeochefS Cof/eje. 7l.85-t07 

P^araoi.. study ditcctor. Toward CrMUng Uftm 

A Study of l/.e IVarh.'nxmn. D. C. Public School* (Ne* 

Colum4 University. 1963). pp. 9-12; 153-17^, Robert J. Kavi^mf. n.r 
Schools of Chhugo.-A Sun ey for the JfoarJ of Eduntwn, Cur o} Chicago (Chicafo. 
The Board of Education, (9^4), pp. 397—101; 146. 
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Major modifications and advancements in American society due to 
scientific and technological developments and the areas of social life in 
which great changes undoubtedly will continue to be made in the future 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Energy resources: \Vc now are at the place in our national develop- 
ment where we have available practically unlimited energy. This originalJy 
consisted of the capital resources of energy, such as coal, oil, and natural gas, 
which arc the stored energy sources available in natural condition, and the in- 
come resources, such as hydro power, nuclear power, and atomic energy. 
Energy sources still largely undeveloped in this nation are those represented 
by oil shales and lar sands, tidal power, wind power, solar energy, and 
geothermal energy. Unquestionably one of the major advancements in the 
future wifi be the increased use of nuclear and atomic energy. 

2. Tronsportaiion: Supersonic jets and the air bus are already realities, 
and the future promises even greater developments in airborne and rocket 
transportation and, perhaps, forms of magnetic or nuclear-powered travel. 

3. Space: Man’s conquest of space already exists. Developments in the 
future will undoubtedly include prolonged exploration and travel to many parts 
of the universe, satellite platforms and space centers, thorough exploration of 
the moon and possibly other nearby planets. 

4. Communication: The communication **cxplosiDn‘’ is already well 
known even to young chiWren. who accept television even when the tele- 
cast is transmitted by satellites or from outer space. Facsimile iransmisston, 
simultaneous voice and visual communication as convenient as the present 
telephone, all sorts of information retrieval systems available to individuals, 
even in the home if desired, are no longer visionary at this stage of our 
advancement in communication and informational storage and retrieval tech- 
niques. 

5. Compuferizatian and Cybernation: The development of the computer 
has been very rapid during the past decade, and the computerization of many 
processes of record Keeping, storage and retrieval of knowledge, and even dec!- 
sion-making and logical thinking arc evident. Major changes in many processes 
such as business transactions, banking, and the use of computers in decision 
making and logical thinking is developing and will become a major factor in 
many aspects of management and executive control. Jt js not that the computer 
will replace man as a decision-maker, but rather that man will rely on the 
computer for basic data and for possible solutions to problems that will give 
a much better choice of alternatives and a much better control over the process 
of decision-making. Simulation will also be a major aspect of computerization 
of decision-making. In cybernation, the computer itself controls other machines 
engaged in production so as to make relatively automatic many processes of 
manufacturing and production of goods. 
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been extensive and sophisticated. efectrical power in 

agricultural implements, and somewhat *he not 

agriculture, and particularly m f ^2 hfe more corn- 
only eased the manual labor of the famer conditions through 

fortable and pleasant. Some modest control ... Another great area 

con^iuons 

and food preferences of the Amencan people. „{ water to the 

Developments in irrigation and the controlled =PP''f “J/^^^duction. 
land have also conlrihulcd markedly lo the advancement jy^pread. 

Control of ditcate. and pests thioujh chemical mean, b'C^m 
Probably the ereatest single factor rcsulling in great ' ductfon and 

tivity has been the nse of fettihret, in plant, grass, and '.“'"ber pmductm 
the use of antibiotics and chemical food supplements in the ration 
animals. Food processing and packaging have also T ’ ,„,s a^nd, 

such as have occurred in dehydrated and fioren P develop- 

looming in the future, the prcseivation of food by ° .mTs 

ments include a greater use of technology in obtaining and preservj g 
of sea foods and in maricullure (sea farming). develop- 

A closely related development is in forestry. Here nmber markS 

ments relate to methods of cutting and preparing trees for the '“mber m 
but also to tree farming and various other aspects of crsnservation the 
increase the availability of woodlands, native grasses, native terrain , 


R. Warfare: The application of scicnlific knowledge and 
World War 11 witnessed the first instance of use of nuclear energy as a * 
for destruction. The use of the airplane and mechanized equipment po 
by petroleum fuels has been very marked and developments in 
explosives, and gunpowder have been similarly extensive. The awesome u 
in technological warfare includes the possibility of space warships, t 
nuclear bombs, antimissile defense systems, the use of lasers and nuc e 
powered vehicles of war, and sea and underwater combat.*' 

The only hope for mankind throughout the world is that such deve op- 
mcnls in modes of warfare arc so awesome and so threatening to our 'C^ 
existence that nations will mutually agree to disarmament, to a cessation of t e 
application of technical knowledge to weaponry, and to peaceful settlement o 
ail differences and national conflicis of interest. 

9. Systems planninf;: The systems approach to planning represents a way 
of utilizing technological resources in production, planning, and management. 
It can properly be designated as a technological development, since it repre- 
sents a method of utilizing the technological resources at our disposal m 
solving our social and human problems, as well as directing manufacturing an 


=* Herman Kahn and Anthony J. Wiener, ‘Technological Innovation and the Future 
of Strategic Warfare," /1jfrona«iicr and Aeronautics. 5. No. 12. pp. 28-48 (Decem- 
ber 1967). 
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Yec/iMlogy Reiiew, 70. X®- '• Pf- 
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12. HeaUh care and medical techttology: The application of technology 
to health care and medicine has in many respects been almost as phenomena 
as It has been in other fields more familiar to the layman. And here, we arc 
not referring to advancements in medical lienee, medical treatment an 
disease control, pharmaceutics, and the like but rather to the use 
nological devices for treating patients. IHustrations are the pacemaker device 
which electronically controls and regulates heartbeat, physiological monitonng 
of a patient’s total physical stale, often with the monitoring instruments linked 
to a computer, and the use of tiny season, the electroencephalograph, an 
computers as medical diagnostic tools. But the most startling advance m 
medical technology and health care has been the transplantation of whole 
organs and the substitution of mechanical devices for certain biological organs 
in man.'* 


13. Educational technology: Teaching and instruction is also benefiting 
from the application of technology, although not in as startling and revolu- 
tionary manner as in the other areas discussed in this section. Most educators 
foresee significant and e;itensive advances in the me of technology and the 
broadening of the types of instruments and devices available for teaching and 
instruction in the years ahead. The use of computers for actually carrying on 
instruction in schools b already well under way, and their use as information- 
storing devices, which may then be used as instructional resources in addition 
to or in lieu of books and other types of published materia! and films, » 
already seen in schools and colleges. 

Television, both broadcast and cIosed<ircuit types, is extensively used; 
video tape recorders and playback machines may be used in a variety of ways- 
It b now readily feasible for school chSdren, through transmission by com- 
munication satellites, to view events and hear performances, addresses, or 
anjlhing of interest that can be filmed by the television camera in any part of 
the worfd. 


A Commbsion on Instructional Technology appointed by Presidenl 
Lyndon Johnson in 1968 concluded in its official report submitted in 


On the basb of present experience and informed projections, the 
Commission believes that technology could bring about far more produc- 
tive use of the teacher’s and student’s time. Of particular importance b 
its capacity to provide instniclion that b truly tailored to each individual 
student. . . , hlorcover, technology could help educators base instruction 
more systematically on what b known about learning and communica- 
tion. . . ,-t 


s Oimate,** Impact of Science on Society, 19, No. 


tier, “Comrolling the Planet’s 
pp. I51-t68. 

-» A rather thorough analysis of the amlication of technolofy to health care and 
medical xience is James F. Dickson. HI. M.D.. “The Ufc Sciences. Technology, and 
Communiljr Needs," Applying Technology lo Unmet Seeds. 

"nd the American Economy. The Report of the Na- 
Technology. Aulomatior, and Economic Progress (Washing- 
Go'erament Printing Office. 1966). pp. 187-202 
- Commission on Insinictional Technology. To Improve Uarmng. A repon to the 
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To expand and improve the use of technology in teaching the Com- 
mission recommended that Congress create National Institutes of Education, 
one of which would be a National Institute of Instructional Technology. 

Although the technological developments possible during the remain- 
der of the twentieth century arc awesome, the most serious problem is not 
whether man can advance lechnolo^ but whether he can live happily and 
lead a satisfying life not only for himself but in relation to his fcllowmen 
throughout llie world in light of these technological and scientific develop- 
ments. Social questions and our ability to adapt to new modes and con- 
ditions of living face the people of this nation in the decades ahead. Melvin 
Kranzberg and CarroU W. Purscll, Jr., well state the situation; 

However one judges the problem, technology lies at the center of 
the 20Jh century and «s dilemmas. In three m.ljor areas it defines the 
boundaries of the possible and often both the rewards for success and 
ghastly penalty for failure; the overriding concern for peace, the rising 
demand from exploited peoples all over the world (and here at home) 
for justice, and the need to close the gap between the material abundance 
supplied by technology and the want which still besets the lives of most 
of the world’s people. Without social justice there can be no peace; 
without the development of technology which creates abundance there is 
not likely to be social justice; and without peace we are unlikely to con- 
centrate on the technologies appropnaic for peace.-® 

David Sarnoff also issues a chailcnge to man: 

The real promise of technology is that it will release man from 
routine drudgeries of mind and body and will remove the final imprint of 
the cave . . . man’s mind will then be free lor the creative thinking that 
must be done if the imprint of science is to be harmonized with man s 
enduring, spiritual, social, and political needs.-’ 

The most important cluster of problems, then, facing man in the 
technological world ol the fuluic remains social and cultural. Obviously 
this in turn means that the schools and educational institutions of the 
future will carry a major responsibility for helping man utilize his tech- 
nological and scientific knowledge for the enhancement of his own spirit, 
his own joys of living, and his own cordial and cooperative relationships 
with his fcllowmen. 


Presideni and the Congress of the United States (Washingion. D.C.: Govemmeni 
Priming OfTice, 1970). pp. 6-7. _ . . - t- / 

Melvin Kranzberg and CutoII W. Pursell. Jr.. “Technology s Challence Mi- 
nolcgy in iVfstcrn CMl-zation. Volume 2, Technohey « i 

Metvm Kranzberg and Carroll W. PurscH. Jr. eds. (New Vorfc; Oxford Univenit) 
Press, 1967), p. 707. 

Sarnoff, press release. 
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Biomedics, Genetic Alteration, ond Genetic Counseling 

Although the scientific and technological developments and pos- 
sibilities for the future, discussed in the previous section, are indeed im- 
pressive and tremendously significant to man, many scholars believe t a 
the greatest scientific advances holding the greatest portent for the future 
of man have been in the field of the bioiogical sciences. These advances 
include the development of the genetic code (DNA) — and with this know 
edge the potentialities of alteration and modifications of the genetic struc- 
ture — the isolation and identification of a sin^e gene in the DNA structure, 
thus tremendously advancing the possibilities of alterations of a specific 
nature, the much more complete knowledge of the nature and character 
of heredity and of genetic influence on human development, some awe- 
some possibilities for control of the nature and character of man himself, 
and, finally, the possibilities that man may artificially create living matter. 
Aldous Huxley, who published his astounding book Brave Sew World 
in 1932, remarked in 1946 that . . the really revolutionary revolution is 
to be achieved, not in the external world but in the souls and flesh of 
human beings.” In 1969, Bentley Glass, an eminent geneticist, was more 
specific on the potentialities Huxley foresaw: 

Together with developments in the culture of reproductive cells and em- 
bryos, with investigation and control of the mutation of genes and 
chromosomes by application of X-rays or selected chemical agents, with 
studies of the sex life of bacteria and the replication of viruses inside of 
host cells, and especially with our growing insight regarding the nature 
of all hereditary substance and Us mode of action, the evolutionary 
theory of today places in human hands the possibility of henceforth 
modifying all life, induding the nature of our own species.*® 

An excellent account of the nature and character of the “biological 
revolution" is provided by Donald Fleming and a number of scholars who 
commented on his analysis of twelve discoveries in biology and genetics 
in recent years.’* 

The basis for much of the advance in biology was the determination 
of the genetic cede. Much work had been done by scientists on the car- 
riers of hereditary traits, but it was not until 1953 that James Watson and 
Frances Crick in a joint collaboration at Cambridge University established 
the structure of DNA.” 


1969"''*^ “Evolujion in Human Hands,- Phi Delta Kappan. 50.506 (Afay 

" Living JO a Bicriogical Roolutton." Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 
i-3. No. .. pp. 64-70 (February 1969); and "Further ThouEhls on the Biological 
M (hJarch 1969), 

Although there arc many accounte of the work of Watson and Cnck. v^ho were 
Nobel prize for discovering the code, one of the most interesting 
reports is to be found in a series of lecture* tqr another Nobel prize-winning geneticist, 
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3» George and Muriel Beadle, p. 
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Opinion by the consequences of genetic diseases, will require that ijople 
who carry such defects be prevented from bearing offspring? Do individuals 
have an inalienable right to bear chadren without concern for the possi- 
bilities that such chadren wDl be bom vwth serious defects that not only 
make their own lives unbearable, or at least unsatisfying, but also constitute 
a tremendous cumulative burden on the social group? 

This of course brings us to the second aspect of this complex problem 
of alteration of the genes (or what some call “human engineering ). This 
is the question of whether man should deliberately set about to alter the 
gene structure in such a way as to create a particular kind of a human 
being. We have already cited Bentley Glass’s visionary statement that 
man is now in almost full possession of the means to modify the hereditary 
nature of every plant, animal, and microbe that he wishes. Joshua Leder- 
berg. Chairman of the Department of Genetics at Stanford University 
School of Medicine and a Nobel laureate, is even more positive about the 
power that man possesses through his knowledge of the genetic code: “The 
application of science to biologr has reached near the fundamental secrets 
of life, and whether it be 20 years or 200, we are still very close to the 
ultimate scientific revolution: the precise control of human develop- 
ment.”** 

But this optimistic view that man has the power to alter his genetic 
makeup, and, hence, to determine the kind of individuals that should 
inherit the earth in the future, is not supported as enthusiastically by other 
scholars. Robert D. Demars states: “The successful application, to human 
cells, of the kinds of techniques that genetically alter microbes is likely 
to mean alteration of those cells, perhaps a gene at a time and with regard 
to trails that arc simply defined and expressed. This is far from being the 
total aim of an effort to improve man’s hereditary makeup.”*® 

The fantastic claims that parents of the future wUl be able to go to 
a genetic control center and prescribe the kind of baby they want to bear 
with regard to sex, level of intelligence, or other characteristics** are 
totally unrealistic. The best that geneticists can do in the foreseeable 
future is a small amount of human engineering in which steps will be 
taken to overcome the highly detrimental effects of certain types of defec- 


» Jwhua Uderberp, TeMimony.’' Resranh in the Service of Man. Heannps before 
Government Operations. Subcommittee on Government Research. 
Congress. First Session (Washington, D.C.- Government Priming 
wiUCe, Ir67/, p. |7. 

-«Robcn p. DeMars. "Investigations in Hainan Genetics v.hh Cultivated Human 
LeiiJ. A Summary of Present Knowledge.- The Control of Human Heredm and 
Yotk: The Macmillan Company. i965). 

Ta>tor. The Biological Time Bomb (New York; World Publishing 
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Pollution and Control of Man'. Environment 
The modificntion of man', cnvijonmcnt 
he became civilized enough to deal ^ots'^of environmental 

his environment. Pollution and all of i P , activities, bis 

alteration arc conditions that -will the decades 

education, and his social and governmental msUtuttons m 

“‘"^'’Environmental pollution is defined *= E"viro™4tunS^^^^ 
tion Panel of the President's Science Advi^ty ^ joct of 

able alteration of our surroundings, wholly or >“S''y “ i/^ergy pat- 
man's actions, through direct or indirect effects of changes n ener^J 
terns, radiation levels, chemical physical constitution and ab 
organisms.”** 

Pollution of the air results from; 

1. The residuals and byproducts of the combustion of fossil fuels m- 
of manufacturing and chemical and 

smelling materials deposited as a result ot nuclear change and 

Other processes involving radioaction ^ 

4, The alteration of the oxygen content of the atmosphere as 
a major change in the balance between oxygen-censummg such 

and animats and the oxygen-creating plants that consume carbon 
give oH oxygen. 

Water pollution results from; 

1. The dumping of huge quanlilics of solid waste that arc 

or spent substances of manufacturing, smelting, and processing in us 
our rivers, lakes and oceans . 

2. Rain water carT)'ing fertilizers, insecticides, and herbicides Irom 

3. Seepage of oil. gas, or other natural substances, usually minerals from 
deposits underneath the oceans 

4. The dumping of huge quantities of sewage and wastes into ou 
streams and lakes 


Land pollution results primarily from: 

1, The application of chemicals, in the form of fertilizers, insecticides, 
and herbicides to the soil 

2. Pallout from pollutants in the air 


“The rnvironmctilal Pollution Panel. President’s Setetree Advisory CommiH«. 
iiKting ihr C?“oli»T of Ouf Lnthonmriti (Washington. DC; Government Printing 
CHhee. 1965), p. i. 
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school ood the dischaige ol its lesponsibaiues to the soaal group of uh.ch 

" ^S^ute of its tuauifcstatious in_ — " 
against commonly accepted stand^^ ‘L““^Aacior is tie claim that 
aacrisUe slogan of this !;*“r,Vatever constituted 
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“"’“hS. David Aiten, Professor of Philosophy at Braudels Umvers^', 

believes tbit "... the phrase the ‘new morality ^,?„a„s- 

some it undoubtedly conveys the idea that we are undergo 

valuation of values’ predicted by Nieusehe lkr«-quar^em 

ago— possibly the first fundamental one since the onset o 

SF" v’evcdheless, we would all probably’ have 

“ in all events, the new morality is no flash m the pan. It 

many people in widely different peer- and age-groups; writeis. m . 

scientisB, ministers, teachers, intellectuals employed at vanous J 

'*°%ut the seriousness of the situation is deplored by 'Z® 

Heiberg, Graduate Professor ol Philosophy and Culture, Drew ;♦ 

And this, indeed is our time’s challenge to mottfty: not “ ^ 

all-to-frcquent breakdown of a moral code, but the fact that ^ ..jj. 
seems to be no mural code to break down. ... To violate moral standards 
white 31 ihc same time acVnowlcdgmg their authority ts ^ a 
lo« all sen« of the moral claim, to repudiate all moral authon , 
c>ery moral standard as such, is something far more serious. 

And John W. Gardner, an eminent educator and formerly Secretary 
of the Department of Health. Education and Welfare in President Johnson 
cabinet, warns; 

We have in the tradition of ihb nation a 'ftcll-tcstcd framewotk of 
salues; justice, liberty, equality of opportunity, the svorth and dignity o 
the individual, brotherhood. Individual responsibility. T^ese are a 
supremely compatible vsith social rcncv.al. Our problem is not to P 
better values but to be faithful to those we profess. Such values canno 
be said to be alive unless they live in the acts of men.** 


«‘l!«uy Djvkl Aiben. *Tbc Sew Morals,** Harper's Magazine. 236;59 iFebruarv 

“Aileft.p.58. „ • . 

«*-\VVil Hcrber- “What Ir the Moral Crisis of Our Time'’" The Inter-erollegtate e^e- 
rlfw, 4 63-<.9 (January-Mafcb 19&S). . 

** Jc^.n W. Ganlner. The Reeoverj of CorpJence (New York' W W Norton 
CoKpany. Ina., 1970). p. IJl. 
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ihe other occupational groups is, and will remain, the largest industry in 
the United Stales. 

Within the broad occupational classification shown in Figure 3 there 
is a great diversity In jobs, requiring differing levels of education and 
skill. For a more accurate look at the situation it is desirable to examine 
demands for workers within narrower occupational groups. 

Studies by the U.S. Department of Labor show that: "Emplo^ent 
in professional and related occupations will show the fastest growth over 
the next 10 years — twice as fast as overall employment. These occupations 
generally require the most formal educational preparation to qualify for 


Employment Growth Wall Vary Wadety 
Percent Change 1965-1975 



Figura 3. Percent chonge m nuotber of persons employed 
m mojor occupolionol growp»f>g», 1965 to 197S. Source: U.S. 
Deponmeni of lebor, Bureou of labor Sfotisfics. Occupo- 
honol OuHook Hondboot, 1968-1969 ed!Ko». BuHetJ/j 1550. 
^16; ond Manpower Report of Ihe President, 1969. p. 63 
IW) Printing Office, 1968 ond 
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Bi0Governm.nl a recent Director of the Budget 
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..US. De7artme"t (Wa.l-nSe"- ' 

Warnfroi^al b! uS«. anti John H- Tnmm. c 
Press, 1967), p- 560. 
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Table 9. Federal and Slate ond Local Governmental Ex* 
pendifures, t942~1969 


Year 

Federal Government 

Stale and Local 
Governments 

1942 

% 34,662,000,000 

S 10,914,000,000 

1950 

42,429,000.000 

27,905.000,000 

1955 

70.342.000.000 

40375,000,000 

I960 

90,289.000.000 

60.999,000,000 

1965 

118,996.000,000 

86.554,000.000 

1967 (est.) 

1970 (est.) 

194.400.000.000 

105^78,000,000 


Source: US. Buma of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States; 1969 
(Washington. D.C; Government Priming Office, 1969), p. 407 and 375. 


the services and welfare required m a modern age while finding ways for 
the ordinary citizen to share m decision* and policy-making processes.®* 
Another aspect of the expanding role of government of gjtat interest 
to educators is the increasing involvement of the federal government in 
the educational programs of this country. Until the period following World 
^ar ll, the direct participation of the federal government in the establish- 
ment and operation of the schools was limited to the grants of land 
beginning in I7S7 with the passage of the Northwest Ordinance lo new 
states for the cstablbhmcnl of schools, and the allocaiion of aid for 
vocational education through the Smith-Hugbes Law passed in 1917, 
and subsequent related Jawx. Table JO show's that the federal govenirnent 
made grants of slighUy more than 100 million dollars to the states in 
1945 for direct support of educational programs. By 1969, these grants 
had increased more than 80-fold, a total of 8VS billion dollars. The total 
expenditures of the federal government for education and activities related 
to education shows an even more stupendous increase. 

Most authorities agree that federal support for education in all 
aspccts-<lcmentaiy. secondary, and higher education— will continue to 
mcTcase rapi ly in the years ahead. The principal concern of educators, 
njAcvcr. 15 not the increasing involvement of the federal government in 
education, m terms of financial support, but the nature and character of 
^c(i support and the types of controU the federal government may exercise 
O'er educational imiitutions. 


SKkn«» or Government.- The Age of Dis- 
“xy INew Yctk; lUrper k Row. I96S). Chap. 10. 
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1. Coormonor, Barry, Mog?°w.f.=r^ 

dcstioying our planet. Hrs propoaaU for survival 

2. do M,' Garrett, ed., Euvironmeu.ol 

. 0 ... eurreu. 

ccoJogical problems. o^tnurces Environ- 

3. Ehrlich. Paul R.. and Anne H. EM“h. /“'’“to W H Frueruan and 
mrnr: /.ruer in Humnn Eroioffl,. =»" ";„5, data, on 
Company. 1970. A comprehensive study, ="'P . Escellent 

matters relating to man and his relationships to ^e environm 
section on population problems, and a thought-provoKing 
threats to roan’s existertce. „ Center 

A. Ehrlich, Paul R., and others. "The Biological held 

Afosorine. 2;2S-»9 (November 1969). ''“'T ihe nature and 

by the Center tor the Study of Democratic j„„ed and 

character ot the biological revolution Identifies 
suggests significant things that may be done to meet ttee p ^ 

5. Gardner, John W.. T/ie Recover, o/ and 

Norton i Company, 1970. An insightful ^ay on American 

a blueprint for developing a better future by a Veen ob ,„d to 

life. He has faith in the ability ot the people fblve our p 
correct the deficiencies of personal and group “ y " Jjor the 

6. Hauser. Philip M., ed,. Die Popolut/on Dileinmu. 2d ed. Prep 

American Assembly, Columbia University, Englewood , ion 

licc-Hall. Inc., 1969. This is one of the best volumes on the pop 
explosion, wiih problems and issues identified. . 

7. Mesthene. Emmanuel G.. Tfchnological Change: Us l^acl on ^ ^ 

Society. Cambridge; Harvard University Press. 1970. ^ rtu- 

the manner in which technological innovations create both new 

nitics and new problems for society, and social, political, and ecOT 
reoreanlration needed to realize maximum benefits from technology- 

8. Moore. John A.. Science /or Society: A Bifc/iogrophy. ,.,.^ 3 . 

American Association for the Advancement of Science. 1970. IM 
ture on the matters presented in this Chapter is extensive an 
Hence, ue arc listing here one of the best bibliographies availaoi 
many of these subjects, svith the suggestion that students consult i 
additional readings. It is classified by subjects and includes both 
and articles. , Vnrk' 

9. Moynihan. Daniel Pm ed.. Toward a P/ational Urban Policy. New to • 
Hade Books, Inc.. 1970. Tssenty-four leading experts discuss the proMe 
of the urban city and what needs to be done to improve the qua i y 
urban life. 
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CHAPTER ^ 


Characteristics of the Youth 
To Be Educated 


In introducing the <liscu«ion of Mini 
in Chupter I, we indiceted teuhe two ,hnl V™' 

ot educetion are the young to be educated and the soc at gt p 
lates the putposet, aims, and objeoiyes o ” 1 „ chapter 

jchools, and controls the program and msumbonal ^4l- 

3 we will look at the other of these two tundamer^^tai factm in h 
tional process-the pupils to be edu^ted. kVe 

data and infonnation on the see, chara«er, and but 

that has been established for the education of „„,a:pts 

will also present some significant and important '"'f ” . and 

about youth themselves— their characteristics the ^ 

aspirations, their problems, their frustrations, how „( 

thOTselvcs in the world of today and of the future ntnl °"r' ^„a 3 ry 
importance tor us professionals who leach in and dirca the 

'^*'°°Obviously, we could devote an entire book iuell to the 
of information and gcneraliialions teachers need about the k'’""’ 
to be educated in our hi^ schools. But most teachers or pr pe 
teachers have already taken or will take one or more college . 

educational psjchology, the psychology of adolescence, and relatea 
jeeu. It is unnecessary to repeat such information here. lUtner, 
authors base chosen to select topics fell to be especially significant 
important for planning the program of secondary’ education in this cou 
in the decades ahead, about uhich we present recent data, concepts, 
points of view concerning characteristics of the student population 
may not have been considered fully in psychology courses for teac e 
We emphasize that such treatment does not mean that we are oyerloo ' ^ 
the needs, interests, concerns, and developmental characteristics o 
entire body of youth, now about 15 million strong, who are the potentia 
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How Many Yoath Atlend S.hooH 

Secondary schooling is but one pail f^L.ions. To grasp 'J’' 
extends from kindergarten ^ j states today. Table U 

size and nature of tbe '"'"Pf''" 'll the elementary, secondary and 
presents Information on 1899 through ’P*® 

higher education ievels tor *= ‘‘“ssJsss biennial survey of education. 

Enrollment In Secondary Seltoo secondary 

More information on the — Sc also'gives proi«.cJ 

school they attend is shown in TaHe 12^ ™ „o„pubhc 
enrollments for grades ‘"ie^ pojections are made by the 

schools through the tall of . , 1^5 If the United States O , 

National Center lor ej-,,,|ons were made by the 

Education, At the time these pr c g„dts 9-12 m e 

Center, all of the children who place high confid nej:^ 

of 1977 had already been schools in this count y 

them as rcflccUng the 
mosl of ihc decade of the 197 



* Estimated. 
SoLTw; US. 
lVi’»ibington. 
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Table 12. Enrollment in Grades 9-12 In 
ond Nonpublio Day Seb<»ls 1899-1900 to 1965-19W crnd 
Proiected to Fall 1977; and Enrollment in Schools Designated 
os "Secondory" by Reporting Public and Nonpublic Units. 
1959-1977 


EnroUmenl in Grades 9-12 Enrollrnenl in 


Year 

Public 

Schools 

Nonpublic 

Schools* 

Total 

"Secondary 

Schools"'^ 

1899-1900 

519,251 

180,152 

699,403 


1909-1910 

915.061 

200,337 

1,115.398 


1919-1920 

2,200,389 

299.787 

2.500.176 


1929-1930 

4,399.422 

412.378 

4.811,800 


1939-1940 

6,601,444 

528,535 

7,129,979 


1949-1950 

5.724,621 

728,388 

6.453.009 

12.276,000 

1959-1960 

8,484,869 

I,If4.94I 

9.599,810 

1965-1966 

11,691,808 

1,329,015 

Projected 

13.020.823 

16,904,000 

Fall 1971 

13,900.000 

1.400,000 

15,300,000 

20,300.000 

Pa!) 1973 

14,600,000 

1.400,000 

16.000,000 

21,200.000 

Fall 1975 

15,100,000 

1.400.000 

16,500,000 

21,800,000 

Pall 1977 

15,200,000 

1.400.000 

16.600.000 

21.800,000 


• Includes smill number enrolled in special federal schools, stibcollegiale schools 

colleges, and residential schools for exceptional children. 

bin part, estimated (see source for de&iitioos and assumptions). 

Sources: U.S. OITice of Education, Dig«f of Educational Statlsties: 1969 £t»non 
{Washington, D.C.: Covemmeat Printing Office, 1970); and US. Office of Educa- 
tion. Projecilon of Educaiionat Statistics to 1977-1978: 1968 Edition (Washington. 
D.C: Government Printing Office, 1969) Table 2 and 3. 


Another interesting bit of data is provided in this table. So that the 
data arc comparable for the years during which the V.S. Office of Educa- 
tion has collected statistics since its founding in 1867, they arc reported 
for enrollments in grades 9-12, the traditional grade level of the American 
high school. However, in recent decades the junior high school has been 
established and in educational circles this level of schooling is also re- 
garded as being secondary rather than elementary in nature. But practices 
vary among school systems and among the states in reporting enrollment 
data by type of school, and what is called a junior high school in one 
school system may not comprise the same grade levels as a similarly named 
school in another system. Nevertheless, the U.S. Office of Education in 
recent years has reported enrollments and predicted enrollments through 
1977 for schools simply labeled as “secondary schools” by the reporting 
school systems. 

Turning our attention to enrollments in grades 9-12 we note that 
the number of pupils attending ht^ schools approximately doubled each 
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decode from .he school 7=” lXl5 mil.fo'n 

30 years later, enrollments had again “ „[ ft-.s nation. If 

states, the total enrollment was 20 million. 

/taticipoted Enrollments enrollments will 

But this phenomenal gros^h in sKOndaj ^^h .„ 

not continue during the 1970s. In t ^t P ^ ,epered oil con 
lire United States reached its peak m th J ,^en 

siderably from that high pom. of 4,317 000 o , 3 ,^et the 

annual Increase of two.huds f “ .wen.y««' «"“?e'r Uv " 

of the century “VL'r W o.&" ''“l“‘he n "bltr 

though rates of birth per 0“ large ine"«‘ '” 

such as was true m the late » 


Toble 13. 

Age of the Uniicd States. IWU- 


Yeors of 



1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1990 

1995 

tooo 

2005 

2010 

2015 


20.668.000 

20.741.000 

19.056.000 

21.514.000 

24.586.000 

26.923.000 

27.738.000 

28.433.000 

30.086.000 
32.607.000 


19.100.000 

20.807.000 

20.879.000 

19.200.000 

21.651.000 

24.713.000 
27 042,000 
->7 855.000 
■78 548.000 

30.195.000 


Tota! 

41.548.000 

39.935.000 

40.714.000 

46.237.000 

51.636.000 

54.780.000 

56.285.000 

58.634.000 

62 . 802.000 


,i,f yn/ffi/ 

• For explanation see rrojecthiti of ihf by 

Source: U5. Bureau of the j , '’L', [Washington. D C.. 

by ARf. 5er. ami Color M 7990. Vy. No. 28* 

:0f5. Current Por“’“''°?,^'Kbler4 awl 
mem Printing Ofllce. 1967). Tables 4 w~ 
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young people reaching marriageable age predicates a great increase in 
population potentials for secondary schools 20 years hence. 


Graduation and Dropout Rates 

Although enrollment in secondary schools has grown by leaps and 
bounds since 1900, secondary education is still not universal; not all 
young people today complete a program of secondary schooling. 

The tremendously large increase in secondary school enrollments in 
recent decades has been due to two factors: (a) rapid expansion in the 
population of the United Slates, particularly since 1945 as was shown in 
Chapter 2; and (b) a much greater demand among young people for 
secondary education, as evidenced by the much higher percentage of young 
people v.ho are enrolled in educational institutions. Table 14 illustrates 
the situation. Enrollment in school among lO-13-year-oId children has 
been almost universal since 1930 and virtually universal for 14- and 15- 
year-olds by 1960. Although a great increase has occurred in the per- 
centage of young people aged 16-24 who attend educational institutions, 
particularly since 1950, not all of this age group, even among 16- and 
17-year-old$, are attending school. 


Gr0dueti0n from High Srheel 

A considerable understanding of the educational attainments and 
status of American youth may be gained from a study of Table 15, which 
reveals the extent to which the young people of ihb country arc pursuing 
a formal education at the present lime. The last two rows of figures pro- 
vide this insight. Of all 20-24-ycar-olds in this country in 1969, the 
Census Bureau estimated that 78.3 percent had graduated from high school, 
assuming that all of those who entered college had in fact graduated from 

Table 14. Percent of Youth Enrolled In School, 1930, 1950, 

1960, and 1966 


Group 

I9S0 

10-13 years 

97.1 

14 and 15 years 

88.8 

16 and 17 years 

57.3 

18 and 19 years 

25.4 

20~24 years 

lA 


1950 I960 1966 


98.6 99.5 99.3 

94.7 97.8 98.6 

71.3 82.6 88.5 

29.4 38.4 47.2 

9.0 13.1 19.9 


Census. Poputotion: 1930. Volume 11 (Washinelon, D.C.: 
P- U-S- Ofl-'ce of Education. of 

r 4- (fifure tWastonghm, DC: Government Priming Oflicc, 1968), 
p. ^^^tnfure for .0-^4 years for 1930 obtained from Popuhihrr 1940. \o\. II. Part 1. 
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secondary school - sctooUnl 

port for this astounding rate E year for the 25--9- 

United States is provided by the da ^ poups 

and 3Q-34-year'Olds. Although q reveal that more than seven 
S LpJed high the united States^ 

“nTp'oVetr Sd Scs-toda, are graduating front high sc ■ 

Toble 15 . Percent -I Yoejtg W> 

Level of Schooling Completed, ivau. _ 


Highest 
Level of 
School 
Completed 
Nono 

Elementary 
School Only 
1-4 years 
5-7 years 
8 years 
High School 
Only 

1-3 years 
4 years 
College 
1-3 years 

4 years 

5 or more 
years 

Percent 
completing 
high school 
Percent 
entering 
college 


iWO 


0,9 0.6 — ' 

1.0 

0.7 — 

4.4 1.6 1-1 
11.6 5.2 2.6 
15.2 6.4 3-d 

4.9 

13.8 

19.7 

2.1 1 3 

6.6 2R ; 

8.0 4.8 

23 1 22.7 15-0 
3l'.6 39.9 42.6 

22.0 

24.7 

21.8 163 
37.6 44.1 

9,1 IS.O 27.0 
3,31- 4.5 7.0 

7.2 

5.8** 

12.0 14.6 
7.2 10-0 

3.8 6.0 

j,2 1*7 


44.0 63.6 78.3 

37.7 

60.6 747 

12.4 23.7 35.7 

13.0 

23.0 30'6 

■miTrvihi^ 


2.6 

8.1 

9.8 


23.0 

34.3 


10 fi 
6.7 


1.7 

4.4 

5.4 


> 8.2 

43.8 


11.8 

9.0 


32.8 


55.7 


70.2 


Note: 1940 figures mciuuc - 

insUnce. 1969- . 

■ IncluJcJ in 1-4 years for 1940 da». , jj, p^rt j- ' lO. 

Mneludes 4 or more No. 1^4 (re^tu j 

Source: VS. Bureau ot Re/"'"- KVJv 

mo. Vol. 2: anJ C«rrr«r Printing OfTice)- 

1970) (Washington. D.C.: Oos-emment l-n 
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M a xaUCL of fact, i. is no. 

dose .0 four out of every five , ,„ger number of young 

stm complete age are now completing b'g" 

adults who had not graduated °t ^ and other forms 

school through adult high of Ihe equivalent of a high 

of individual study that tesul m ° ,,„dar3lred tests, 

school diploma througji a system of natio y ,l,a entire pop- 

"This amazing level of ''■".“"rtird^uring Otc las. 

nlation of the ^ul'S ha^”^)',^^, .^an half of all young 

quarter of a century. Table rrtmnletcd a program of second 

Llts of the apptopriate age gr^p “7^“ Jn dLing ftom high 
ary schoolmg in 1940. The percenutge points pet 

school has increased ^ states is rapidly becoming as 

wp-ir Secondary education m the United Mates i p / 

univetsal as ekmentaty schooling was ^nwriS^is the high rate of 
A second significant fact indicated by 'La more than one- 

continuation of young Amencans j „ 1969 had al- 

fhird (35.7 percent) of all persons 20-24 J'Un 01 g 
ready enrolled in college. Considenng the po ^ had 

20-24-ycar-old group had not yet “7 ?!?rvLervice^r other reasons, 
delayed entrance into college because of Tl’^.ooroximateW 38 percent 
it seems quite apparent that at die present time approximately pe 

of the appropriate age groups are ^out hall of those 

Among die older age groups listed m Table 15 about na^ 

who entered college had remained tor lour or ^ non- 

that this ratio has increased in recent years. Henc , ^ J 

dude that 20 percent of the appropnatc age cohort g p 
pleting at least four years of college. 


Rofe of Dropout 

However, these facts about the universality of '’'"’■'I'^uration °and 
nty education, the very high rate of eotranee into collegiate educa , 
completion of a degree or professional program °"8 .™7°“ ® 'VqyOs 
of today should not blind us to a very disturbing fact— m the early 
about one person in five of an appropriate age cohort group is ^ 

pleting a formal program of secondary education. The dropouis 
discussed in the next section. _ .fomments 

These very important conclusions about the educational at 
of American youth are summarized in Figure 4. whom 

Figure 4 takes account of a group of high school graduates lor 
it is difficult to obtain accurate information — the young people w 
roll in noncolle^ate postsecondary schools of many kinds, ^th P 
and private, including nonprofit and proprietary institutions. These 
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Figuf® 4. Edveofioftol oft^nmenti of tho eppropriato og« 
groups In the early 1970s. 

tutions include noncollegiatc schools of noting — including praciical nurs* 
ing programs— all sorts of public vocational and technical institutes and 
schools, noncollegiatc programs offered hy community and junior colleges 
and other educational institutions, private schools offering instruction in 
such fields as cosmetology, barbering. mechanics, auto repair, electronics, 
heavy machinery, construction and building trades, business, and a great 
variety of other programs. E.xcepi for public institutions that must report 
enrollment data to state authorities, figures are not gcncr.illy available 
from these types of noncollegiatc insliluiions. Studies of high school grad- 
uates by particular school systems and slate departments of education 
provide some base for estimating the extent to which young people enroll 
for formal programs of education either full lime or part lime in these types 
of institutions. We estimate the figure at 15 percent but recognize that this 
is only an approximation, although the best we can make at this time. 

The remainder of an age group, estimated at 27 percent, is com- 
posed of those young people who graduate from high school but who, 
w-iihin the following few years, at least, do not enrol! in formal organized 
programs of postsecondary education. It is recognized that many of them 
will participate in one or more kinds of educational programs which do 
not fit into the category of a planned sequential program for career or 
general education objectives in a formally recognized educational institu- 
tion. 
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The High School Dropout 

A high school dropout is defined as an individual who did not grad- 
uate from high school, which, universally in the United States, is based 
on 12 grades of schooling beyond the kindergarten level. 


The Extent of Dropping Out 

In the previous section we estimated, on the basis of the best data 
obtainable at this time, that 20 percent of the youth in the United States 
today of the appropriate age group drop out of high school prior to grad- 
uation. This contrasts with a dropout rale of approximately 35 percent as 
recently as 1960; in 1950, it was estimated that not more than half of the 
youth of the appropriate age groups were graduated from high school. 

With approximately 4 million persons romprising each age cohort 
group of the secondary school population at the present time, it is evident 
that even with the very low rale of 20 percent, at least 800,000 young 
people are dropping out of high school at the present time. During the 
decade from 1960 to 1970, at least 7,500,000 young adults in the United 
States dropped out of high school. Although the extent to which 3 ’aung 
people graduate from high school in the United States far exceeds the 
rate in any other country of the world, educators nevertheless recognize 
that dropping out of high school constitutes a serious problem in American 
life. The reasons for such a statement will be evident later in this discus- 
sion. 

Inasmuch as schools arc administered by local school districts, the 
rate of dropout in individual schools within the districts or in the district 
itself is of utmost importance in planning educational programs for youth. 
Dropout rates among pupils enrolled in secondary schools that serve the 
slum area of a central city may run as high as 60 percent, while there may 
be practically no dropouts in schools serving a high income residential 
area. Daniel Schreiber in his study of holding power in large city systems 
presents some evidence on the dropout rates in 128 cities of the United 
States.' 

Robert A. Dernier and Mary Ellen Warshauer made an elaborate 
analysis of dropout rales and factors correlated with dropouts in 131 of 
the largest cities in the United States. They show in two tables an amazing 
variation in the rates of dropout among large cities. Nashville, Tennessee, 
and St. Louis, Missouri, for example, show the highest dropout rate as 
they calculate it, among whites — ^28 percent; the lowest rate was in Dear- 
born. Michigan, 7 percent. In the adjoining city of Detroit, it was 15 per- 


//oWrng Powtr/Large City School Systems (Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1964). ' & • 
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ccni. Berkeley, California, had a rate of 8 percent; across (he Bay in 
San Francisco the rale was 17 percent. The dropout rate among nonwhite 
youth not only contrasted markedly in some cities (but not in others) 
with the rate for whites, but shows even greater ran^ among the 131 
cities. The rates for nonwhiles are 24 percent for Nashville, 25 percent 
for St. Louis, Dearborn (which has a smalt nonwhite population) zero per- 
cent, Detroit 22 percent, Berkeley 8 percent, and San Francisco 14 per- 
cent. But in Boston, Massachusetts, and Dallas, Texas, the rate was 35 
percent, in Miami, Florida, 36 percent, and in Phoenix, Arizona, 34 per- 
cent.® 

A comprehensive st.atcwidc study of high school dropouts, made in 
1965 far the state of Colorado, showed that although the total dropout 
rate was 25.2 percent for the entire state (considering all persons for 
which no information was available as dropouts), the rates vary from as 
low as 12.3 percent in the region of Eastern Colorado to 30.0 percent for 
the metropolitan Denver area. Interestingly, the Colorado Springs — Pueblo 
area, just a short distance south of Denver, showed a dropout rate of 
only 19.1 percent.’* 

Who Drops Out of School? 

Many studies of the characteristics of school dropouts have been 
made, and we can quickly draw on these reports for a description of 
these )’oungsters, for most of them present a common picture. 

In their extensive analyses of the dropout problem in large cities, 
Denticr and Warsliauer give the most complete and definitive profile of 
the school dropout: 

The recurrent attributes common to high school dropouts arc easy 
(o catalogue. The model dropout is a low school achiever, usually below 
grade /eve! for his age, he is a member of a low-income family in which 
the parents have low educational attainment. He participates infrequently 
in the extra-curricular life of his student peers. . . . Clinically oriented 
researchers tend to find character disorders. . . . Sociologically oriented 
researchers tend to find disorganized families and associated evidence of 
poor early socialization. . . . 

Given the high positive intercorrclations between low educational, 
occupational, and economic attainment of parents, racial minority group 
membership, and marital and family disorganization, \ve may lump the 


- Robert D. Dentler and Mary Ellen Waishaucr. Big City Oropauts and lHiierares 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, publishers. I968J, Tables B-2, Column 18, and 
R-3, Column 19. ■ , 

* Colorado State Department of Education, Colorado Dropout Project, Analysis of 
Dropout Srafwfics of the Colorado Dropout Seseortfi and Action Project (Denver: 
The Department, 1965), Appendix L, p. 7. 
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surface attributes of the dropout together and view him as deprived . . . 
(but) the dropout is not culturally deprived. The standard of culture 
advanced by the school h but one standard among many; and in our 
society, schools arc supposed to buttress some degree of cultural plural- 
ism. In the same sense, social deprivation is ambiguous. 

. If we work with the connotation of deprivation, we make better 
headway. We can then conclude that the high school dropout is educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. If he wants to live by the rules of the school 
game, his chances are reduced by countcrpressurcs from hfs home and 
his environment outside the school. If he is uncertain about the merits of 
staying in high school and graduating, his "background” and the response 
of educators to their owti mtemalizcd assumptions about that background 
may reduce his ability to remove that uncertainty. In this event, the dis- 
advantaged student is one who is vulnerable to determination from with- 
out. . . . The dropout is educationally disadvantaged because, at any one 
moment, his behavioral selling includes forces that constrain him to quit 
school. That setting contains self, family, peers, and the school.* 

Lucius F. Cervantes, a sociolo^t who has done a great deal of re* 
search in the area of extended “Friend-Family System," also made an 
extensive investigation of a matched group of youth, half of whom had 
continued their education till graduation and half of whom had dropped 
out. He particularly investigated the relationship of the Friend-Family 
System and social background of the youth to dropping out. He concludes 
his entire study by presenting the following 20 characteristics that are 
commonly found among youths who drop out: 

Dromjut Prediction Table 

School 

1. Two yeare behind in reading or arithmetic at seventh-grade 
level. Majority of grades are below average. 

2. Failure of one or more school years (1st, 2nd, 8th, 9th grades 
most commonly failed, 8S% of dropouts behind one year; 
53% two at more years). 

3. Irregular attendance and frequent tardiness. Ill-defined sickness 
given as reason. 

4. Performance consistently below petentiak 

5. No participation in extracurricular activities. 

6. Frequent change of schools. 

7. Behavior problems requiring disciplinary measures. 

8. Feeling of "not belon^ng" (because of size, speech, personality 
development, nationality, social class, family disgrace, retarda- 
tion in school, dress, lack of friends among schoolmates or 
staff, etc.). 

Family 

9. More children than parents can readily control (e g., only child 


* Dewier and Warshauer, pp. S-6. 
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for divorced and wording mother; five or more for non- 
divorced and working mother of blue* and lower white-collar 
class). 

10. Parents inconsistent in affection and discipline. 

11. Unhappy family situation (common acceptance, communlca- 
f/Oft, and pieastirabic experiences lacking: family sofitfarity 
minimal). 

12. Father figure weak or absent. 

13. Education of parents at cigh(h>gradc level. 

14. Few family friends; among these few many problem units 
(divorced, deserted, delinquents, dropouts). 

Peers 

15. Friends not approved by parents. 

16. Friends not school oriented. 

17. Friends much older or much younger. 

TAT (Psychological orientation) 

18. Resentful of all authority (home, school, police, job, church). 

19. Deferred gratification pattern tveafc. 

20. Weak self-image.’^ 

Iti one of the most cxiertsivc treatises on the school dropout, Edgar 
Z. Friedenberg, a sociologist who often serves as adult inierpretcr of the 
adolescent, writes in very bitter and disquieting terms about dropouts in 
the urban cities: 

They arc iiUdiscipVmtd. They have no basic skills. They are so sore that 
any place you touch (hem hurts: and when they hurt, they hurt back. 
They are extremely parochial, limited in their experience of the world to 
a few city blocks of desolate slums, and therefore, both gullible and 
suspicious about anything beyond it. They are sometimes homeless: (hey 
never have any quiet place to study and think . . . They live, their 
teachers sometimes say, like animals; and as they say it, a ghost sobs, 
harshly.® 

Norman M. Chansky, who made an extensive study of Operation 
Second Chance, a project in North Carolina to prepare dropouts for em- 
ployment, describes the dropouts with whom they worked in three areas 
of that state in the following terms: 

The dropout views himself a disenfranchised, second class citizen. 

He is not a part of the mainstream of the local social groupings. He 
craves soci.il acceptance. Aforeover, he wants to “amount to something 
so that he will be treated like any other human being. Frequently, he 


® Lucius F. Cervantes, The Drop Our: Causes and Cures (Aon Arbor: The Universiiy 
of Michigan Press. 1965), pp. 198-199. 

® Edgar 2. Fr/edenberg, “An Ideoiosy of School Withdrawal. Profile of the School 
Dropout. Daniel Schreiber. ed. (New York: Random House. Vintage Books, 1968), 
p. 23. 
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lacks the connections which Would plant him in the mainstream of the 
community. Had he the connections, his lack of social courtesies would 
prevent him from entering into the mainstream. He feds, he hopes, he 
accepts rejection stoically, he despairs, he hopes again, he aspires to im- 
prove himself in the face of many social barriers. Sometimes he gives 
up; most often he drives onward anticipating social rejection. Often he 
has difficulty expressing his feelings in articulate English.’ 

This, then, is in general what our dropouts are like, although as in 
any educational matter, \ve must recognize the tremendous range of vari- 
ation from individual to individual and the great weight of individuality 
among any group of young people about whom wc svritc. And this par- 
ticularly applies to the dropouts, for there arc dropouts who fit scarcely 
any or none of the characferisfics listed by the reports just cited, and un- 
doubtedly none that fits all of them. 


Causes of Dropping Out 

V/e should never confuse a description of the trails and character- 
istics of individuals who drop out of school with the causes. Traits may 
be indicative of at least some of the causes, but the basic underlying causes 
of dropout lie much deeper in the cultural and educational pattern of the 
communities in which these children live. Dcntlcr and Warshauer partic- 
ularly point this out in their study: 

As previous studies have shown, there are complex, psychological 
processes involved in dropping out of school. But Wc have in this study 
provided substantial evidence showing that these processes occur under 
predictable community conditions. Withdrawing from high school before 
graduation is therefore not an event to 6c diagnosed, prevented, or treated 
individually. High school withdrawal should be viewed ecologically. 

Thus, the ecological variable is an index of community advantage 
that includes poverty, occupational mix, underemployment, and over- 
crowding of housing stock. A strong linear relation obtains: the lower the 
level ol advantage wUhin a great city, the bighci that city’s dropout rate 
will be. relative to other cities. . . . The high school dropout withdraws 
under the structural constraints of a social and economic context of low 
advantage. . . . 

This pattern is one in which the odds that militate against gradu- 
ating from high school for any given Amencan zdoiesceat vary notably 
from community to community, and these odds are in turn mainly a 
function of the odds militating against demographic and economic growth 
for any given community. No doubt there ars important psychological 


’ Norman C Ch^sVy Unmpprd Good: The Hehab.hiaiion 
(SpnngrieJJ, JJJ.: Charles C Thornas. Pubfidier. t966). p. 137. 


ol Sell, ml Dropouts 
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and cducnJiona! determinants of withUraival from high school. But in the 
aggregate, withdrawal is associated more relevantly with growth prospects 
present not m the student but in the city be inhabits.* 

TJiffsc scjjolars arc. in effect, telling us that the child who grows up 
in a slum section of our urban cities and whose family is a victim of 
poverty and all of the attendant conditions drops out of school in large 
part at least because of the environmental web in which he is caught. The 
social, economic, emotional, inteffecioal, and cultural aspects of his life 
strongly impel him towards dropping out of school, often as soon as the 
law will permit. Dropping out becomes very much the thing to do in 
terms of the environmental pressures and conditions under which he lives. 
He truly has been fundamentally and basically shaped by his environ- 
ment, and the cumulative effect of this complex syndrome of factors is 
to encourage him to drop out of school. 

Out there arc other reasons for dropping out. A small percentage 
of an appropriate age group cannot complete school because of serious 
illness, incapacitating physical and mental conditions of various kinds, 
and incarceration in penal and corrective institutions. Early marriage and 
the related changes in the social and familial status of a high school 
student may lead to dropout, either because of pregnancy or a changed 
social status not only of the individual himself but in his relations to the 
peer group with whom he or she has been associated. Children Jiving in 
isolated rural areas may find it difficuft to complete high school because 
they lack motivation to overcome the conditions imposed by isolation. 

Although desegregation was ruled illegal by the Supreme Court in 
1 954, the racial factor is undoubtedly still a factor in dropout. The Census 
Bureau estimates that only 57.4 percent of all nonwhiics 25 to 29 years 
of age in 1969 had graduated from high school, contrasted to 76.9 per- 
cent of all whites. In I960, the comparable figures were 38.6 percent and 
63.5 percent; In 1940, I2.I and 40.9.® 

Another factor in dropout is simply the inability of the adolescent 
or young adult to succeed in the type of program offered by the school he 
would have to attend. His academic ability, as measured by the typical 
intelligence test, is such that he has faced failure and discouragement 
throughout much of his school career, and when he has passed the com- 
pulsory age those frustrations, discuchantments, and disillusionmenis are 
loo much for him and he chooses to drop out rather than to continue 
in an educational system in which he knows iJiat lie will not succeed. 

A fair number of dropouts are identified as bright by standard ability 


* Dentjer and Warshauer, pp. 54-58. passim. _ 

"U-S. Bureau of the Census. Current Papula/^ itfporis. Series P-20, No. 
(Washinglon, D.C.; Government Prinliog <MRce, February 19, 1970), Table 1. 
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testing procedures but nevertheless fail to graduate. In a significant study 
of this problem Joseph L. French iosisB Iha! “each year more than 80.000 
youth who are within the top 25 percent of the nation’s population in- 
tellectually, who have the scholastic potential for higher education, and 
v.ho have the occupational potential for a job requiring a high-level in- 
tellectual power leave school before graduation,”^" 

French lists reasons high-ability students in his sample in Pennsyl- 
vania gave for withdrawing. Whether these are the real reasons is not deter- 
minable, but more than three-fifths of the females in his study dropped 
out because of pregnancy or marriage. French speculates that the male 
dropout of high ability is a happy-go-lucfcy fellow who is interested in 
people. Although he tends to be easygoing, his actions are marked with 
deliberateness and his speech with frankness. His profile does not sug- 
gest lack of interest in school and much that school represents, but it 
docs indicate that the school's pressures for conformity might create a 
stumbling block for him.” 

In summary, we may say then that the real causes for dropout arc 
numerous and varied, and must be determined on an individual basis. 
Kcvcrihcless, a major factor in dropping out may be described as ecolog- 
ical. particularly in relation to youth who live in the slums of large urban 
cities and in sparsely settled rural areas. Interwoven with this environ- 
mental situation — for more than half of the youth in these same sets of 
circumstances do graduate from school — are social, emotional, iniellec- 
tual, and familial factors that are conducive to school withdrawal. 


The Disodvantoged ond the Deprived 

In presenting evidence on the causes of dropout, Dentler and War- 
shauer, Fricdcnbcrg, and Chansky all emphatically insisted that disadvan- 
tageousness and social and economic deprivation were the major factors. 
These arc also the same underlying factors, as we shall discuss later in 
this section, that aficct an intellectual underdevelopment and educational 
retardation. Disadvantageousness and deprivation arc primarily in the form 
of discrimination because of race, inadequate family life, inept, inadequate, 
and sometimes even invalid education, low incomes or complete depen- 
dence on welfare payments, grossly inadequate housing and living condi- 
tions. di/Terent social and moral values from those of the predominant 
middle classes, and personal rejection by members of social groups in 
control of our social, economic, and political institutions and agencies of 
group life. 


!r "C^racteristics of High Abitiiy Dropouis." DutUtirt of the 

U Frencb^p^ ^ School 53:68 (February 1969). 
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Negro and Other Nanwhite Americans 

It js obvious to anyone slud)nng social conditions in this country 
that race is a major factor in disadvanta^cousness. Members of a minority 
group or the minority races — Negroes, American Indians. Spanish-Amer- 
icans, Chinese, Japanese, or other nonwhite races— arc disadvantaged 
simply because they arc members of minority groups. 

In 1940, as is shown in Table 16. 10.4 percent of the tola! popu- 
lation of this country was composed of members of nonwhlte races, pri- 
marily the Negro race. In 1960 they comprised 11.4 percent, and it is 
estimated that by 1990 as many as one of every seven persons in the 
United States will be a member of a nonwhlte race. The nonwhlte popula- 
tion is increasing each decade at a faster rate than is the white population. 

A most significant fact about the Negro in America is the great 
increase in the portion of Negro people who live in the centra! core of 
our great metropolitan areas. Tabic 17 reveals that although the ratio of 
Negroes (it should be pointed out that the previous table included all non- 
whites while this table includes only Negroes) in metropolitan areas in- 
creased from 9 percent of the total population in 1950 to 12 percent in 
1969, in the central cities themselves the increase was from 12 percent 
in 1950 to 21 percent in 1969, a marked shift in the proportion of Negroes 
to whiles and other races. Moreover, in the great cities of a million or 
more population the proportion of Negroes to whites doubled during this 
Jp.ycar pcrioii. The Depatment of Labor concludes that: 

The Negro population in the central cities is now so large, that with 
present birth and death rates, substaniial growth in the jionwhite popula- 
tion is inevitable. And in-migration is certain to continue, although 
possibly at a declining rate, since employnicnl opportunities in agriculture 
arc expected to go on declining in the foreseeable future. t- 


Oecupatiens and fmpfoymenf 

The nature of the disadvanlagcousness of the Negro and other non- 
white citizens in their vocational opportunities is illustrated by Table 18, 
in which the percent of white employed workers in various types of occu- 
pations is shown in contrast to the percentage of the nonwhite employed 
persons engaged in the same cluster of occupations. For example, the 
percent of employed while people engaged in the occupations grouped 
under the first five headings, which generally ate considered to be the 
most desirable and higher-paid occupations, far exceeds the percent of 

«The President of the United States and The United Sates Depamnenc of Ubor, 
Manpower Bepon of she PresJdrnl and a Report on Manpower Requirement^ Re~ 
sources, VtHizathn, and Training (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Omce, 
1967), p. 91. 
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Tobfe 16. Number and Percent of Popolotion of »he Unifed 

States According to Roce, 1940-1960 ond Projections to 1990 

Nonwhile* 

Pfrrcni Percent Percent Percent 

ofTotal Increase ofTotal Increase 

Papula- Each Popnia- Each 

Year Number lion Decade Number tion Decade 


1940 

118,357,831 

89.6 

_ 

13.807.298 

10.4 

— 

1950 

135,149,629 

89.3 

12.4 

16,176,169 

10.7 

14.6 

1960 

158.S3I.732 

88.6 

14.9 

20.491.443 

11,4 

21.1 


- 

-Projected 

{Series B, 

only ) — 



1970 

181,753,000 

87.7 

12.6 

25,573,000 

12.3 

19.9 

1980 

210.771,000 

86.6 

13.8 

32.520,000 

13.4 

21.4 

1990 

244,985.000 

85.5 

14.0 

41.516.000 

14.5 

21.7 


• Includes Nefroes, Indians, and members of other nonwhite races. 

Source: U5. Bureau of the Census. 5ratisr/cdl Abstract of the United Steles, 196^ 
(90th edition) (.Washtogton. D.C.: Oovemmem Printing OfRce, 1969), Tabic 29; 
and C«wni Popuiaticn Reports, Series P-25, No. 38J (WashinftoD, D.C.t Govern* 
ment Printing Ofhee, 1967), Tables 2 and 3. 

employed nonwhite persons engaged in these same clusters of occupations. 
A much larger ratio of nonwblte workers is employed In service occupa- 
tions, in private liouseholds, and as laborers than is true for white workers. 

One encouraging factor »n the situation is the significant change in 
occupational patterns for nonwhites during the period from 1960 to 1969. 
For example, the number of nonwhites employed in professional and tcch- 


Tobie 17. Percent of Total Populoiion Inside and Outside 
Metropoliton Areas, Negro, 1950-1969 




Percent Negro 


Area 

1950 

1960 

1969 

United States 

10 

11 

11 

Metropolitan areas 

9 

11 

12 

Centra! cities 

Central cities in areas 

12 

17 

21 

of 1.000,000 or more 

13 

19 

26 

250.000 to 1,000.000 

12 

15 

18 

Under 250,000 

12 


12 

Suburbs 

Smaller cities, towns. 

5 

5 

5 

and rural 

11 

10 

9 


i.aoor aiausucs and U3. Bureau of the Census. The hoetai 
anit Economic Status of Negroes in the United States. 1969. BLS Report 375 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1970) p 41 
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Table 10. E.ploy.en, by 

Net Change from 1960 to 1969, by ace 

Percent change 

from I960 
to 1969 
Non- 
white 


Employed 1969 


While 


Nonwhiie 


Occupofinn 


No. 


White 


Professional and 
technical 

Managers, ofTicials, 
and so on 
Clerical 
Sales 

Craftsman and 
foremen 
Operatives 
Service workers, 
except private 
household 
Private household 
workers 

Nonfarm laborers 
Farmers and farm 
workers 

Total United States 


10.031.000 

7.721.000 

12.282.000 

4.488.000 

9.485.000 
12.379.000 


14.4 692.000 8-3 


11.1 

17.7 

6.5 


254.000 
1.078.000 

163.000 


3.0 

12.9 


13.7 704,000 

17.8 1,998.000 


23.9 


12 

33 


17 

17 


6.371.000 

900.000 

2.809.000 


9.2 1425,000 18.2 32 

1.3 712.000 8.5 - 9 

4.0 876.000 10.5 8 

366,000 


109 

43 

114 

61 

70 

41 


26 


. r, f' • fiovernment Printing • 

„L cccupBuon, ■>« -SSi- 

while the situation is j Labor Statistics 

gams for tlK year were BCbiev 
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Group 
Adult men 
Adult women 
Tcenagen (16-19) 
Total 


While 

13 % 

3.4 

10.8 

3.2 


P/onwhite 

3.7% 

6.0 

24.4 

6.5 


n is .he young Ncpo sceViog ^ So 

particularly, although the unemployment rate tor wlntc S 


Poverty 

one o! the most crushing and serious aspects of 
is oovertv. Not only do inadequate incomes result in many other y^ 
ol ^sadvantageousness, particularly hSlth, and 

deprivation, poverty itsell is a result of unemployment. P°°' , 

other undesirable conditions. In tact, most aspects of ^ 

are so closely interrelated, it is bard to say which « cause and whmn o 
cflecl. The devastating edccts of this syndrome of factors > 

"'“‘°The cstenl of poverty in the United States and ^c overwhelming 
preponderance of it among nonwhite families is revealed by these data. 


White Nonwhite While Nonwhlie 


Percent of families below the 
poverty level ($2973 in 1959 
and S3553 in 1968) 15 50 


Although an encoura^ng note is the fact that the percentage 
American families on a less than subsistence level has decreased nea y 
half since 1959, a substantial number of nonwhitc families, mostly Negr , 
still live in circumstances in which children arc seriously disadvantage ^ 
Another aspect of disadvantageousness and poverty is the exten 
which people in the United States must depend on welfare payments o 


S4U.S. Bureau of Labor Stathtics and U5. Bureau of the Census, J'^n 

Economic Stains of Negroes In the United Slates, 1969, BLS Repori 375 (Washi p 
D.C.: Government Printing Ofllce. 1970), p. 30. 
tB U,S. Bureau of Labor Statistics andU.S. Bareau of the Census, p. 22. 
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sE.s>.=nce. Ae Is shown in ofS'Ld 

restricted to what is ^ , „,fare expenditures— amounted 

not including a vast array of other s^ial wen __ P 
to about 13.5 bmion dollars in 1968-196;(. 


Fiical Years 
1928-1929 
1939-1940 
1949-1950 
1959-1960 
1968-1969 


Total Expenditures for Public Aid 
$ 60.000.000 
3,597,000,000 

2.496.200.000 

4 . 101 . 100.000 
13,442.900.000 


As is predictable, a far ‘f'P’' P5“"^°L'^TKudy p°reriously cited 
persons are on welfare roils '"“n received welfare payment m 

stated by Haniel P. 

urbL affairs by president Richard Nix u„m states 

The 1960s have seen „ch year of growing 

of all but unimagined P'°P°j;“"!,„„a„t on public chanty also grom 

live on welfare.*® 


Cofturof ond fnteiieetno, „,„,hed 

Much has been ^“ta’^eousness or 

relationship “t, ^vetopmen.- Benjamin Bloom summarizes 

and intellectual and J,%e</in this manner; 

a vast body of research on the sub, 

There is liuie doubt lhal ^ individual lives. • • • 

( fnn of the environment m wh'^h environments may be 

opportunities for direct us 

. ,, ^ D.tes.-Soeia'W'''"'^''""'’''"'"’ 

le Airted M. SVotnik “>■ ^„tier t 969 ). Census, p. 26 - 

5 SSS Sr reieresz No. ,0 .Wiole, 

18 Daniel P. Moymhan. 

1968 ). p. 4 . 
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worid. cncouracemcnt of problem solving and Independent thinVinc. and 
the tj'pes of expectations and motivations for intellectual grov-lh. . . . 

The effects of the ervsironments. especially of the extreme environ- 
menu. appear to be greatest in the early (and more rapid) periods of 
intellectual deselopmcnt and feast in the later (and less rapid) periods of 
desxiopmenl. ... In terms of intelligence measured at ace 17, about 
50% of the dcsclopmenl takes place between conception and ace 4, aboirt 
30^ betv.«n aces 4 and 8. and about 20^ between the ages 8 and 

17 A conservaiisc estimate of the effect of extreme environmenU on 

intelligence is about 20 l.Q. points.** 

Cultural deprivation results in a low level of language development 
and cosnitive growth, inability to symbolize adequately, scry limited lan- 
Euage and linguistic ability, drastically restricted range of experiences, 
l>oih socially and intellectually, low les'cl of motivation or desire to engage 
in reading or activities carried on in a school setting, and. as Kingsley 
Price points out, the inability to accept or reject a “certain set of beliefs, 
techniques, and values** that constitute the essence of the humanistic 
culture, for “this humanistic culture is the good life.**^ 

In a s-ery insightful review of research on the disadvantaged and the 
presentation of conclusions based on their own research, Stodolsky and 
Lesser broaden the deHmiion of disadvaniageousness and insist that it in- 
clude not only the sodaWass faaors of low socioeconomic status and 
minority raci^ status resulting in sets of en\-ireDmenial conditions asso- 
ciated with poverty or low income, poor housing, and the like, but also: 

. . . environmental circumstances which are closely articulated with 
developtneoial processes and which vary considerably within and across 
social<1ass and ethnic lines. Particular clusterings of environmental cir- 
cumstances known to be related to developmental processes would lead to 
identiScation of disadvantaged status in more complex but precise 
temu. ... A new definition of “disadvantaced" should include psy- 
chologically meaningful staiemenis about ibe environment and the child.*' 

The eminent cultural Kolo^t, Rene Dobos, states the matter of 
culmral deprivation even more bluntly: 

Most slum children, unfortunately, continue to conform to the ways of 
their destitute parents, despite intenswe efforts by social workers to 
change their habiu and tastes. By the third or founh year of life their 
behavioral patterns have already been environmentallv and culturally 


**Bec}^n S. Bloom. Slabihtj and Change in Human Ckaracteruiict (Sew York: 
John V-Tley & Sons, Inc., 19M). pp. RS-89. 

Ir Problem of the Oiltnmlly Deprived," The Record — Teachen 

CoJ/ffe. 69;m-13UNovcmber 1967). ^ 

« Susan ^ StodolsiT and Gerald Lesser. “Learning Paoems in ihe Disad>aniae=d." 

J7.-4S8-»R9 (Fall 1967). The enure ankle B an ex- 
cellem ireaiinent ol the subject 
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determined. Furthermore “ "“‘^^''“hiSdren.St it not eecurate to 
lurn imprint similar patterns derrived' the more painful truth is 

.hich the. »re otB., 

kinds of school learning ticliviltcs, symbols elTcctivcly. 

mastery of language and abilit) to subject in 1969,- 

Since Arthur R. Jensen 1’“““''' , heredity and environment in 

an intensive debate on "“'i™, mtellcctual development, specirically 
determining the nature and ^ , ,mditional intelligence tes 

that aspect of mental abtht.es n academic eireles. Tha 

and designated by the 10 quo te . h ^ ^ameteristics of an 
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coolmuej ouuMe of ths school. Only as the educator rccosnizes the 
difficuhies he faces, can he adequately help the pupils with whom he 
works.*< 

Disadvantageousness of whatever form — social, cultural, filial, or 
economic — means also educational and intellectual disadvantageousness. 
The relationship among this entire syndrome of factors is evident in the 
research. One of the most comprehensive pieces of research on the entire 
subject of educational opportunities and the achievement of disadvantaged 
children, particularly Negroes, is contained in the widely cited and ex- 
tensively discussed Coleman report.-’ This national survey was made by 
the United States Commissioner of Education in carrying out a provision 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Unequal educational opportunities for the disadvantaged rest not so 
much in the fact that they do not attend school, at least during the 
normal years for elementary and secondary education, but rather in the 
quality and nature of the education provided children in the schools 
which they do attend. De facto and de jure segregation that existed before 
the Supeme Court decision of 1954 and other types of inequalitj’ of 
educational opportunity contribute to (his wide disparity in the quality 
and nature of the educational program provided the disadvantaged.’*’ 

The most shoclting collection of evidence on conditions in the slums 
and ghettos, particularly with relation to the disadvantageousness of chil- 
dren of the urban poor, is contained in the widely discussed and almost 
sensational report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders, made to the President of the United States on March 1, 1968. 
The report presents a large body of information on conditions of life in 
the slums and ghettos of our cities and the causes for these conditions. 
The section on education is particularly significant in bringing together 
evidence on school conditions, expenditures for education, and other 
matters indicating the inequality of educational opportunity for disadvan- 
taged pupils.-^ 


-* Benjamin S. Bloom, ‘’C^innan of Advisory Board Replies to Dr. Jensen's Article," 
ERIC. Vol. 3, No. 4, Naiionat Laboratory oa Early Childhood Education, University 
of Illinois (May 1, 1969). 

James S. Colernan and others. Equality of Edumional Opportunity (Washington. 
D.C.: Govenunent Priming OfRce, 1966). A useful summary of this comprehensive 
study is contained in U5. Commissioti on avil Rights, Racial Isolation in the Public 
73 11^^' * (Washington, D.C,: Covemnient Printing Office. 1967), pp- 2-14; 


** For excellent discassions of the matter of ineqaality and factors that produce such 
^ditioos. see ’^nal Educational Opportnnity," A Special Issue. HarvarJ Educa- 
tional Vol. 38, No. 1 (Winter 1968); and Martin Deutsch. Irwin Katz and 

Arthur R Jrosen. eds. Social Class. Race, and Psychological Development (New 

York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1968). ' “ 

National Advisory Qjmmission «" tvV 


Government Printing Office, 1968). 


on Civil Disorders, Report (Washington. D-C-- 
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Rebellious, Militant, Alienated, 
and Delinquent Youth 

In a book on cducaHon ol orw^olha groups of our 

we examine in some detail the J bmad general heading 

youth. The first we may lump topi somewhat 

of rebellious, militant, and delinquent. The youth in- 

sirailar in characteristics, we m y ^ disadv.antaged. Obviously 
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seemed, at least to the opportunities for s agns simply an 

their full individuality ^ , JnS- O'''" “ •Luslrializcd. 

expression, and other complexities ol a modern, mdos, 

unrecognized protest against the P 
highly inslitutionalizcd society. 
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In a highly diverse and pluralistic society, resentment against the 
efforts of the majority to impose its will on the entire social group or of 
those in control of the agencies of government and the vehicles for sociali- 
zation to demand compliance, particularly on the part of the young, with 
their interpretation of the accepted codes of moral behavior is to be ex- 
pected, and, as Mulford 0- Sibcly points out in his study of dissent, has 
Jong historical roots.^'* In a special study made for the National Com- 
mission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence, appointed by President 
Johnson in 1968, Graham and Gurr trace the history of violence and show 
that it has long historical antecedents, both in this country and abroad, 
and that it has been waged by both student groups and segments of the 
populace at large.-® 

Confining our attention to the protest and rebellion among youth 
and young adults that erupted in the 1960s, we may take as a start- 
ing point the movement among Negro students for civil rights. ‘'Sit-j»» 
occurred spontaneously in February 1960 in Negro student communities 
in several southern states, particularly North Carolina, Virginia, Florida, 
and Mississippi. The sit-ins, demonstrations, and marches by Negro stu- 
dents had a profound effect on Northern white students, and the student 
movements of (he early 1960s were primarily devoted to civil rights for 
Negroes. It was later that violent riots, with destruction of property, loss 
of life, and armed conflict, broke out m some of our major cities, but 
these were not a part of the planned, organized, and overt student protest 
movement.-"’" 

In addition to riots, there were nonviolent demonstrations, marches, 
teach-ins, and similar evidences of protest among both Negroes and whites, 
particularly those of the so-called new student left movement. An example 
of such a large-scale demonstration was liie march on Washington by an 
estimated quarter of a million people in August 1963. 

The first major overt demonstration composed primarily of students 
and directed against mailers that deeply concern students was the uprising 
on the University of California campus at Berkeley, continuing in various 
degrees of violence from September to December 1964.»’ 


-* Mulford 0. Sibely, *' Anonymity. Dissent, and Individual Integrity in Americo.” 
The AnnaU of the American Academy of PoKucal and Social Science, 378.45-57 
(July 1968). 

-'•Hugh D. Graham and Ted R, Gurr, eds. The Hiuory of Violence in America 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969). 

For accounts of these events and the nature of the riots in urban cmev. see Lewis 
Feuer, The Conflici of Genenlions: The Character and Significance of Sfude/it 
Mo\einei\is (New York: Basic Books, Inc., Publishers, 1969). pp. 399-407; Joseph 
Boskm, "TTie Revolt of the Urban Gbettos. 1964-1967," The Annals of the American 
Acaiiemy of PaUncal and Social Science, Special Issue on “Proiest in the Sixties,” 
IT' (March 1969); Report, The National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders, pp. 35-108. ^ 

Christopher G. Kaiope and Paul G. Zolbord, eds.. Beyond Berkeley A Sourcebook 
in Studrni Values (CJeveland: The World Publishing Company. 1966). 
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course, are the blacks, the Indians, the Mcxican-Americans, but also ex- 
cluded are a vast number of whites in the low social classes, the poverty- 
stricken, and poorly educated. The nature of the discontent and rebellious- 
ness of this group is obvious— they want in. The tenuously in are those 
youth who are socially mobile upward, and now, often as the first member 
of their family group, have entered college. They bring a different set of 
motivations to college campuses and similarly to the high school. They 
want to retain their foothold, to advance within the system, and to enjoy 
what the solidly in already have. They do not want the system eroded now 
that they are on the way up. The solidly in are so sure of their status, 
have so long enjoyed the benefits of having parents who are social, polit- 
ical, and economic successes that they now question the system itself. 
They do not reject the system outright, but they question the values of 
adults and the quality and meaning of life in today’s world.** The 
diflering nature and character of the protests of the three groups will be 
evident in the ensuing discussion. 


T/if generational conflict. Many sociolog'sts and anthropologists be- 
lieve that there continues throughout the history of mankind a conflict 
between generations — the older generation endeasoring to control and rule 
the lives of the younger generation and the younger generation in turn 
trying to throw off the shackles of authority and control. In the process 
of preparing the young to live in the society of the adult, and to carry on 
his social institutions and processes and exemplify to the fullest his values, 
iradUions, and modes of conduct, the young have been coerced, re- 
stricted, treated in an infantile manner, and subjected to bureaucratic con- 
trol that throughout modem history has given rise to more or less severe 
conflicts between generations. 

In more recent history, young people have been attempting to change 
the nature of social institutions, social controls, and social processes that 
the older generation is attempting to impose on them or use to control 
them. We arc seeing a more active revolt primarily because the young 
arc much better educated than they have ever been before and the 
great measure of affluence in our society and the commitment of the gov- 
ernment to the protection and enhancement of the welfare of people have 
removed to a large measure the utter dependence of youth on the older 
generation. There has been a resurgence of idealism that results in a revul- 
sion against the crass materialism, the utter selfishness, the sham, the false 
pretenses, and the inanities that exist in the adult society.*- 


BufgjDgibeSJudenur Educatiof>al Record. Sf 
1-9 (Spring 1970); also s« “American Youth: lu Outlook Is Changing the World." 
Special Jisuf. renunf. *9;i. pp. 66-l« (lanuary 1969). 

generation pp see Feuer, -Protest m the Sixties." 
T/\t Conflict of Generations; TTw Spedal Issue of the Annals of the American 
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Imlevanl or inadequate curriaitum and instructional progra/ns. . 

cause of student unrest, rather than a mere source of irritation that p 
occasion for protest, is an inadequate, sometimes inappropriate 
relevant curriculum and boring or unchallenging teaching processes^ 
of the late 1960s and the 1970s arc generally agreed to be j, 
knovilcdgcable. the best educated, the most sophisticated, the most w • 
the most self-reliant and self-confident, the most demanding, t e 
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The Individoalily of Sfudenfs 

Wc inn-oduced this chapter by pointing out that students, obviously, 
constitute one of the wo basic factors in the educative process All 
schooling must, by the very nature of the educational process, be individutd 
in nature and character. It is the grooih and development of each youth 
that is being guided and fostered. We may instruct in group (class) sjlu- 
ations in the secondary school, but learning is a personal malfer. 

In planning a total program of secondary education for all youth in 
this country, sve must consider the educational and developmental needs 
o! about 25 mhlion young people who comprise the age ^oup for 
which the secondary school should and must accept responsibility. Much 
of the educational program must, of necessity, be planned for groups of 
students, and instruction is principally in class situations. The principal 
concern of all teachers, then, is how to carry on instruction in groups and 
yet scn’c as fully as possible the educational needs of each individual 
student 

In this chapter we have examined aspects of the problem, establishing 
the fact that at the present time almost 25 percent of our total youth 
population withdrew' from the secondary school prior to completion of 
the planned program— -they become dropouts. We also examined the 
situation of youth who suffer significant cultural, social, and economic 
dcprival necessitating special educational programs. We considered the 
matter of discontent, disenchantment, and alienation among young people 
today, again pointing out that the secondary schools were not properly 
serving the educational and developmental needs of many young people 
as they grow to maturity in our present type of society. 

Wc conclude this study of youth by emphasizing that each student 
for whose education the secondary school is responsible is a unique 
individual, and his proper education is possible only if the school respects 
this individuality. The traits and characteristics important in the process of 
schooling are numerous indeed; human variability among these traits is 
so extensive as to be almost unfathomable. Yet we must, if we are to be 
true to our profession, seek as best wc can to develop each person in 
terms of his own capabilities and poicnlialiiies. We must be equally 
concerned about the educational and developmental needs of “disadvan- 
taged" youth, as that term was used in this chapter, the militant, frustrated, 
disillusioned youth, as wc described him, the potential dropout, the 
academically talented person who relishes abstract thought, the creative 
adolescent who has unusual talents in the arts, the youth who demonstrates 
ability to organize and lead a group, a student who enjoys and is adept at 
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are not enrolled in school and did not complete a full high school program. 
Adequate and proper planning for the education of youth cannot take 
place unless teachers have the most complete set of information feasible 
to obtain about them. We have suggested in this chapter only a few types 
of data needed; your teacher-education courses will assist you in carrying 
out this responsibility. Throughout much of this book, we discuss plans 
and methods for individualizing instruction. Much progress has been 
made in the schools in recent years, but much remains to be done. 



AddHional Suggestions for Further Study 
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and Protest. San Francisco; Jossey-Bass, 1970. Presents research evidence 
and considers research methodology for studying activism. The data and 
the analyses of the authors are most helpful. Highly recommended for 
educators who want a better understanding of student activism. 

10. Silberman, Charles E. Crisis In the dassroom. New York; Random 
House, 1970. A strident report on a 3-year study of the practices and 
foibles of American schools. Reveals many things that certainly would 
“turn kids off.” 

11. “Welfare; Time for Reform.” Special feature, Saturday 53, 

No. 21, pp. 19-32 (May 23, 1970). Daniel P. Moynthan. Counselor to 
President Nixon on Urban Affairs and others present strong cases for the 
reform of public welfare. The existing system has in their opinion, broken 
dowTi and drastic changes must be made. 
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its activities and program. The terra designates the scope of the program 
and those things that arc valid aspects of its work as a social institution. 

The terms aims, goafr. purposes, and of>;VcnVes arc used inter- 
chanccably and sponymousty when referring to the outcomes the school 
intends its pupils to attain. Some slight differences in meaning and in the 
nature of the staled end may be conwyed by each of these terms, but in 
ordinary usage little if any distinction exists among them. Goals of educa- 
tion. or of the school, or of specific aspects of the program conveys the 
idea of broad, basic ends that arc staled globally and gcnerically, and 
desienates outcomes that would be gross and broad in character rather 
than specific behavioral acts. Aims is also used in a global, broad sense 
to stale the outcomes being sought by the school, but suggests a more 
o%ert and behavioral form than is usually associated with coals. However, 
in educational writings there is seldom any clear distinction between the 
use of these two terms. Statements of purposes of the school or of any 
aspects of its program are more specific in nature and indicate openly 
and directly the desired ends. Purposes are somewhat more specific and 
more often stated in terms of overt behavior or behavioral chances than 
arc statements of either goals or aims. 

Ohjcciives arc spwific, overt, direct statements of the behavioral 
outcomes being sought by the school cither in totality or in any asf^t 
of its program. They carry the connotation of specificity, identifiability, 
and measurability. They are the basic Ingredienu of an educational pro- 
gram and, hence, direct the workaday activities of teachers and students. 
At the present time, the term “objectives*' is the one generally used by 
educators themselves to designate the outcomes they intend pupils to 
achieve as the result of the process of schooling. 

Robert F. Mager, who has been very helpful through his writinp in 
recent ycaR in helping educators formulate objecti%'es more clearly and 
definitively, defines an objective as “an inienc communicated by a state- 
ment describing a proposed change in a learner — a statement of what 
the learner is to be like when be has successfully completed a learning 
experience. It is a description of a pattern of behavior (performance) w'^ 
warn the learner to be able to demoDStrate.”* 

Desired oiiJcomes is actually the most meaningful of all of the 
terms used to designate ends being sought, for it clearly connotes that 
the purpose of the actmtics of the" school is to enable pupils to achieve 
specific results that have been postulated as the purposes of the program 
of schooling. However, this term has not had the acceptance in educational 
circles of the other four terms, particularly the term objectives, in recent 
educational writings. Desired outcomes and objectives have identical 


iRo^rt F. Maeer, Preparing rnsinietional Obitfcmes iPalo Alto. Calif.: Fearofl 
Pobtishen, 1962), p. 3. 
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functions it might scr\c and the aims and objectives it might seek to attain 
only those that will contribute maximally to the development of the 
young. 

Making choices among functions, aims, and objectives and among 
the learning opportunities provided for the realization of these ends are 
primary and fundamental responsibilities of administrators and teachers. 
This is an awesome responsibility. What, then, constitute adequate and 
appropriate bases for defining the functions, aims, and objectives of the 
school and, subsequently, for validating not only these statements but also 
the kinds of programs and the curriculum provided youth? 

As was pointed out previously, John Dewey provided the answer 
to this basic question: "Hie fundamental factors in the educative process 
are an immature, undeveloped being; and certain social aims, meanings, 
values incarnate in the matured experience of the adult. The educative 
process is the due interaction of these forces."* 

In complete agreement with this point of view, we believe that the 
two basic factors to be considered in the derivation and definition of 
functions, aims, and objectives of the school arc the pupils themselves 
and the culture of the social group that establishes and controls the schools. 
It is from these data sources that we should derive the purposes to be 
served by the school and, in turn, determine the educational program 
to be offered. 

Figure 6 illustrates the process of educational planning and indicates 
the order of priority In the development of the educational program. We 
start with the two primary factors to be considered: the pupils, and the 
culture of the social group. From each of these sources planners must 
extract the significant data and formulate the generalizations and concepts 
that constitute essential bases for planning. Rationally, the formulation 
of the statement of functions of the school, the aims of education, and the 
objectives of the various aspects of its program should be determined on 
the basis of the insights obtained from the anal}’ses of these two basic 
factors in the educative process. 

But this is a judgmental process and represents choices among many 
possibilities. These decisions constitute a philosophy of education, a moral 
choice among values- A system of values, encompassing a conception of 
the purposes and ends of schooling, is a highly personal thing- Each 
individual decides for himself what constitutes his values, his conception 
of the good life for man, and, hence, what he feels the functions and 
purposes of his schools should be. The program of schooling is the product 
of such gve and take discussions among those who makp curriculum 
decisions. 

No computer nor mechanical process can be used to arrive at a 


^ lobn Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 1902), p. 7. b i 
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value judgment; mechanical aids can be used to bring together data, 
determine alternatives, and even provide estimations of the outcomes if 
a particular course of action is followed, but the actual choice of values 
and determination of goals is a personal decision that must be made by 
the individual himself. How each teacher uses the data available from 
the students and the culture is for him to decide; there is no prescription 
to determine what factors are to be considered, what relative weights arc 
to be given to each factor, and what a set of factors means in the determi- 
nation of ends to be sought in schooling. There are, of course, the recom- 
mendations, advice, and points of view of other educators and philosophers, 
many of great renown, and their siaicmcnis of the purposes of education, 
but each curriculum planner and teacher must, nevertheless, make his own 
decisions on the ends to be sought. His views will be subject to review 
and close scrutiny by the members of the social group, and if his judgment 
is bad or not acceptable to the citizens who control the schools, he faces 
censure or removal from his position of trust. 

Thoughout the history of education those who establish, control, and 
administer schools and those who instruct students have viewed the 
significance and importance of these factors in many different ways. Until 
the early pan of this century, the school generally gave greater weight to 
the nature and character of the adult society in planning its program than 
it did to the nature and charactcrisUcs of the child. But largely as a result 
of John Dewey’s writings in the first two decades of this century and the 
work of certain other influential philosophers and educational theorists, 
much greater attention has been given in recent years to the child himself 
as a basic factor in the educational process. In the 1920s there emerged 
what is generally called the child-centered school, a type of school in 
which major if not almost exclusive concern was devoted to the needs, 
interests, and development of the individual child. 

Dewey states this dilemma: 

Wc get the case of the child vs. the curriculum; of the individual 
nature vs. social cuDure. . , . From these elements of conflict grow up 
difTerenl educational sects. One school fixes its attention upon the im- 
portance of the subject-matter of the curriculum as compared with the 
contents of the child's own experience. . . . [The one sect saysl ignore 
and minimize the child's individual peculiarities, whims, and experiences. 
They arc what wc need to get away from. They arc to be obscured or 
eliminated. . . . 

Not so. says the other sect. The child is the starting-point, the 
center, and the end. His development, his growth, is the ideal. It alone 
furnishes the standard. To the growth of the child all studies are sub- 
servient, they are instruments valued as they serve the needs of growth. 
Penonality, character, is more than subject-matter.® 
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But, as Dewey tlien pointed out, the process of education is an 
interactive one between the learner and the social group. In formulating 
the purposes and goals of education and in planning programs to achieve 
these ends, it is never a matter of youth versus culture, but youth growing 
and developing in a social group. Obviously, youth sets the nature and 
character of growth and development but society sets the direction and 
postulates the character of the good life that should be sought through 
the interactive process of education. 

In Chapters 2 and 3 we presented some of the kinds of data an 
educational planner needs in the determination of the aims of the school. 
Obviously, neither chapter included much of the information needed; we 
selected only some types of data and information that are especially 
important in planning for the high school of the future and that illustrate 
the kinds of studies teachers should make as a basis for decision-making 
about schooling. 


Using Statements of Aims and Ob/ectives 

The definition of functions, aims, and objectives for a secondary 
school is the starting point in the whole process of planning a program of 
schooling. It is fundamental to the determination of: 

1. The kind of school system that should be established by the social 
group and the structural organization for the administration and organization 
of (he system 

2. The total program of education to be provided for young people 

3. The outcomes to be sought in each part and each asf^t of the 
program 

4. The administrative organization, practices, and procedures that will 
enable the school to develop a program of education that best enables pupils 
to achieve the desired ends 

5. The kinds of facilities, instructional materials, equipment, and institu- 
tional arrangements that svilJ best contribute to instruction 

6. The methods to be used in evaluating the success of the school and in 
making a judgment on the extent to which it has achieved its staled purposes 

Because our system oJ schooling has a 30f>'ycar history with methods 
of control, administrative structures, organization, and the school program 
Itself already determined and being followed in practice, the responsibDity 
of the public and of educators is primarily one of judging the merits of an 
cxistinc sy-stem. A definition of the ultimate aims of education and further 
delineation of the intermediate aims of the school should serve primarily 
as the bases for a continuing and extensive evaluation of our school 
program. Docs the secondary school as it now exists provide all of the 
young people of the nation with adequate, significant, and comprehensive 
opportunities to achieve these ultimate and intermediate aims of education? 
Should changes be made in the basic pattern and structure of schools? 
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la recent years, major efforts have been made in many slates and 
cities to restructure the school system so as to bring together in one 
building youth of many different traits, characteristics, ethnic backgrounds, 
social and cutural status, and other factors that are significantly related 
to the proper and adequate human development. Similarly, the lay public 
and educators alike are now examining in a more ihoroughgoing and 
critical manner than ever before many of the institutional struclures, 
organizational patterns, and instructional programs in our schools to see 
if they contribute roaximally to the attainment of the basic goals of educa- 
tion by all students. 

The extensive lists of objectives which arc established by teachers 
and other professional educators for specific aspects of the curriculum and 
program of the school provide the basis for evaluating the quality, char- 
acter, and comprehensiveness of the learning opportunities provided. Thus, 
behavioral objectives have imj>ortancc not only as a basis for planning 
the curriculum and program and the dstaded day-by-day classwork and 
activities, but constitute the essential ingredients for evaluating the 
effectis'cness of the school. 

The Use of a System fn Educeti’onol Pfanning 

In recent jears, the use of a systems model in planning and manage- 
ment has had widespread acceptance among business organizations and 
governmental agencies. Authorities now strong)}’ recommend that educa- 
tors use a systems approach in planning and carrying out a program for 
schooling the young. In light of the increasing use of such a model in 
educational circles, it seems desirable to familiarize teachers with this 
strategy and explain its use by school staffs. 

By a system is meant simply identifying and bringing into proper 
relationship the interdependent elements or subparts that must function 
together as an organized whole to attain the ends or goals for which that 
s}-stem is established. 

The sj'stems approach to educational planning and administration 
means the use of the most rational processes possible in making decisions 
about the program or whatever asp>cct of the program is the subject of 
the sj-stems analj-sis. The use of ibe term “sj-stems” implies, of course, 
that the plarmet is concerned with the total process and seeks to draw on 
the pertinent and significant data necessary for wise decisions. He full}' 
anal}'zes the interrelationships of various sets of data and other aspects 
of essential factors, marshals this information together in formulating 
alternative possibilities for the achievement of the ends sought, and then 
makes a basic decision as to which aliernath'C or alternatives should be 
followed in the carrying-out phase. In short, the systems approach is a 
method of arriving at decisions in which purposes and ends sou^t are 
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clearly defined, pertinent factors for achieving these ends are taken into 
account, the proper interrelationship of these factors in planning and • 
in carrying out the plans is established, and the kinds of data necessary 
for designing (he best system possible are assembled; thus the steps and 
activities necessary to achieve the end sought become evident. 

One of the principal advantages of this approach to planning is that 
proper use of a systems model forces planners to think through carefully 
the steps in the flow of activities or procedures that must be followed 
from the beginning of the process to the end in order to achieve the 
outcomes being sought. 

One of the elements usually missing in the models of systems for 
educational planning is the bases or factors to be considered in the 
definition of the aims of the system itself. Systems advocates usually start 
blandly with systems objectives as the initial point of planning. But the 
greatest responsibility of any educator, as we have pointed out earlier, is 
to formulate valid, significant, and acceptable aims and objectives for the 
schools. In our opinion, the basis for determining such purposes and 
objectives is a careful and thoroughgoing analysis of the two fundamental 
factors in the educative process itself — pupils and the social culture — and 
relatedly, but secondarily in importance, an analysis of the nature and 
character of the learning process and of the nature, availability, and 
organization of knowledge for use in the schools. 

Hence, in our proposed model of a systems approach to educational 
planning (Figure 7) wc have shown that an analysis of these factors is 
basic to the formulation of the aims of education. Only then may the 
plan for schooling be determined and the school as a subsystem of the 
total process be designed, organized, staffed, and equipped. 

Educators arc then ready to plan ihc educational program for 
specific schools, assigning from among all the functions, aims, objectives of 
education appropriate ones to each particular school. The school ac- 
cordingly can carry out its assigned functions and purposes through 
a planned program of education. 

As the final step in the system, there is a constant and continuing 
evaluation of the appropriateness of the organizational plan for schooling, 
of the cfTectivencss of each segment of the system in achieving its assigned 
functions, and, finally, an evaluation of the objectives, functions, and pur- 
poses that were postulated originally for the school system. These evalu- 
ations constitute a feedback that would result in any needed modification 
all along the line in the systems model, beginning with the formulation 
of aims and objectives of education themselves. 

The systems model is obviously no mystique for planning an edu- 
cational program. It is simply a procedure fay which educators can be 
more sj’stcmatic and give a more rational consideration to the factors that 
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shape and influence the program of education, be more skillful and in- 
sightfu! in formulating alternative plans, select most intelligently the al- 
ternatives that seem to offer the most promise for achieving the objectives 
postulated for the system, and more carefully evaluate results and. through 
a feedback process, modify the slruclore itself if needed. 

But, as stated earlier, educational planning is still a matter of judg- 
ment; the value of a systems approach in decision making is well stated 
by a leader in the business world: 

Ullimaieiy all policies arc made ... on the basis of judgments. 
There is no other way, and there never will be. The (question is whether 
those judgments have to be made in the fog of inadequate and inaccurate 
data, unclear and undehned issues, and a welter of conlliciing personal 
opinions, or whether they can be made on the basis of adequate, reliable 
information, relevant experience, and eJcarly drawn issues. In the end, 
analysis is but an aid to judgment. . . . Judgment is supreme* 


The Functions ef High Schools 
In American Democracy 

Now that we have considered in some detail the necessity of deter- 
mining functions, aims, and objectives of education and the basic factors 
to be considered In a dehniiion of desired ends, let us examine state- 
ments of these purposes. 

A statement of the functions of the high school sjTicm of the United 
States defines the responsibilities of the schools— the overall duties that 
society has assigned to the schools and the broad social obligations with 
which they arc charged. Few educational agencies or organizations have 
actually spelled out in detail what the American people consider to be the 
functions of the school, for functions often parallel and, in fact, arc simply 
another way of stating goals, aims, or objectives for the school. Hence, 
educators usually concern themselves directly with the goals or purposes 
of the schools, ignoring functions. But wc believe that in any systematic 
approach to planning an educational program it is essential first to define 
the functions assigned the school by society. These responsibilities set the 
parameters within which the goals, purposes, and objectives of the schools 
should be formulated. 

The most significant and insightful statement of the functions of 
schools in America was promulgated by ihe Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association.' The Commission had the 


«Atam C. nmhoven. quoted in Sasinfss HWt. No. }8S? (Nmcmbcr IS. 1965>. 
p- 189. 

’ Fdueaiionat Policies Commiwion. National rducatlon Atwration, Tfir Vnjquf 
Funcihn i>/ Education in Antfricen Dfinocney iWa^inffon. DC: Tbe A^weiation. 
t937). 
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assistance of the eminent historian, Qiarles A. Beard, in the preparation 
of this statement. 

The Commission, after reviewing the functions assigned schools his- 
torically in the founding and development of our nation, concludes that. 

The primary business of education, in effecting the promises of 
American democracy, is to guard, cherish, advance, and make available 
in the life of coming generations the funded and growing wisdom, knowl- 
edge, and aspirations of the race. This involves the dissemination of 
knowledge, the liberation of minds, the development of skills, the promo- 
tion of free inquiries, the encouragement of the creative or inventive 
spirit, and the establishment of wholesome attitudes toward order and 
change — all useful in the good life for each person, in the practical arts, 
and in the maintenance and improvement of American society, as our 
society in the world of nations.* 

But the Commission emphatically points out that the dissemination 
of knowledge is not the sole function of the schools. ‘The nature of the 
knowledge to be dissemiaaied is qualified by the condition, ‘useful in the 
good life and in the maintenance and improvement of American society.’ ’ 
But what is useful is an ethical question, and hence, “ethics is, therefore, 
not a side issue with education as here conceived, but is a central concern 
—•a concern that gives direction to the spread of knowledge.”® 

The school, according to the Commission, has a third function in 
our society; “It is committed to the maintenance and improvement of 
American Society now constituted and unfolding, and to the use of knowl- 
edge and the practical arts in the manner conducive to these ends.”*® 

In a profound summary of the functions of the school, the Commis- 
sion echoes what statesmen and citizens generally have said from the 
beynnings of our nation: 

In any realistic definition of education for the United States, there- 
fore, must appear the whole philosophy and practice of democracy. 
Education cherishes and inculcates Its moral values, disseminates knowl- 
edge necessary to its functioning, spreads information relevant to its 
institutions and economy, keeps alive the creative and sustaining spirit 
without which the letter is dead.^^ 

Other groups and scholars have also written insightfully on the func- 
tions of the school in our soaety. Examining the historic traditions of the 
United States, the social conditions today within which the school exists, 


s Educational Policies Cozmaissioa, pp. 77-78. 
•Educational Policies Commission, pp, 80-81. 

Educational Policies Commis^on. p. 85. 
ii Educational Policies Commission, p. 89. 
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and the nature of our democratic society, we believe the functions of the 
secondary schools of this nation to be: 

1. Universal education. To provide an appropriate education for all 
youth of the nation. 

2. Development of individual potentialities. To enable each adolescent 
to determine what comprises his persona! potentialities for growth and develop- 
ment and his capabilities and talents, and to provide a program of education 
that will enable him to develop these capabditics to the fullest extent possible. 

3. Transmission of the cultural heritage. To teach pupils those elements 
of the cultural heritage necessary and desirable for personal development and 
group living and to assist pupils in systematizing and organizing knowledge and 
formulating concepts and generalizations so that knowledge may be used 
effectively. 

4. Development of a socially acceptable system of values. To assist each 
student in the formulation of value patterns and modes of behavior that arc 
consistent with the moral ideals and approved behavioral patterns of the social 
group. 

5. Use of intelligence in decision making and action. To assist and en- 
courage students to make decisions and decide courses of action on the basis 
of rationality and inteiiigent choices. 

6. Provide the basis for continual personal development. To develop fn 
students the desire and the ability to continue to gain knowledge, discover new 
knowledge, and to act on the basis of new conditions and factors inherent in 
changed conditions. 

7. Enhancement of the life of the social group. To enable youth, through 
properly chosen educational activities and content, to contribute to the im- 
provement of the society and us realization of the good life for all citizens. 

8. Preparation for adulthood. To prepare )'outh for adulthood in what- 
ever ways seem feasible and desirable. 

As the first essentia! step in planning a program of secondary edu- 
cation for the nation as a witolc, for a state, and for a local school dl.s- 
trict, \vc believe that a definition of the primary functions the schools should 
serve, such as the list above, must be formulated. A statement of functions 
provides a basis for defining the aims of the school itself and the objec- 
tives of each aspect of the program. 

Th® Alms and Ob|eetiv®i ef Secondary Schools 

Having now stated the functions of the secondary school, we arc in 
a position to discuss aims and objectives- As stated earlier, wc choose to 
use the term "aims of education," or "aims of the secondarj’ school," as 
a statement of the broad fundamental ends being sought through the edu- 
cational program. We will consider, first, a global view of education or. 
in Phenix's language, the ultimate aim of education. But we nill also 
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what they consider to be the fundamental and basie ann d the 
schools. The schools constitute one of the most ""P'’™"' over)' 

social institutions of this nation, and it behooves .he 

person is in one way or another affected by schools to consiu 
dlimalc end which they should serm. It is to be hoped hat 
widespread consensus on the end to be served, but it still is 'J' P / 
in fact, the obligation of every citizen to formulate 

\Vc beltcNC thal in America m ihe lalicr part of the twe 
lurj; The Vllimate Aim of the Secondary School in American 
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racy is the Majcimally Feasible Development in Socially Approved Direc- 
tions oj the Poteniialities, CopabiJities, and Talents o] Each Youth and 
Young Adult. 


Aspects of Development To Be fostered 
by the Secondary School 

The ultimate aim of secondary education must, by its very nature, 
be broad, inclusive, and global in scope. It states for the educator the 
fundamental purpose of the school that constitutes the starting point 
for all planning and decision making about program. But, as Hollis L. 
Caswell, the eminent authority on curriculum, pointed out in a recent 
address; 

. . . goals of education as stated by philosophers are general in nature. 
They suggest the direction educaiiort should lake but leave a great gap 
which must he filled if teachers and students are lo have meaningful 
guidance for day-by^day activities. The fundamental problem facing 
curriculum specialists is to establish a consistent relationship between 
general goals, on the one hand, and specific objeciives that guide teach* 
ing, on the other.'* 

In translating general goals into spedfic objectives, an intermediate 
step is desirable in which the categories of growth and development or 
the aspects of human experience with which the school should be con- 
cerned are stated. Several commissions and groups have provided analyses 
of this type that have had widespread acceptance and use in educational 
planning. 

Herbert Spencer, continuing his plea that the function of education 
is *‘to prepare us for complete Jiving,” listed five broad types of human 
activities with which the school should be concerned: 

1. Those activities which directly minister to self-preservation 

2. Those activities which, by securing Iht necessaries of life, indirectly 
minisicr to self-preservation 

3. TTiosc activities which have for their end the rearing and disciplining 
of offspring 

4. Those activities which are invrffved in the maintenance of proper 
social and political relations 

5. Those miscellaneous nclivilics which make up the leisure part of life 
devoted lo the gratification of tastes and feeling** 


Hollis L Caswell. •■Emer^nce of the Cunicutum as a Field of Profes^onat Wort 
and Study.” PffCfdfnrs and Promise in the Cnrricuium FleU. Helen F. Robison, 
ed. (New York: Teachers College Press, 1966), p- S. 

>* Herbert Spencer. Education: Intelleeiual. Aforal. and Phytical (New York; 
ton-Cemury-Crofts, Int.. I860), pp. 13-14. 
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Extending this concept. The Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, more than half a <»ntury later (1918), published 
a report. Cardinal Prmcipfcs of Secondary Education, that undoubtedly 
is the most significant and influential statement of the role and purposes 
of secondary education that has been made in the educational history 
of our nation. 

First the Commission staled its conception of the ultimate aim of 
education; 

Consequently, education in a democracy, both within and without the 
school, should develop io each individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, 
habits, and powers whereby he will find his place and use that place to 
shape both himself and society toward ever nobler ends.^* 

Then the Commission, using the approach recommended here, held 
that ^'ia order to determiae the ma/a objectives that should guide edveo- 
tion in a democracy it Is necessary to analyze the activities of the in- 
dividual.” On the basis of such an analysis the Commission stated these 
to be the broad areas of human activities for which the secondary school 
should accept responsibility in the education of youth: 

Cardinal Pfjsciples of Secondary Education 


1. Health 

The secondary school should therefore provide health instruction, in- 
culcate health habits, organize an effective program of physical activities, 
regard bealih needs in planning work and play, and cooperate with home 
and community in safeguarding and promoting heallh interests. 

2. Command of fundamental procesres 

The facility that a child of 12 or 14 may acquire in the use of these 
tools is not sufficient for the needs of modem life. 

3. Worthy home-meirdreribip 

Worthy home-membership as an objective calls for the development of 
those qualiiies that make the individual a worthy member of a family, 
both contributing to and deriving benefit from that membership. 

4. Vocation 

Vocational education should equip the individual to secure a livelihood 
for himself and those dependent on him, to serve society well through 
his Vocation, to maintain the right relationships toward his fellow workers 
and society, and, as far as possible, to find in that vocation his own best 
development. 

5. Civic education 

Civic education should develop in (he individual those qualities whereby 


>*C^mmiwion on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. Cardinal PrincipV^ 
of SecofiJury Education. Bulletin I9Ig. No. 35 (Washinpon. D.C.: Government 

Pnntinj Office. 1918), p. 9. ^ 
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he will act well his part as a member of neighborhood, town or city, 
state, and nation, and give him a basis for underttanding international 
problems. 

6. Worthy use of leisttre 

Education should equip the individual to secure from his leisure the 
recreation of body, mind, and spirit, and the enrichment and enlargement 
of his penonality. 

7. £t/iieal character 

In a democratic society, ethical diaractcr becomes paramount among the 
objectives of the secondary school.*® 

The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education was widely acclaimed 
and accepted by educators and citizens generally and has constituted the 
basic document on the purposes and nature of the secondary school for 
the present era. As Krug states in bis detailed history of the preparation 
of the report and analysis of its contents, it is “one of the most important 
statements ever made about secondary education.’*’® It became the basic 
guide for the universalization of secondary education in this country, which 
rapidly took place in the ensuing years, as data in Chapter 3 have shown. 
This report recommended a program of secondary education that, in the 
opinion of the Commission, was designed lo serve a)! American youtJj 
and to provide a schooling that would enable each individual to "find 
his place and use that place to shape both himself and society toward ever 
nobler ends.” 

But the 1970s arc a new era, a new day in American secondary 
education; the times are significantly diiTerent than they were in 191 S. 
Again educators and citizens must examine critically the aims and objee* 
tives of the high school and. if need be, formuhnc a new statement. In 
light of these goals, whether the traditional ones or new ones, they must 
design educational programs that will truly serve the educational needs of 
all youth. 

Just such a review of the Cardinal Principlrs was made in 1944 by 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Associ- 
ation. In preparing an extensive blueprint for the kinds of programs of 
secondary education that the nation should develop after World War II, 
the Commission approved, in essence, the 1918 report, but restated it in 
more usable form, and extended the list (o include items that reflected 
a broader conception of secondary education. Thai list has been used ex- 
tensively by schools in the ensuing j’cars os a basis for educational plan- 
ning and is presented here in full: 


“The Commhsion, pn. 11-15. . ... . r jl i 

“ EdwarU A. Kruf;. Ue Shapi''!! "Z du Amertcan /Agft JcA.w/ (Nw Vork. Itjrprr 
L Row, Publishers. 1964), p. 397. 
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Imperative Educational Needs of Youth 
J. All youth need to de%'elop saleable skills and those understandings 
and attitudes that make the »-orker an intelligent and productive par- 
ticipant in economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work 
experience as well as education in the skills and knowledge of their 
occupations. 

2. Ail youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical 
fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand (he rights and duties of the citizen of a 
democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance 
of their obligations as members of the community and citizens of the state 
and nation. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the 
individual and society and the conditions conducive to successful family 
life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer and 
the economic conset^uences of their acts. 

6. AH youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence 
of science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the 
nature of the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty, in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget 
it wisely; balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual with 
those that arc socially useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work 
cooperatively with others. 

10. All youth need to grow in ability to think rationally, to express their 
thoughts clearly, and to read and listen, with understanding.'"^ 

Another example of the efforts of a group to establish the areas 
of development for which the high school should accept responsibility 
in the education of youth is the excellent report prepared by Will French 
and a group of educators associated with him. They have listed an ex- 
tensive set of objcclives for the general education aspect of the secondary 
school program. In developing these goals the group first formulated a 
two-dimensional model as the basis for defining specific objectives. Figure 
8 shows the plan and stales the “ihree directions of behavioral growth 
which all youth must make as they develop toward maturity in four areas 
where they must altain competence if they arc to carry on the common 


u Educational Policies Commission. National Education AssociaUon. Education 
tor Mil American loath fWashingtoo, D.C4 The Association. 1944 ), pp. 225 - 226 . 
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Figure 8. French's chort of the directfons aad oreos of growth toword moturity. 
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acUvjlies of life in a manner satisfactory to themselves and acceptable to 
society,”*® 

French and the group then dcv'eloped lists of objectir’es for each of 
the twelve rectangles illustrated. This scheme resulted in an extensive set 
of objectives that provide a basis for ptaniung and carrying out the general 
education functions of the high school. We regard this report as the best 
set of objectives that has j'ct been published for secondary schools, not 
only because of its comprehensK'cncss but because it set goals for the 
high school that square with what educators generally believe to be the 
purposes of wcondary education. The authors of this text especially like 
them for they desi^ate the kinds of school programs that would enable 
students to achieve at a high level the utiimate aim of education which 
we postulated for the schools. 

In concluding this discussion of the second step desirable in the 
formulation of alms and objectves for the secondary school — the identi- 
fication of the aspects of development for which the school shotild accept 
responsibility — the authors present their own concept of the areas of 
responsibility of the secondary school. These constitute, in our opinion, 
the categories for which goals and objectives should be formulated by 
the stair. 

Aspects op DEVEiopMErcr for Wmett the Secokdary School 
Accepts Respossibilitt 

A. SW/*/H//If/frenI 

1. Self'realizatiotv— development of talents, capabilities and po- 
tentialities 

2. Personal behavior— development of individual and social be- 
havior that is morally and socially desirable; rational action 

3. Phjsical and mental health 

4. Living the good life — social relationships, enjoyment of beauty 
and the things that ennoble life; ability to cope with conditions 
sclf-satisfyingly; intellectuality 

5. Occupational competeucy 

6. Life-long growth — interest in continuing intellectual growth and 
personal development 

B. Group relationjhipi 

7. Social and citizenship responsibilities — fulfillment of roles in 
the social group; social responsibility 

8- Family life 

9. Necessities of life — procurement: «jnsumcnhip; use of personal 
rrsourccs: conservainm of human and material resources 


« Prtuniorat Coab of Genera/ EJucanon in High School 
(New YorV: RosveU S»k FouBdaiion, 1957). p. 85 . 
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Cognitive domain. The cognilive <k>main includes those objectives that 
concern the acquisition of kaawicdge, its acganizat'ion, and vse. This area 
involves inteUectual development, rationality, and the application and 
use of knowledge. Most of the instructional program of the present-day 
secondary school is concerned with these goals, and much of the curric- 
ulum planning and development in schools falls within this domain. 

Bloom and his colleagues further subdivided each domain into classes 
and subclasses of educational objectives. Because most school systems, 
curriculum committees, and individual teachers who are working on the 
definition of educational goals today use this taxonomy, the complete list 
of classes and subclasses will be given here: 

CocNmvE Domain 

1.00 Knowledge 

1.10 Knowledge of Specifics 

1.1 1 Knowledge of Terminology 

1.12 Knowledge of Specific Facts 

1.20 Knowledge of Ways and Means of Dialing with Specifics 

1. 2 1 Knowledge of Conveoiions 

1.22 Knowledge of Trends and Sequences 

1.23 Knowledge of Classifications and Categories 

1.24 Knowledge of Criteria 

1.25 Know^ed'ge of Afetftodbtogy 

1.30 Knowledge of the Univemis and Abstractions in a Field 

1.31 Knowledge of Principles and Generaliaations 

1.32 Knowledge of Theories and Structures 

2.00 Comprehension 

2.10 Translation 

2.20 Interpretation 

2.30 Extrapolation 

3.00 Application 

4.00 Analysis 

4.10 Analysis of Elements 

4J0 Analysis of Relationships 

4.30 Analysis of Organitational Principles 

5.00 Synthesis 

5.10 Production of a Unique Communication 

5.20 Production of a Plan, or Proposed Set of Operations 

5.30 Derivation of a Set of Abstract Relations 

6.00 Evaluation 

6.10 Judgments in Terms of Internal Evidence 

6.20 Judgments in Terms of External Criteria 

A^ective domain. The affective domain includes those educational goals 
that slate changes in the intcresu, attitudes, and values of students, the 
appreciations, feelings, ^oal-scls, and hisses that sWtienls develop, and 
At tj-pcs ot behavior and reblionships lhal persons cxbibil. The authors 
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Psychomotor Domain 


1.0 Perception 

1.1 Sensory stimulation 

l.Il Auditory 

M2 Visual 

1.13 Tactile 

1.14 Taste 

1.15 Smell 

1.16 Kinesthetic 

1.2 Cue selection 

1.3 Translation 

2.0 Set 

2.1 Mental set 

2.2 Physical set 

2.3 Emotional set 

3.0 Guided response 

3.1 Imitation 

3.2 Trial and error 

4.0 Mechanism 

5.0 Complex overt response 

5.1 Resolution of uncertainty 

5.2 Automatic performance 

This taxonomy, with the three domains, each with Its classes and 
subclasses, has in recent years become Ihe most useful, hence the most 
widely used, plan for stating instructional goals for the courses of study 
offered, the activities sponsored, the services offered, and the interpersonal 
climate fostered among students and teachers. Goals staled in this form 
constitute the primary basis for developing curriculum guides, selecting 
textbooks and other instructional materials, and, in general, planning the 
total program of learning activities to be offered by the school. 

Such 3 :3:umcm}' cusWes the schcci sisSJ sud hiSercsiei citizens 
who arc concerned a^ut their schools to evaluate the program of the 
school and to determine whether it is providing fully and adequately for 
the proper development of each individual pupil. As the authors point 
out in their handbooks, all too frequently when the school is checked 
against such a set of goals, serious gaps and deficiencies are revealed. 
Often in the cognitive domain instruction only deals with the first two or 
three classes, being confined to a knowledge of something, a low level of 
understanding indicated by “comprehension” or possibly some “appli- 
cation” of the knowledge. AH too often the student is not required or 
expected to analyze, sj-nthesizc, or evaluate. However, it is only when the 
student achieves these higher lesxls of cognition that the fullest possible 
development results. 
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and instructional program. They state what the end outcome is to be. what 
goal is being sought; the objectives state overt means of attaining that end. 
For example, presume that this goal (third level of definition of purposes 
of the school) has been formulated by a committee of social studies teachers 
in preparing a guide for teaching the course in government; 

The ability to distinguish among warranted, unwarranted, or contradicted 
conclusions propounded in a statement or speech. 

Such a statement of a desired outcome docs not indicate the kinds 
of learning experiences in which pupils should engage nor the content to 
be used in achieving the goal. Obviously, many alternatives arc open to 
the teacher seeking to guide students in its attainment. Hence an objec- 
tive or a set of them may be formulated that specify these things. Among 
other objectives this one would be appropriate; 

In an address given by the President of the United States, each student 
should be able to identify several warranted, any unwarranted, and any 
contradicted conclusions and support with appropriate evidence or a 
value judgment the reasons for his selections. 

But another equally appropriate objective for achieving this goal would be: 

Leaders in some of the colonies proclaimed that “taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny.” Is this a warranted, unwarranted, or contradictory 
conclusion and why? 

Qiapter 9 will consider in much greater detail the formulation of 
objectives for instructional planning. Here wc arc considering the nature 
and purpose of objectives as the fourth step in goal dcfiniiion. 


The Form of Objectives 

It is appropriate at this point in a consideration of the formulation 
of objectives for instruction to discuss the form and nature of such state- 
ments. Tn recent years, a number of educators have insisted that objec- 
tives should state specifically and overtly what changes in the behavior of 
the learners are intended to result from the learning activities; other 
equally competent writers on curriculum planning question the wisdom 
of endeavoring to state everything the school does in terms of intended 
behavioral changes. 

Among those who particularly favor the behavioral point of view 
is Robert F. Mager; he states that an objective “is a description of a p 2 t- 
tem of behavior (performance) wc want the learner to be able to demon- 
slratc.’*'-'* His brief book pvxs teachers explicit instructions and practice 


^ Mager, p. 3. 
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objectives in behavioral and performance terms is well slated by the 
eminent educational pbiJosopber, Harry S. Broudy: 

Being creative, being crttica), being intelligent, being uninhibited, being 
friendly, being socially acceptable arc not oolcomcs to be defined bc- 
haviorally or explicitly in any really useful way. They arc dispositions 
and altitudes that involve the total self of the pupil as he Interacts with 
other selves, including the self of the teacher .... The course of their 
development can not be made in explicit goals toward which the teacher 
systematically undertakes this or that course of instruction. I realize that 
some educational literature talks as if they could and should, but not 
even trained psychologists would be so bold.-" 

Not only, as Broudy points out, h U impossible to state in explicitly 
behavioral terms many of the essential outcomes desired from school ex- 
perience, but the current effort to force all teaching Into a didactical pat- 
tern in which the products of instruction arc stated explicitly as psycho- 
motor skills, knowledge of subject matter, conceptual skills, and the like, 
ignores the concomitant outcomes of a school experience. These in them- 
selves may be even more important in the long run than those overt, be- 
havioral objectives for which the teacher in the class strives so assiduously 
to achieve under this form of instruction. For example, the teacher of 
English may accept whofchcartedly as one of his important objectives, 
. . to gain an awareness in reading Hicraturc of human aspirations shared 
in common, the clash of values, the significance of everyday experience" 
(a Very worthy objective). But jn his litcraiurc classes, he nonelheless may 
be also achieving (probably unwittingly and unknowingly to him) a dis- 
like and scorn of literary works in general among some of the students, 
because they feel that the literature being read is irrelevant, or written 
for times that no longer exist, or, simply, because they can see no sense 
in reading written works that do not deal with contemporary matters. 

If a teacher were to try to write behavioral objectives for all of the 
concomitant learnings that readily could become products of a planned 
unit of instruction, there woofef be no end to this cfToit, nor, I'n 
could they be predicted in advance. Many of these concomitant learnings 
are serendipitous and may be both desirable and undesirable, but never- 
theless, significant and important 


The Purposes of Objectives 

In a resolution of opposing points of view about the form in which 
objectives should be stated, it b necessary to consider what purposes a 


^ Define Good Teaching?" The Record— Teachers 

Co//fge, 70:589 (April 1969), ^ 
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To understand 
To prepare 
To use 
To compare 
To decide 


To participate 
To perform 
To accept 
To recognize 
To enjoy 


To listen 
To soKc 
To wruc 
To explain 
To create 
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in specific, overt behaviors that can be measured by applying specific, 
performance standards or whether it describes a learning outcome that 
contributes to the growth and development of students. We do not feel 
that all objectives in the school program must be stated behavjorally in 
the usual meaning of that term, but they should be phrased so as to 
indicate specifically the kind and nature of human development that wc 
expect pupils to achieve. 


Steps in the Process of Defining Aims 

As summary of this chapter, we list the steps to be taken in the 
formulation of alms, goals, and objectives for the school and give examples 
of such statements. 

A. Defined on a system-wide bask. Formulated by the total school staff 
in cooperation with parents and other citizens. Adopted by the board 
of education as bases for school planning in all its aspects. Reviewed 
on occasion, and revised if deemed desirable. 

1. The Functions of the Secondary School 

a. Type: States the duties and responsibilities of the school 

b. Form: Broad, fundamental statements 

c. Use: To state what the nature and character of the total 
program of secondary education should be 

d. Example: See page 131 

2. The Uhimaie Atm of Education 

a. Type: A broad inclusive statement 

b. Form: Philosophical 

c. Use: To provide a base for planning the total program of 
education of the community 

d. Example; See page 133 

3. The Aspects of fliiman Devehpment for which the Secondary 
School Accepts Important Responsibilities 

a. Type: Analysis of human living 

b. Form: Characteristics of persons evidcnl in life activities 

c. Use: To determine what kinds of instructional programs 
should be provided by the school 

d. Example; See paces 137, 139 

B. Defined for the instructional and leaching program of the secondary 
schools. Formulated by system-wide committees of teachers and in- 
structional coordinators, departmental stalls in individual schools, or 
by individual teachers. Revised continuously. 

4. The Goals of the Inuructianat Program 

a. T) pcs: Cognitive. afTective, psychomotor skills 

b. Form: Use action verbs that state what the student is 
expected to be able to do 

c. Use: To plan the courses and aciivnies lo be offered 

d. Examples; 
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(1) DeJjl«!ralel)- examines a variety of viewpoints on 
conlrovenial issues with a view to forming opin- 
ions about them 

(2) Listens to music with some discrimination as to 
Its mood and meaning and with some recognition 
of the contributions of various musical elements 
and instruments to the total effect. 

(3) Writes skiltfully, using an excellent organization 
of ideas and statements 

(4) Develops ability to recognize unstated assump- 
tions 

(5) Understands and can explain generalizations 
about particular cultures 

(6) Discerns character motivation in fiction and 
drama, not only through what a character says 
and docs but also through what other characters 
say about him and the way they act toward him 

(7) Learns independently and shows a desire to do so 

(8) Commands and uses the basic skills of reading for 
information, ideas, opinions, stimulation, and 
leisure 

(9) Endeavors to become Informed on the back- 
grounds of the larger problems of our nation and 
of the world and makes an intelligent analysis 
of the Issues Involved 

( 10) Believes in the conservation of human and natural 
resources, practices it, and supports programs and 
organizations concerned with this problem 

fll) Is motivated primarfly by those moral and 
spiritual values that are a port of all religious 
faiths, as well as by those that are more sectarian 
in origin 

5, The Behavioraliy Stated Objectives of Teaching 

a. Types; The whole gamut of behavior— whatever is ap- 
propriate for achieving an instructional goal 

b. Form; Stated as performance sianrfaros fbr a spcciifc acC 
of behavior or as specific, overt things the learner should 
be able to do as a result of the learning experience 

c. Use; Determined for each learning activity guided by the 
teacher as a part of ibe instmciional program whether 
written or simply kept in mind 

d. Examples: 

( 1 ) Can trace the steps in the passage of a bill info 
law by the state legislature 

(2) Through appropriate tests can identify the prin- 
cipal chemical elements hi a compound 

(3) Corrccliy solves all of the quadratic equations 
asssigned 
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(4) Able to swim 100 yards 

(5) Can correctly punctuate an unpunctuated para- 
graph of words so as to express meaning in 
proper grammatical form 

(6) Can select passages from a play that portray the 
character of one of the persons 

(7) Given a human skeleton, the student can cor- 
rectly identify at least 40 important bones of 
the body 

(8) Can list three major causes of the CivD War 

(9) Can respond correctly in Spanish when asked ten 
<^ues(ion in (hat language 

(10) Uses a band saw correctly and safely 

(11) Can name the four basic types of food for a 
balanced diet for humans 

(12) Is able to prepare a good dessert 

(13) Can drive an automobile through downtown 
traffic without a single important violation of 
safety standards 
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CHAPTER ^ 


Teachers 

for the High Schools 

of Today 

and Tomorrow 


Because this book is written for teachers, undergraduates jw- 
paring to become teachers, and administrators and staff personnel o 
schools who are responsible for the selection, assignment, and some 
of the continued professional development of the teacher, it is . 

that we think about the nature and character of teaching and 
endeavors in the high schools of today and tomorrow and the lands o 
personal and educational development that wUl enable teachers to become 
outstandingly successful in their work with youth. 

Wc shall discuss the characteristics of teachers and offer some aavi 
and counsel on .preparation for service in the profession under four major 
aspects: 

Uyrhe teacher as a person 

teacher as a professional 
The teacher as an organizational person 
4, The teacher as a member of the social group 
We, of course, regard a teacher as a totally integrated humafl 
being — ^having a unique personality and an individuality that in an o 
itself is much greater than the sum of any specific traits, characteristic^ 
and competencies. A personality cannot be dissected and analj’zed part 
by part without relation to the totality of individuality, nor would we 
assume that there is any one set of competencies, characteristics, or 
of behavior for each of these four aspects that can by themselves 
identified as essential for success. Effectiveness as a teacher is unique 
to each indhidual and results from one human personality interacting 
with other human personalities in ways that contribute significantly to 
the total development of each person involved in the interactive process. 
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Model Person 

If we single out any one personal trait as a leading characteristic 
of a successful teacher, it undoubtedly is a deep-sealed, honest, and 
all-pervasive concern for human beings. He believes in people; he respects 
the dignity of each individual and regards him and works wiih him in 
classroom situations as a person of supreme worth — a person who, like 
the teacher himself, can attain perfectibiliiy in terms of his own poten- 
tialities and capabilities. 

In his work with the young the teacher makes no distinctions and 
docs not act disrespectfully in any manner because of race, color, social 
status, religion, or other ariihcial factors that have no bearing on the 
student’s potentialities for maximum growth and development. Yet he 
does respect individuality, and plans his entire program of instruction in 
terms of the individual members of his group. But concern for the unique- 
ness and potentialities of each individual is a far difTcrent matter from 
distinctions based on artificial factors that lie outside of the capacities of 
the individual himself. As Erikson, the eminent psychiatrist states. ■ 
The most deadly of all possible sins is the mutilation of a child's spirit; 
for such mutilation undercuts the life principles of trust, without which 
every human act, may it feel ever so good and seem ever so right, Is 
prone to perversion by destructive forms of conscientiousness."* 

The teacher is inevitably a model of one kind or another for his 
pupils. His way of living, his habits, his moral behavior, his manner of 
relating to other people, particularly to the students themselves, his 
concerns, his degree of compassion, his friendliness — in fact, the full 
gamut of his behavior as witnessed by his pupils in the classroom or 
community at large — arc observed and noted by his students and serve 
as examples of how a person who holds a special relationship to them 
acts and behaves. It is not that the pupils necessarily will imitate, even 
sanction, or exemplify bis modes of behavior — for behavior is the product 
of an unaccountable variety of influences and innate predispositions, of 
which the family and close associates among his peer group probably are 
far more important — yet the influence of the teacher is of significance, 
and we all need to be highly aware of this. 

The highly successful teachers are those who especially exhibit in 
their relationships with students and with members of the social group 
at large compassion, conceni, and respect for human personality, fair- 
ness, openness, honesty, iustice, courage, fidelity, and an approach to 


description of Ihe teacher as s persom The Profetsional Ediicau'on of Teachers: A 
Perceptual View of Teacher Preparation (Bostoo: Allyn and Bacon, loc., 1965). 

- Quoted from Jonathan K 020 I, Death at an Early Age (Boston: Houghton MifQin 
Company, 1967), p. vH. 
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life and all of the myriad problems that a teacher faces day by day that 
exudes confidence, self-assurance, and stability. 

Herbert Kohl, who describes in a most insightful way his year of 
teaching in an East ffarlem school, points out that: 

The ideal of a teacher as a flawless moral exemplar is a devjiisb trap for 
the teacher as well as burden for the child. ... Of course, (he teacher 
is a moral exemplar — an example of all of the confusion, hypocrisy, and 
indecision, of all of the mistakes, as well as the triumphs, of moral man. 
The chddren sec all of this, whatever they pretend to sec. Therefore, to 
be more than an example, to be an educator — someone capable of help- 
ing lead the child through the labyrinth of life — the teacher must be 
honest to the children about his mtstakes and weaknesses; he must be 
able to say that he is wrong or sorry; that he hadn't anticipated the re- 
sults of his remarks and regretted them, or hadn't understood what a 
child meant. It is the teacher’s struggle to be moral that excites his 
pupils; it is honesty not rightness, that moves children.* 


fiteh/ifiss of Sxperie/ife 

If the teacher is to have a deep concern for all of the youth with 
whom he works, it would seem desirable for him to have had as rich 
and extensive experiences as possible in knowing, relating to, and working 
with people with a wide variety of backgrounds, experiential patterns, 
talents, .ind social, cultural, and personal experiences. To have a deep 
concern for each individual within the wide range of personalities 
encountered in a school, ihe teacher himself should have had close, deep, 
and mutually satisfactory relationships with a variety of people constituting 
as much as possible the spectrum of social, economic, intellectual, creative, 
and occupational experience. 

It may not be feasible for colleges of education themselves to provide 
these kinds of experiences with a variety of other people, but they should 
encourage students in every way possible to have such experiences. 
"Live-ins” in ghetto areas for those undergraduates who have never lived 
in the glictto themselves, extensive travel experience, particularly in 
foreign countries, work experience in a variety of occupations e.xtending 
from the simplest kinds of unskilled work to occupations of a skilled, 
creative, or managerial type, experiences in social service of various kinds, 
opportunities to work on a one-to-one basis with a variety of people, 
ranging from children to senior citizens, participation in organizational 
activity of civic, social, and economic groups, particularly those that 
provide services for people that are socially and economically deprived 


* Herbert Kohl. 36 C/ii7./rfn (New York: The New American library, Inc.. 1967). 
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and of different cultural environments, should become a part of the 
program for the education of teachers. 

A richness of understanding and a most stimulating basis for working 
with pupils may come through the cultivation and pursuit of a number 
of interests by the teacher himself. A teacher uho is excited about the 
fullness of life, who seeks opportunities to broaden his range of activities, 
not only has things he can share with his pupils but exemplifies to them 
the richness of life that all can enjoy if they seek to become truly adequate 
persons. 

The teacher should be ncll-informed. and in this section, which is 
concerned about the teacher as a person, we mean nvell-informed on a 
great variety of matters that arc outside of his field of professional 
specialization and competency. The teacher who keeps abreast of political, 
social, and economic developments not only m this country but throughout 
the world, regardless of whether or not he teaches in the field of the social 
sciences, is obviously in a better position to inspire and guide the learning 
activities of his pupils. The teacher who keeps abreast of new plays, new 
movies of artistic and cultural merit, and new books — ^both fiction and 
nonfiction— reads and views the news, can discuss the works of the 
foremost and emerging artists of our day or the composers and performers 
of music, can discuss sports wUh his students, has an understanding of 
some of the technological and scientific developments of the limes, and has 
some knowledge of political developments and points of view of political 
leaders in major countries of the world is indeed the kind of a teacher who 
has the potentialities of exciting youth about the world in which they live. 

\Vc would hope that a teacher would be creative in a broad meaning 
of that term. If he has a flare for expressing himself in the graphic arts, 
playing or composing music, venting, acting, inventing, or growing fine 
plants, he has himself demonstrated efforts to become fully developed and 
is obviously a better person thereby to help adolescents become self- 
actualized. 


Activism 

NVe feel that many teachers, if it suits their predispositions and 
concepts of themsehes as persons, may viell be activists — not in the sense 
in which that term has been used in recent years to designate persons who 
rebel against the established social and political order, but rather as 
persons who actively seek to change ihiogs that militate against the 
fullest possible individual attainment. Activism can take a number of 
forms, but the essential point is that the individual takes steps of a legal 
and peaceful nature to bring about chances in social conditions, political 
agencies, military organizations, schools, universities, industrial enter- 
prises, labor organizations, teacher organizations, or whatever established 
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imliiiilions he believes — and other people of a high level of social re- 
sponsibility also believe — deny to groups or classes of people the op- 
portunities for a full measure of self-development. 

To make our intent clear, uc limit approval of activism in the social 
and political realm to peaceful and legal means of bringing about change. 
Tlic teacher by llic very nature of his professional responsibilities is in 
a strong position to be an activist on behalf of children and youth and also 
of adults who liicmselves have not been able to break the bonds of 
suppressive restrictions, rules and regulations, or the deadening effect of 
social, economic, and occupational practices.* 

Rather obviously, a successful teacher should have good physical 
and mental health. Dut good physical health most certainly does not mean 
not to be disabled; some of the best teachers we have known are teachers 
who had disabilities, including blindness, a crippling condition that 
required constant use of a wheelchair, or other physical disability (but 
not a disease). Teaching is physically and mentally a very demanding 
job, and teachers who lack the stamina or the emotional stability to thrive 
on ihe demands made on a teacher’s strength will, of course, be in serious 
difficulty. 

The Teacher as a Prafesslenot 

The most important responsibilities and duties of a teacher, are, 
of course, the activities he carries on tn his professional capacity in 
schools. We define leaching as everything the professional person desig- 
nated as a iffocbcr docs in providing and carrying on the schooling of 
students. Hence, wc will consider briefly in this section the work of a 
teacher as a professional person employed by a school system to carry 
out the functions, purposes, and goals postulated by society as appropriate 
for its schools. 

It is evident, therefore, that the professional work of a teacher is 
a complex, widespread, many-facctcd endeavor, and, moreover, that it is 
highly individualistic .ind personal. Nevertheless, for purposes of our 
discussion, wc present in Figure 9 a mode! of the professional act of 
leaching that attempts to present the three principal and inclusive aspects 
of teaching. These professional acts have been grouped into three major 
categories: 

1. Planning 

2. Interacting with students 

5, EvaJiialing and appraising 


^ For a shocking report on what happened » ow JMcher when he became active 
a social cause, see Chapter 12 of Kewol's book- 
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Inleraetingwith Sindeisis 


Evaluating and Arpraism? 

Individually snd collectively m 
imalt froupa, in school budding 
staffs, in system-wide 
committees, snd in the total 
school staff of the system 


Individually and cooperativety 
witb other slafT members 
interact with students ifi 
carryitv out the teaching tasks 


Individually and coc^raliveb 
evaluate and appraise the total 
school program and each 
aspect of It 

Plan 

a. The msinictional program 

b. School BCtiviiies 

c. Admmctntive structures and 
orpmuiion 

d. School policies, regulations 
and practices 

e. Services for pupils 
f WoftrinfiCoirfmons 

%. Research, expenmentalion 
and innovation in the above 
areas 


Ctisliris aiudeni hehanors 
through 

a. Classroom insttuction 
h. Nonclass activities 
e Guidance. counseling.and 
advising activities 
d. Infoimal personal 
rebttonshtps 


Judge thementsof 

a The fundamental aims, 
purposes, and goals of 
the school program 

b. The school's program 
in fulfiiling these ends 

c. Each aspect of the Uaching 
progiain in contnbuimg to 
the attainment of goals 

d. Institutional structures. 
pcJjcies. and practices in 
contributmg to the aitam- 
menf of gals 


Replanning Modifying pUn* on U«e tpct Feedbacfc 


Figure 9. The prafesrional werlt of teoeWng. 

Each of these aspects of the professional work of a teacher will be 
treated in much greater detail in later chapters of this book, particularly 
Chapters 9 through 11. 

The reader may wish to compare and contrast our categorization of 
the professional work of teachers with those of some other authorities. In 
1968 the United Stales Office of Education contracted with nine teacher- 
training institutions to prepare models for the education of elementary 
school teachers. All of these plans analyze in one manner or another the 
work of teachers. G. Wesley Sowards. who directed the formulation of 
the model proposed by Florida State University, defines five tasks teachers 
must perform: 

1. Analysis of goals and analysis of learner status 

2. Formulation of instructional objectives 

3- Selection and organization of content 

4. Employment of appropriate strategies 

5. Evaluation of outcomes of instruction^ 

Bruce R. Joyce, who directed the project at Teachers College, 


“O. Wesley So’A'ards. A ^foJel for the Pretrarmiun of Clementary School Teachers, 
final Report, Project 8 - 9021 . US. Oflice of Education. Rureau of Research (Wash- 
mplon. D.C.: Gosernment Printing Oflice. 1968). p. 7, 
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Columbia University, based his entire mode! on the teacher as an innovator. 
He postulates four roles for the “Tcacher-Innovalor”: 

1. The institution-buUder-shaper of the school, working with others to 
design complete educational programs and organizational structures to bring 
them into existence. 

2. The interactive teacher — the most familiar teaching role occurs during 
contact with children. . . . He controls a wide variety of teaching strategics 
and a wide range of technological assists to education. 

3. The innovator — needs to combine personal creativity with ability to 
work with others to build educational settings in which innovation rather than 
imitation is the norm. 

4. The scholar — controls techniques for studying the processes of inter- 
active teaching and theories of learning He specializes in one discipline. . , . 
He controls structures for studying the school and for studying teaching and 
learning. . . .• 

These extensive and schoJariv studies contribute to our thinking 
about teaching and the work of a teacher as a professional person and 
support our use of the three major categories of responsibilities listed 
above. A more detailed treatment of the work of a teacher follows. 


Planning 

Teachers do a tremendous amount of planning, both formal and 
informal or of an on-thc-spoi nature. The box in Figure 9 stales in broad 
terms some of the aspects of planning in which teachers formally par- 
ticipate. 

First, and foremost, is, of course, the entire process of planning the 
instructional program of the school. Teachers may serve as members of 
a city-wide committee that has responsibility for preparing a course of study 
or curriculum guide for a subject field, such as a guide for the teaching of 
English, grades 7-12, chemistry, or physical education for boys at the 
senior high school level. In some school s)'siems such curriculum guides 
Or courses of study on occasion are prepared by the individual high school 
itself. Often such planning is done by departmental staffs and the teacher 
participates as a member of the department in such planning aciivittcs. 

But in the end It is the teacher himself who must plan the instruction 
of boys and girls in his classes. Of course, he will draw extensively on (he 
plans already developed by teacher committees, the departmental staff, 
the state department of education, national curriculum study committees, 
or whatever agency may have made available plans for his subject area 


“ Bruce R. Joyce. The Teaeher^lMtKotor: A Fro^o'n to Prepare Teachers. F.tiaf 
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D C.; Government Printing O/Bce. J9d8)i pp- 
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and speciijc courses. But he is ibe one who must finally determine the 
learning activities in which pupils in his classes will engage. Chapter 9 
considers in detail these aspects of planning. 

Instructional planning, whoever does it or whenever it is done, should 
encompass these six aspects; 

1. Pupil outcomes beinc sought through the instructional program. In- 
tended outcomes need to be stated for the total program of the school itself, 
for an area or a field of instruction, for individual courses, and for each major 
unit of instruction developed m the course. 

2. The organUaiion of instruction on the basis of some appropriate 
organbing element, focal point, cenier of interest, theme, or mode. Instruction 
must be organized on some basts, and the teacher must determine what these 
organizing themes or modes should be. 

3. The substantive content appropriate for use in courses and specific 
units of instruction within the courses in seeling to obtain the outcomes 
desired. 

4. Teaching strategies and methods. MTiat are appropriate activities for 
the pupils in seeling to achieve the stated objectives? 

5. Selection of appropriate inslnictional materials. 

6 Evaluation of pupil behavior or development to ascertain the extent 
to which the stated objectives have been attained. 

As shown in the model, other aspects of the school's program must 
also be planned, and teachers generally are involved to some degree in 
these planning activities. The extracurricular program of the school requires 
careful and insightful planning if it is to contribute fully to the education 
of young people. Nevertheless, in too many schools careful and thoughtful 
planning of exiraclassroom activities is minimal, with the result that the 
educational development of students is seriously neglected in this particular 
phase of the school's endeavors, and much lime, effort, and money arc 
wasted. 

Although practices vary greatly among the secondary schools of 
this country, ic is our belief that teachers should be extensively involved 
in planning the administrative aspects of the schools, such as organizational 
structures, use of time, space, and facilities, t)'pcs of facilities, equipment, 
supplies, and the like to be made avTiilable, and many other matters 
involving management policies, student conduct, reporting and marking 
pupil achievement, testing practices, grading and promotional policies, 
graduation requirements, and many administrative matters that relate 
directly to the vvork of teachers. As will be discussed later, the teacher 
should be involved in the determination of working conditions, assign- 
ments. staff responsibilities, and the like. 

Another area in which teachers should also parucipate in the 
planning processes is the services to be provided by the schools, such as 
health, food, guidance and counseling, hbrary, and transportation. Usually, 
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the specialists in each of these areas will formulate teatative plans and 
recommendations, but the final plans for the provision of such services 
should be considered by the entire teaching staff. 

A matter of school planning that should receive increasing attention 
in the years ahead is the formulation of plans for carrying on research, 
experimentation, and innovation in the school. In Chapter 12, we present 
ideas for the development of high schools in the years ahead; obviously, 
teachers will need to be extensively involved in planning the high school 
of the future, 


hterocting with Sludeals 

Teaching is essentially an interactive process between two people 
in which one person (the teacher) has the r^ponsibility or assumes the 
responsffaifity of assisting the other person in achieving certain behavioral 
outcomes. The essential ingredients of the teaching act, then, are interacting 
persons with the aim that the learner (the teacher himself often is also a 
learner) will acquire some desired behavioral outcomes. 

The outcomes being sought through the leaching act are generally 
those for which plans were developed previously by the person designated 
as “teacher.” Tltc person being taught is expected to change some aspect 
of his personality so that he will behave in accordance with the outcomes 
postulated at the outset as desirable. It should, of course, be emphasized 
that as he works with students, the teacher modifies plans, replans, and 
continues to plan on the basis of what happens in the interactive process 
and the feedback he obtains from the boys and girls themselves as they 
work together in various situations in the school. 

The teaching strategies which he will use with a particular group of 
pupils at a particular time in their education will initially grow out of 
plans previously developed for the instructional program. The development 
of teaching strategies is the professional act (bat primarily ties together 
the products of planning and the interactive process in the classroom 
itself. The teacher must translate his instructional plans Info teaching 
strategics of various kinds which he selects not only on the basis of the 
plans he has previously developed but on the basis of (he pupils them- 
selves — their interests, educational needs, motivations, capabilities, stock 
of previous learnings, status of social, emotional and intellectual develop- 
ment, and many other factors. It is the teacher’s responsibility to contrive 
learning situations which arc conducive to pupil behaviors that will lead to 
the attainment of the desired cdncational objectives. Chapter 10 discusses 
leaching in great detail. 

Teachers frequently also have responsibilities to serve as sponsors 
of extracurricular activities. As noted peviously, plans should be developed 
for these instructional programs also, and the teacher will have a wide range 
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of possibilities in the way of interactive strategies available in working 
with pupils in these less formal instructional programs. The nature and 
character of the objectives being sought through these activities often 
di^er considerably from those of classroom instruction; this would presume 
the use of different strategics and different methods in directing the activ- 
ities of the participants. 

Teachers interact with pupils in informal and often nonscheduled 
1)^05 of encounters in the sebod. Most teachers serve as advisors, to some 
extent at least, for designated pupils and certainly as informal advisors of 
students in their classes and activities. And all teachers, obviously, have 
many informal contacts individually, in small groups, or even in larger 
groups, with pupils outside of the regular program. The character and 
nature of these personal relationships arc very important elements in the 
education of students and often may have significant and lasting results 
in terms of changes in pupil behavior. A kind and understanding comment 
to a pupil met in the hall or, on the other hand, a sarcastic, critical com- 
ment may have far more effea on student behavior and student attitude 
than an entire period of formal class instruction. 

The Important thing for teachers is to recognize that the act of 
teaching is being carried out whenever the professional person designated 
as a teacher interacts with pupils at any time and in any place within 
the school, and that such encounters may contribute in one way or another 
to changes in pupil behavior. Pupil behavior is not simply a matter of 
acting on knowledge or of cognitive development; it also involves attitudes, 
values, self-concepts, motives, modes of behavior, rational action and the 
like- Teachers, whenever they interact with students, whether it is in 
formal classroom situations or in a chat in the lunchroom, may be guiding 
the development of one or more of these behavioral changes. 


Evaluating and Appraising 

Appraising and evaluating the program of the school is one of the 
most demanding and difficult responsibilities of the teacher. It is evident 
to thoughtful observers of our schools, to teachers, and to administrators 
that wc really lack a definitive, adequate, and completely valid base on 
which to judge the merits, successes, and deficiencies of our educational 
program for youth. Obviously wc make some broad and general conclusions 
about the success of the secondary schools in this country, and undoubtedly 
much of this is highly valid and accurate, but when we look at individuals 
themselves or endeavor to determine the effectiveness and adequacy of 
specific programs of instruction in the schools, wc arc often unable to 
make really definitive judgments. 

Inasmuch as one of the most important responsibilities of teachers 
Is to formulate the goals, aims, and objectives not only of the school itself 
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the extracurricular activities of the school, the social climate of the school, 
the services of the school, and the like also should be done systematically 
and comprehensively. Most schools seriously neglect this aspect of evalu- 
ation. confining it almost entirely to a record of the games won and lost 
in intercollegiate sports, audience reaction to musical and dramatic 
programs, exhibits of art and other creative productions during school 
open house days, and the like. But evaluation of these nonclass programs 
should be much more extensive and much more penetrating than these 
important but limited types of evaluation. It should be concerned with the 
pupil outcomes achieved through the nonclass programs — what changes 
really occurred in pupil behavior or behavioral potential? 

A fourth type of evaluation listed in Figure 9 deals with institutional 
structures, policies, and practices in the school, and in the school system 
itself. A continuing in-depth evaluation of the extent to which the school 
itself is making it possible for the professional stall and the pupils to 
devote their energies to the achievement of the goals and objectives 
postulated for the schools is essential. Moreover, it is necessary that the 
structure of the whole sj-stem of schools in the community be examined 
periodically, not only by the teachers and administrators but also by the 
citizens of the community. Are organizational structures interfering with 
the carrying out of the educational program rather than contributing to 
it? Are ample opportunities being provided to all of the adolescents and 
young adults of the community for education? Are artificial barriers being 
erected that curtail or limit the educational opportunities for some of the 
young people of the community? Is the school budget ample to enable 
the school district to provide the kinds of opportunities, facilhies, resources, 
and programs essential for a good educational system? Has the slate 
legislature enacted laws that permit the local system to provide the best 
educational program feasible for the youth of the community? 

Another aspect of this evaluation would be evaluation of the 
competencies, abilities, and qualifications of the teaching staff itself. Does 
the class size and the teacher-pupil ratio enable the school to provide the 
best possible program for the education of its students? Are the assign- 
ments of teaching responsibilities proper? Is the staff fully involved in 
decision-making on matters of school policy, program, and operation? 
Arc teachers compassionate and considerate of students and interested 
in their total development? 

In administrative practices are the regulations about pupil conduct 
restrictive or developmental? Are pupils involved in decision-making on 
matters that concern them, including curriculum, nonclassroom activities, 
pupil conduct, food service, and all sorts of things that directly concern 
the pupil and his education? Is Uie social climate of the school such as to 
be conducive to normal and proper human development? Is there 
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efforts of a puny, inept organization to the far-ffung program of a national 
association. 

Professional organizations may be classified in several ways out 
probably the most useful is in terms of the scope and nature of then 
program. On this basis, we can identify two general types, with sub- 
divisions under each: 

1. Genera! teacher^ organizations. These are organizations that 
seek to serve the interest of educators generally, regardless of their posi- 
tion, duties, or nature of employment: 

a. National: Example, National Education Association, Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers 

b. State: Example, New York State Teachers Association 

c. Local: Example, Denver Classroom Association, Detroit Fed- 
eration of Teachers 

2. Specialized membership. Organizations that serve the interests 
of specialized groups of teachen: 

a. Area of instruction: Example, National Council of Teachers of 
English, Modem Language Association, Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. 

b. Professional duties: Example, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Association of Classroom Teachers 

c. School level: Example, American Association of Elementary- 
Kindergarten-Nufscry Educators 

Obviously, a teacher should choose wisely among all of these 
professional organizations. Usually, he will join one of the national 
general teachers’ organizations including membership in the local group 
and the state organization. In addition, many teachers choose to enroll 
in one or more specialized groups. It is in this type of professional 
organization that a considerable range of choices is available. 


Collective Negotiations. Strikes, and Teacher Militancy 

Traditionally, teachers, individually and collectively through their 
own professional organizations, have largely avoided political action, 
protest movements of any kind, or even any serious confrontation with 
their employers — the local boards of education — over matters of salary, 
working conditions, teacher welfare, or job assignments. They felt they 
truly were professional people whose sole concern was the development 
of the young entrusted to their care and that any overt political act, social 
action, or involvement in communi^ issues and problems should not be 
a part of their collective or individual activities. They regarded themselves, 
as did the public, as civil “servante,” and the servant part usually was 
meant to imply the original connotation of a servant. 

Even after organized labor movements among employees in business 
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The Strike that really started the wave of militant actions by teachers 
in the 1960s w-as a one-day strike called by the United Federation of 
Teachers of New York City for April 11, 1962. About 20,000 of the 
city’s 40,000 teachers remained off the job that day, and the strike as 
a vehicle for bargaining by teachere for better pay and working conditions 
was initiated. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics lists 16 “work stoppages" (the term 
used by (he Bureau since many teachers claimed that their absence from 
work was not technically “a strike") during the period of 1963 through 
1965.« 

The school year 1965-1966 was a turbulent one, not only because 
of a number of extensive and serious work stoppages but also because of 
militant action by organized groups of teachers throughout the year threat- 
ening strikes and work stoppages of all kinds by the ensuing fall if con- 
tract demands were not met. Stinnett estimates that in that year alone 
there were about 35 strikes.’® 

The crescendo of strikes, work stoppages, mass resignations, and 
similar modes of militancy increased in 1967-1968. Most teachers of the 
New York City School System struck for 14 days when schools were 
scheduled to open in September; in Florida, a statewide strike was called 
by the Florida Education Association, and it continued in some districts 
for as long as three weeks. Similarly, teachers in the stale of Oklahoma 
staged a one-day walkout in an effort to obtain larger appropriations from 
the state legislature. Another serious strike during the year was staged by 
more than 5000 teachers of the Montgomery County, Maryland, School 
District. It began on February 2, 1968, and lasted for one week. 

But the most serious, most extensive, and most militant teachers’ 
strike of recent years was the walkout of most of the 100,000 teachers of 
the New York City School S)'siem. It was actually a set of three closely 
related strikes that closed the schools of that city almost completely from 
the opening day on September 9, 1968, until November 19, 1968. This 
strike was not over salaries since the contract negotiated as a result of the 
September 1967 strike was still in effect, but was primarily concerned with 
control over the transfer and assignment of teachers within the system. 
The strike was a very serious one for the children, teachers, parents, and 
citizens of New York City and was a clear demonstration to the nation 
at large that teachers were willing to become very militant and aggressive, 
using the strike as effectively as labor groups had ever used it in the his- 
tory of labor-management relationships in the United States to gain col- 
lective control over working conditions. 

The National Education Association reported that 131 strikes or 
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The NEA at its convention on June 30, 1961, adopted a resolution 
that caUed for “professional negotiation.” A much stronger resoIuUon was 
adopted at the 1962 convention, which not only called for professional 
negotiations between teachers and boards of education but also provided 
for “professional sanctions,” the procedure used by the NEA to force 
collective bargaining, short of a strike itself. Thus, by 1962 the organized 
teaching profession through its two general teachers* organizations w'as 
committed to collective bargaining, professional negotiations (as the NEA 
preferred to call the process), or collective negotiations (a term later 
adopted to combine the two concepts). Moreover, accompanying this de- 
mand for collective bargaining was the claim on the part of the teachers 
organizations of the right either to strike or engage in professional sanc- 
tions, which often, in actuality, turned out to be a strike. At the present 
time, an informed observer would conclude that there is little real differ- 
ence between the two teachers’ organizations with regard to collective 
bargaining or the use of weapons such as a formal strike, a walkout, or 
a simple absentation from work as a means of forcing boards of education 
to come to a S)'Stems-W’ide agreement with teachers on most, if not all. 
matters of teacher welfare and teacher participation in policj’ and decision- 
making. 

Factors conducive to militancy. Factors that gave rise to the rapid in- 
crease in teacher militancy in general and specifically to demands for 
collective barplning and the passage of Jaws in a number of states assuring 
teachers of the right to collective bargaining are the following: 

t. ReUtively low salaries of teachers generally throughout the United 
Sum, particularly in relation to the salaries or incomes of other professional 
people of comparable education and competency in their chosen fields of en- 
dea' or. 

2. The relatively low tcvcl of financial support often accorded schcxjls 
in local school systems throughout the nation, resulting in grossly inadequate 
programs of education for the children of a community, a matter w h»ch the 
teachers themselves were in an excellent position to judee, and, in turn, to 
demand action on. 

3. Shortage of properly certified and qualified teachers during most of 
the period following World War II until the present lime, which accorded 
teachers a strategic position in their demands. 

4. A significant increase in mSitancy among minority racial groups 
who had set an example of willingness to suffer the consequences if there was 
no other aliemafrse to gain their demands; a new political boldness tn the 
profession and a consciousness of politick power. 

5. An increating recognition by thoughtful citizens generally that the 
teacher no longer should be regarded as an undemanding, uninrcrestrf member 
of the body politic (a Mr, Chips) but rather as a well-informed, wponstbic 
citiren of the community who wras justified m many of the demands made by 
teachers* organizations. 
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This list may seem long and unnecessarily negative; it could con- 
\ey the impression that teachers ate dissatisfied with their jobs and highly 
resentful of the manner in which the schools are administered. We should 
add that teachers generally are proud to be teachers; they want to teach, 
and they are happy to be members of the profession. But we must recog- 
nize that teachers today, collectively and individually, are a different kind 
of a professional group than they were in the past. They are not con- 
tent to be meek, demure, withdrawing civil servants who are presumed 
to be so enerossed in the profession of teaching and so dedicated to it 
that they will accept almost any working conditions, salaries, or frustra- 
tions in order to be able to pursue their careers. 

They still want to pursue their careers, they still want to be members 
of ibis great profession, but they are not willing to tolerate conditions 
which make it difficult or unnecessarily militate against their opportunities 
to perform in a fully professional manner, or that denigrate them as indi- 
viduals or subject them to demeaning roles as persons. What they are 
primarily asking in their militancy and in their demands in collective bar- 
gaining sessions is recognition of their status as members of a profession 
and of their competenc)' to carry on the profession of education. 

Segoitatcd contracts. Items that should be included in collective bar- 
gaining agreements when not prohibited by law have been matters of 
considerable discussion and contention between teachers’ organizations 
and administrators and boards of education. It is not appropriate here to 
make a detailed analysis of the provisions included in bilateral determi- 
nation of employment conditions in the public schools.’® 

Howeser, it is apparent that, in one way or another, most of the 
items listed above as causes for teacher militancy’ would be appropriate 
subjects for the negotiated contract itself. Many, if not all, of these mat- 
ters are approved as subjects for negotiations by stale law or under the 
general authorization of state law. If not covered within the state law and 
not prohibited, then the teachers’ organization and the board of education 
in their bargaining sessions should determine which of these matters would 
be included in the contract. 

Relol/ons with the School Staff 

As an “organizational man,'* a teacher obviously works cooperatively 
with fellow staff members within the school buildinc itself and with pro- 


Tor those interested in proviUom of state taws and of matters that should K 
Mit>,ect to collectise batpiining, see Thomas P. Gilrov and others. Educator's Guide 
to CoUeeme Ne!y>iiaiions tColumbus. <Miio: Charles E .Merrill Publishing Compan*- 
I9h<)): Fred W. Rausch. Jr.. ^nafTiir of Cotlecuse Segouauom Statuies in l‘ubl>e 
School Ernrloymem (TopeVa. Kansas- Association of School Boards. 1968); and 
Siinncit. Klemmann and Ware. 
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one-half or even three-fourths of the Umc so that he can more efTeciivcly 
carry out his responsibilities in directing staff planning for curriculum and 
teaching.*^ 

Within the school the -principal may establish an advisory council 
to the principal or a number of other committees that function in planning 
and administrative capacities. Again, the effectiveness of these committees 
will usually depend, first, on the leadership of the principal and the way 
in which he works with his staff, and second, on the professional under- 
standing, insight, and conscientiousness of the teacher members of the com- 
mittees. 

Board of education. As a member of ibe staff of a school system, the 
teacher has only limited relationships with administrators and fellow 
teachers outside of his own building, unless he is teaching in a small 
school system in which the entire staff of the district is housed in one 
building. The board of education is legally responsible for the establishment, 
operation, and control of schools within a district in accordance with the 
power, authority, and duties delegated to it by the state legislature, or, 
in a few instances, broad delegations of power and authority m the con- 
stitution of the state. Hence the teacher is legally responsible to and under 
the direct authority of the board of education. It is the board that has full 
responsibility for the organization, government, and administration of the 
schools, working conditions, salaries and fringe benefits of teachers, the 
establishment of personnel policies that regulate the professional behavior 
of teachers, and, most significantly of all. the vesting of some of its au- 
thority in the person of the superintendent of schools, acting as executive 
officer for the board itself. 

Beyond the mere act of signing a forma] contract for employment, 
the teacher usually has little direct official relations with the board of 
education. Collectively, the teachers through their local association may 
bargain with the board of education about matters relating to employment 
and working conditions, as explained more fully in the previous section. 

Superintendent of sc/iaols. The superintendent is the chief executive 
and head of the school system, and his competency as a professional 
leader, administrator, and executive is a major factor in detennining the 
character and nature not only of the educational program of the com- 
munity but the employment and working conditions of teachers, the struc- 
tures and committee organization through which teachers participate in 
planning, policy-making, and decision-making, and the whole tone and 


an excellent study of outstanding programs of English in secondary schools, 
lames R. Squire and Roger K. Applets discuss the importance of the departmental 
staff and the department chairman in developing these programs of superior education: 
See their report High School English Instruction Today: The National Study of High 
School English Programs (New Vork; Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1968). 
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morale of the professional staff as well as of the students themselves. He 
is, indeed, a man of many responsibilities and duties, and he must be a 
person of outstanding attainments and attributes if the schools are to pro- 
vide a high quality educational program for the children and youth of the 
community, TJte extent to which an individual teacher will ha\’e direct 
contact with the superintendent varies greatly, not only in accordance with 
the sixe of the system, but in tenns of the tone and character of the admin- 
istration of the schools themselves. 

In many large metropolitan school districts, a teacher may seldom, 
if ever, see or even speak to the superintendent of schools, and certainly 
he will have little, if any, direct personal relations with him. In fact, in 
the larger school systems there is usually a district superintendent who is 
in charge of the schools of an area of the metropolitan district. But even 
he usually will have a large number of schools under his jurisdiction, and 
seldom, if ever, will deal directly with individual teachers. In smaller 
school districts, particularly in those in which there arc a small number 
of teachers such as in small-town and consolidated schools for rural and 
village areas, the superintendent will be in direct charge of the school it- 
self and will have close working relationships with individual teachers. 

The professional people outside of his own building with whom a 
teacher may work most closely arc, on one hand, supervisors, curriculum 
coordinators, or directon, and, on the other, with a small number of fel- 
low icacJjers with whom he may serve on occasion on a systems-wide 
committee that has been appointed to participate in curriculum and in- 
structional planning, advisory groups, and the like. Supervisory and cur- 
riculum development personnel of whatever title or responsibility can be 
very helpful to the teacher and contribute significantly to the teacher’s 
professional success. In most school systems, supervisors and central office 
staff do not force teachers to consult or work with them, unless a teacher 
must be helped to protect the educational development of pupils, but 
rather make themselves available to assist individual teachers, groups of 
teachers, building staffs, or any other appropriate group seeking their aid 
and professional help. 

The Teacher as a Member of the Social Group 

In our consideration of the work of a teacher, we should consider 
his position as a member of the social poup, that is, as a citizen who 
occupies a special place in society. A lar^ number of studies have been 
made over the years on the social characteristics of teachers, the relative 
class structure of the members of (he profession, and many related mat- 
ters.'* However, rather than bring together information from these types 


‘S For an excellent analysis and review of research on this subject, sec W. W Cfiariers, 
Jr., -The Soci.il Background of Teaching.” Handbook of Research on Teoehw^. N. L. 
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of studies on the characteristics of teachers, it is our purpose to consider 
briefly the role of the teacher in the social and political life of the com- 
munity. 


The Political Life of the Teoeher 

In the realm of political activity, two distinct aspects of the teacher’s 
activities are apparent — the political activities of the teacher himself, both 
as a citizen and as a member of the teaching profession, and the study and 
discussion of political issues in the classroom. 

Until recent years, the political activities of teachers were usually 
very minimal and, as Charters points out from studies conducted in the 
1930s, rather rigidly controlled by the community through social pres- 
sures, employment conditions, and the possibility of dismissal. This was 
more likely to be true in smaller towns and homogeneous communities and 
cities than in the large urban areas, but, nevertheless, the teacher generally 
was set apart in a special class with respect to political activities. Not only 
did the teacher himself usually restrict his political activities, often limiting 
them simply to casting a secret ballot in elections, but public attitude did 
not consider political action part of the teacher’s role. 

In recent years, however, teachers themselves have organized in 
strong teachers’ organizations to bargain with boards of education for 
salaries, working conditions, and professional duties and privileges, and 
the situation has changed markedly. U seems evident, although there is 
no thoroughgoing research on the subject, that citizens generally now quile 
readily condone and tolerate, if not actually approve and advocate, politi- 
cal activities by teachers. This is an accepted function of labor unions 
generally as well as of trade and business organizations of all kinds, and 
the public now recognizes the right of teachers to take active roles in the 
political arena. 

Direct political action on noneducational matters is still avoided by 
most teachers. Occasionally a teachers’ organization or an individual 
teacher will advocate political action of other types, often in related fields 
o! VicaltVi, ViOMsing, safety, and ■wctlaTe, but these instances are reiativeiy 
rare, considering the number of teachers in this country and the strength 
of their professional organizations. It is in such areas of noneducational 
endeavors that the community would very likely still resent, and perhaps 
overtly resist in one form or another, political efforts on the part of teach- 
ers to promote social objectives by political means. 


Gage, ed. (Chicago: Rand McNally & Company. 1963). Chap. 14; and Hannon 
Zeigter, Thr Folitical World of the High School Teoeher (Eugene. Oregon; Center for 
the Advanced Study of Educational Adminisiraiion, Univcniiy of Oregon, 1966), for 
some aspects of the political and social beliefs of teachers. 
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A second aspect of political activity on the part of the teacher is 
classroom instruction. Obviously, the teacher has the opportunity, if he 
chooses and is permitted to do so, to include in his instructional program 
a consideration of matters that are highly political in nature. 

However, it is in this particular aspect of political activity that the 
teacher is most vulnerable to unctions or other repercussions. The com- 
munity regards the school as the protector and transmitter of the values, 
traditions, and mores generally' favored by the citizens. Even to this day, 
few communities, utilizing social pressures of which they are capable as 
well as official action by the board of education, permit teachers to in- 
clude In their instruction the advocacy of personal vic\vs on political mat- 
ters, particularly those on which there exist sharp divisions in views among 
the citizens themselves. And if there is a large measure of support for a 
particular position on a m.itter. the teacher would be even more subject 
to pressure because the community would not tolerate the teaching of a 
contrary point of view. Seldom would a teacher be advised to use his 
class as a forum for advocacy of bis oivn political, social, and economic 
views. 

Teachers do teach highly controversial issues in the classroom, but 
they themselves have formulated guidelines through their own professional 
associations and curriculum committees on the approved means of deal- 
ing with such issues. These guidelines always specify that the teacher should 
not advocate a particular point of view and express strong personal con- 
victions, but rather should guide the pupils in an investigation of the issue 
that explore.^ various points of view and alternatives but dots not result 
in an “official” conciusion as to whai action should be taken. 2Leigler, on 
the basis of Jiis study of political activities of teachers, concludes: 

Most teachers arc conservatht, and conwrvatives arc not inclined to dis- 
close personal opinions. The greater tendency of liberals to express them- 
selves counteracts the conservative dominance of the teaching profession 
to some extent. However, there is no evidence that cither liberals or con- 
servatives ."ire anxious to encourage students to undertake critical evalua- 
tion of American institutions. . . - 

The classroom operates basically to reinforce a belief in the de- 
sirability of maintaining the jfo/ur gtio.'* 


CommvnJfy Jnvofvemeni and Seeial Action 
As a member of the social group, a teacher may, and in our opinion, 
sliould, become involved in significant activities of various sorts in the 
community, particularly in social action. The teacher is among the besl- 


Harmon Zcigler, T/if ro/iiicol Uft of Americen Trachert (Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: 
Premi'ce-Halt, Inc.. !967J,p. 119. 
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educated members of the community and it would seem that he has a 
moral and social responsibility to other citizens to take a role of leader- 
ship in community affairs. His role should not be limited to being a Sun- 
day School teacher, a Scout leader, a member of the church choir and the 
PTA. running a booth at charity bazaars, participating in patriotic obser- 
vances or civic events of a promotional or entertaining nature, or even 
being a member of the volunteer fire department. Rather he should par- 
ticipate actively and provide leadership for social action and for com- 
munity service groups that are successful or promise a large measure of 
success in the betterment of the cultural, social, and intellectual life of the 
community. The teacher, by the very nature of his profession, is greatly 
concerned about children and young people and the conditions in which 
they live, grow, and develop, and it is appropriate in his professional call- 
ing to be active in agencies and projects that hold promise for the enrich- 
ment of the lives of the young. 

A teacher's profession makes great demands on his physical, mental, 
and intellectual energies, and, he should choose wisely and even sparingly 
those agencies and organizations with which he will work and the action 
projects ir\ which he becomes involved. But certainly, any agency or group 
interested in the improvement of housing, the full implementation of civil 
rights for all racial, ethnic, and religious groups, the improvement of 
health services and hospital care, particularly for infants, the young, and 
pregnant women, the expansion and development of musical, dramatic, 
and artistic activities in the community, the protection of consumen, and 
the provision of legal sers'ices and other kinds of services to poverty- 
stricken families, the poor, and the poorly educated merit the participation 
of teachers. The assumption of leadership roles in youth organizations, 
participation in parent-teacher associations, participation in religious activ- 
ities, and attendance at religious services is not to be minimized. 

The teacher, probably more than the members of any other occupa- 
tional group should exemplify in hk own life and in his relationships with 
other people the great humane traditions of the American people. We are 
not postulating for the teacher an unwarranted, and certainly not an un- 
bearable, burden but rather pointing out that as a well-educated member 
of our Society and as a person whose profession commits him to the ad- 
vancement of the life of our nation through the fosterine of maximum 
growth of children and youth, he should commit himself in whatever stand 
he takes on political, social, and cultural matters to the humane traditions 
of our nation. To what extent he wants to take an active part in promoting 
these causes through joining with others in social action groups or agencies 
or in taking roles of responsibility in any of a vast array of organi- 
zations that foster the development of yotmg people and the improvement 
of community life will be for him personally to decide. 
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Th» EdoAOtion of TeacherA for tho SoAoodory School 
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Tfte Education of tfre Teocfter for Ptofeishnal 5erv/ce 

The major part of the teacher-educalion program is dcvoiccl to the 
preparation of the student for his duties and responsibilities as a teacher. 
In all colleges, this program consists of three aspects; (1) the program 
for liberal or general education; (2) preparation in the appropriate sub- 
ject matter field or fields; and (3) the program of professional education. 

The general education program varies from an often rather meaning- 
less collection of group requirements in specified subject fields to a carefully 
planned, integrated program that may extend throughout the undergrad- 
uate years. Some institutions fall in between these two extremes by 
providing programs that encompass especially planned courses, scmir)ars, 
interdisciplinary offerings, field experience in the community, or other 
types of nonclass experiences designed for teachers. 

Preparation in the subject fields which the prospective teacher is pre- 
paring to teach is, obviously, a significant pan of the teacher-education 
program. Although the portion of an undergraduate program devoted to 
study In these selected academic fields or major and minor fields varies 
somewhat from institution to institution, many state certifying agencies 
specify at least minimum requirements. At the present time, at least one- 
third of the total undergraduate programs in most institutions is devoted 
to the major subject-matter field; it may be as much as half for some, 
such as the broad field of sciences or the social sciences. 

In many institutions, the Icacher-in-training takes the same courses 
in his subject-matter major as do students from other areas of speciaiiiation, 
including those who seek careers as scholars or research specialists in the 
discipline itself. But in some institutions, special courses in the subject- 
matter fields are developed exclusively for teachers, particularly at the 
advanced levels of undergraduate study. The subject-matter preparation 
of the prospective teacher should be at a high level of scholarship, and 
his undergraduate work should enable the teacher to keep abreast of the 
most advanced developments in his field of specialization and provide him 
with the knowledge, understanding, and insights that enable him to con- 
tinue to grow as a scholar m that chosen held of study, la fact, »e 
believe that the teacher at advanced levels of study, such as the senior 
undergraduate year or in the graduate program, should have opportunities 
to do independent research, carry out scholarly projects and investigations 
of various kinds, and participate in advanced seminars with opportunities 
to work with the top scholars of the institution. Throughout his career, 
the teacher should be provided with opportunities to engage in scholarly 
study and investigation, working in association with renowned scholars in 
the field. 

The professional preparation of teachers varies considerably from 
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institution to institution in quality, comprehensiveness, and structure. Some 
institutions provide only a minimum number of courses, often specified by 
state law or regulation for certification, with a minimum amount of class- 
room experience as a student teacher. Those institutions that have devel- 
oped a well-integrated, comprehensive program of professional education 
provide not only a substantial body of educational theory, concepts, prin- 
ciples, and knowledge needed by the teaclier but also extensive experience 
in working with pupils in classroom situations, community activities, and 
various other types of relationships. In some instances, the teacher — after 
opportunities for field experience of various kinds in the four undergrad- 
uate years — may have a fifth j'ear of professional preparation in which he 
sert-es as an intern in a cooperating school system. 

One basic purpose of the professional aspect of the tcacher-cduca- 
tion program is to provide: 

(1) The specialized knowledge and understanding needed to cany out 
insightfully and cfTectivcly alj of ibe responsibibties discussed earlier in this 
chapter 

(2) A body of theory and principles about the instructional process, 
learning, and curriculum planning 

(3) A conception and a philosophy of education that is consistent with 
this body of knowledge and theory on the one hand and on the other with the 
nature of the times in which the instruction of pupils is occurring 

(4) The basic concepts that enable Ibe individual to continue to grow 
and develop in professional skill and competency 

Another aspect of the program for the professional preparation of 
secondary teachers is to provide ample opportunities for the student to 
acquire the skills and competencies, insights, and experience necessary 
for Carrying out his responsibilities for planning, interacting with students, 
and evaluating the instructional program. The major portion of the pro- 
fessional trairting program is encompassed in the studcni-icaching ex- 
perience. This usually constitutes one-third to one-half of the professional 
education program at the undergraduate level or at the first level of cer- 
tification if it includes a fifth year. The student-teaching experience is 
the most significant and most vital part of the program, and nccesstiates 
the utmost in planning, organization, and direction by the faculty of the 
institution and by cooperating school systems.*’ Observation and field 
laboratory experiences of various kinds arc often included in the profes- 
sional program prior to the siudcnt-tcaching experience itself. 


-> In hfs widely acclaimed OtarU* W. Hunt Lecmre on ihe eduwiton of teachers 
rred T. WilhcJms sharply crilicized the typical program of sindcfti Icachrnj. and 
then laid out a broad clan for the improvement of lh«t 

of tc.ncher education. Bea!i(;rii)i<n/s for Teacher education (Wa^hmgfon. D C. The 
American Association of Colfcpes for Teacher education, l?70/. 
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Devefopmenf ef Ihe Organaot/ona/ Mon 

Specific programs at the prescrA^ level for the development of 
understanding and competencies needed to carry out one’s organizational 
responsibilities as a member of the pnofession are usually quite limited. 
Most teacher-education institutions include in an appropriate course in- 
formation about professional organizations — their purposes, structure, 
activities, and the like, but orpnizatlonal mattcre usually are treated quite 
sparingly. 

Much more significant arc the “extracurricular” activities to promote 
professionalism among leachers-in-framing. Many institutions have orga- 
nized a student affiliate of one or more professional organizations, al- 
though seldom does the American Federation of Teachers establish such an 
affiliate. The National Education Assodation sponsors a student affiliate 
called the Student National Education Association, and this student organi- 
zation is usually affiliated also with the appropriate state teachers' association. 
On many campuses it is an active professional group, giving students firsthand 
experience in organizational activities and providing them with literature 
and informatton about the work of the parent organization. Other profes- 
sional groups have campus chapters scattered throughout the countiy. 
but these are usually specialized groups designed to serve only a segment 
of the student candidates. 


Development of ihe Teacher os o Member 
ef the Social Group 

On many campuses, any formal effort to contribute to the prepara- 
tion of teachers-in-tralning for their roles as members of the socid group 
is a part of the total program of general education, or assumed simply to 
result from elective courses the student may select or his own campus 
activities outside the formal program of the college. But some institutions 
do have planned programs for the advancement of the social development 
of candidates for teaching. They arc aspects of the total program of pro- 
fessional education, but the college makes certain that included in this 
total program arc various kinds of experiences, activities, and courses 
that will contribute to the sodal insights, understandings, and concerns 
of the students. 

Courses in black studies, urban affairs, or specific aspects of urban 
problems are examples of such efforts. Similarly, all sorts of courses dealing 
with problems of the nation and the world — such as pollution, w’ar and 
peace, international trade, assistance to underdeveloped countries, famine 
and food supply, population explosion, resource development, and ex- 
ploration of space — would obvioudy contribute to a teacher’s preparation 
to be an effective member of society. Probably the best endeavors of this 
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kind arc in those institutions that provide interdisciplinar)’ seminars and in- 
depth studies in a tutorial type of program. 
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professions, particularly 1^'“" ' p^jramV surely the preparation of 
engineering requires live- to ten-year prog 
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teachers should require a program of this extent and scope. By a five-, six-, 
or seven-jear program of teacher education, we mean a correlated, 
integrated program planned as a whole for the preservice education of 
teachers, not a program in which the preservice is only the first part of 
a professional training program and the additional years constitute 
graduate study on an inservice or postcertification basis. In our opinion, 
regular professional certificates should not be issued until the candidate 
has finished the basic program as a unit. 



Additional Suggestion* for Further Study 

1 Burdin Joel L.. cd.. A Rtadtr's Guide to the Comprehensive Models for 
TcpX EL.n,ary Te^hcr,. Washington. OC.tAmerioan Ass™.a.»n 
of Coling's for Tnachcr Education, 1970 All nmc 
ous nroLsional colleges anti agencies for the P^P”’*"" 
school teachers have been sntntnartred in this volutne^ A hoogh the^pjan^ 
were prepared for elementary level preparation, they arc ty 
dcvelo'ping progrants for 

2. Tht EdMhn ProUniom: A Kri^n on Iht f Washington, 

nndCn,,eg.u.f9«,USOm»rfPnh^^^^^^^ 

D.C.: Government Printing Otlice. ivov. * „„ the status 

tvas requited by legislation pa^ tn 67 » repo iufotmation 

“'■.:;irdrtXr:u;?yi:dra;d.T.^ 

•';^Sre;^th!srar orscriruntah'Ty. smular reporrs he 

3. E“rR!!;ndWe.,eyA Wtlt^n 

PiMIc Bt/ticotion; The Evidence fmn A/ ,^5 impact of bat- 

A. Jones Publishing Company. 1970. ^ j professional matteta. 

gaining on teachers' salaries. 'T 

A contprehensivo treatment of P y Washington. 

4. smith, B. Othanel and «*''*; 1969. This 

D.C.tAmerican Association . education. It resulted 

report calls for a change in the y^ith teaching the disad- 

from earlier studies 1 evident to the committee that 

vantaged; from those dclibentions programs needed in 

teacher education must be reformed tf the kinos P fe 

our schools are to be develop. „ . Hasca, Illinois: F. E. Pea- 

5. Stinnett. T. M.. ed.. ^V^ o^rPhl Deha Kappa, a professional 

cock Publishers. 1970. A oUeachers leaving the profession, 

6. J. Linyd 

Secondney Sehools. An ActivitieCino, 1970- A group of 

fnstltuto for Dovelopmcnt of ‘ of changes that should 

20 teachers and other ^ ' 

be made in training paper on teaching, 

and Dr. Trump concludes with a position p p 
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T he period since about 1957 has witnessed 
more change in the high school curriculum 
than had occurred in at least 40 years before — per- 
haps longer. It is only since 1957 that the “new" 
curriculum content (see Chapter 7) has been devel- 
oped and reflected in instructional materials and in- 
struction. Only as the 1970s approached were earlier 
proposals and experiments regarding such organi- 
zational innovations as described in Chapters 8, 10, 
and 1 1 coming to be really implemented in high 
schools. 

Before turning to the newer curriculum and 
instructional practices, we review in Cliapter 6 the 
elements of the high school curriculum as still found 
in most high schools In 1971— elements that had 
long existed, and in many high schools without much 
change. Chapters 7 and 8 describe the more recent 
and forward-looking curriculum changes. FoJIon’ing 
Part 111 with its treatment of insiruciional practices 
and innovations, a final chapter (12) is devoted to 
a description of the high school of tomorrow, as the 
authors would have it be. 

In Part II, then, the reader has an overview 
of the high school curriculum as it generally is and 
almost universally has been; a description of the 
changing knowledge component of the curriculum 
as it is being affected by the knowledge revolution 
and the national and other curriculum development 
projects; and a view of the changing and developing 
emphasis on the individual student’s own curriculum. 

As we see it, student unrest in high schools is 
somewhat a reaction to past inflexibility of the high 
school, as perhaps revealed by our description of 
the predominaitt curriculum patterns In Chapter 6; 
the ma'ioT solution emerging — well underway before 
the high school revolutionaries appeared — is a 
new concern and provision for change in the pro- 
gram and concern for the individual — described in 
our Chapters 7 and 8, The high school program of 
tomorrow, as presented in Chapter 12, would rep- 
resent a fully developed effort to make the high 
school a significant instrument of social change and 
individual welfare. 

J87 



CHAPTER 


The High School Curriculum 
Today (and Yesterday) 


Part I of this book described the social and educational mnieu 
in which the need for change in the high school arose and, indeed, in 
which some change did occur. However, the basic pattern of the high 
school curriculum that was set by the end of the first two decades of the 
twentieth century persisted for 50 years. By the early 1970s, much change 
was underway and much more anticipated. 

Before turning in Chapter 7 and most of the following chapters to 
the curriculum and instructional innovations of the recent past, present, 
and future, we should first describe the high school curriculum as it still 
exists in the early 1970s in most high schools. 

Readers who wish to read critical evaluations of the curriculum in 
addition to those we make in Chapter 6 should turn to the references 
cited at the end of this chapter. For example, the sources edited by 
Birmingham, Divoky, and Libarle and ScHngson include many high school 
students* evaluations. Curriculum innovations arc described in our 
Chapters 7 and 8 and also in several references cited at the end of this 
chapter and the others; see the Cawelti and the Trump and Miller sources, 
for example. Additional sources of these types are also cited in several 
footnotes. 


Toward Comprehensiveness 

Clearly, the traditional high school curriculum has been highly 
academic with preparation for further academic study the dominant 
emphasis. The American ideal of a comprehensive high school serving the 
educational needs of all its pupils, whether terminating or continuing 
education thereafter, has never been fully achieved and continues to be 
rejected in practice in school districts supporting or establishing specialized 
schools for vocational education or other purposes. The ideal was well 
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Stated by John W. Gardner in the forcAvord to James B. Conants ttidc?y 
accepted 1959 report, T/ie Amerkm fligh School Today: 

The focus of Mr. Conant's study is the “comprehensive” high 
school — a peculiarly American phenomenon. It Is called comprchensisc 
because it offers, under one adminislration and under one roof (or series 
of roofs), secondary education for almost all the high school age children 
of one (own or neighborhood. It is responsible for educating the boy who 
will be an atomic scientist and the girl who will marry at eighteen; the 
prospective captain of a ship and the future captain of industry. It h 
responsifa/c for educating the bright and the not so bright children with 
different vocational and professional ambitions and with various motiva- 
tions. It is rc.sponsibic, in sum, for providing good and .Appropriate edu- 
cation, both academic and vocational, for all young people within a 
democratic environment which the American people believe serves the 
principles (hey cherish.* 

In the late 1950s the chief threat to the comprehensive high school 
had been (he sentiment expressed by Admiral Rickover and others 
favoring (he establishment of selective academic high schools somewhat 
along the lines of the European secondary school and a few such schools 
in American cities, for example. New York City’s Bronx High School of 
Science. Dr. Conant’s report clearly opposed the establishment of addi- 
tional such schools: 

The improvement of the comprehensive high school would teem to oficr 
far more promise for the improvement of American education than the 
introduction of selective academic high schools into communities where, 
hitherto, they have not existed.* 

In the 1 960s, the issue became increasingly one of whether vocational 
education could be satisfactorily provided in the high school. Conant had 
also expressed bis bigltly influential position on this issue: 

My inclination is strongly in favor of including vocational worL in 
a comprehensive high school instead of providing it in a separate high 
school.* 

In his 1967 Second Report to Interested Citizens, Dr. Conant reiterated 
the preceding position, stating that he had not altered it.* However, in 
this report he did note the grave diflicultics in providing adequate voca- 
tional programs in many high schools and also the conflicting arguments 


tjobn W, Gardner, “roreword.- In James Bryani Conant. Tfie Amrucon tttah 
Sclutol TvJj}: A First Rcpitrt So InsttrsteJ Cisiteitt (New York: McCraw-ltni. Inc, 
1959), pp. is-s. 
rConanf. pp. 5W-91. 

* Conani. p. l27. . „ , , 

* James B. Conant. The C<’mprfhrnthe liters S(ko,tf; A Srfon.1 Rrport to huftstr^ 
Citizens (New York: .XfcCraw-HiH. Inc., W?}, p. 62. 
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over what vocational education should be offered in high schools, technical 
Institutes, community colleges, and other institutions. He recognized that 
increased financial support was essential and summed up his conclusions 
in this final paragraph: 

I hope in the ne*t decade the American people will sec to it that 
public education moves ahead toward a greater equality of opportunily. 
It is clear that a secondary school with a favorable staff-student ratio can 
provide effective guidance and rich programs suited to students with 
diverse interests and varying abilities. Once the significance of well- 
supported comprehensive high schools is fully grasped. I believe support 
will be forthcoming. Under such conditions these characteristic American 
institutions may well prove to be the most powerful instruments for the 
rapid improvement of the education of all the nation's youth.® 

These positions of Dr. Conanl have been cited because they are 
believed to have both reflected and somewhat solidified the opinion of 
educators and boards of education, especially with regard to specialized 
academic high schools. As education moves into the last decades of the 
twentieth century, however, some conflicting ideas are not resolved as to 
the locale of the changing curriculum. In the first place, it seems very 
clear that the public high school more than ever is expected to provide 
equal educational opportunity for alt of its students and that equality 
means diversity rather than uniformity of cuTTicuium offerings. Thus, each 
school district must make as certain as its resources permit— even to the 
point of combining resources with other districts in cooperative pro- 
grams — that each student may have a program of studies, activities, and 
services relevant to his previous educational experience, to his present 
educational needs, and Jo his plans, hopes, and potential for the fulure- 
In the second place, many factors accentuate the need to postpone 
specialited education of vocational and other types: increasing knowledge, 
later emploj-mcnt, needs of individuals from limited backgrounds for more 
compensatory education, the costs of special facilities in the multiple school 
units considered desirable for person^izing education. At the same time, 
however, many adolescents arc wot served well by present programs of 
academic education and for them, postponement of better programs, 
including s'ocational education, is resisted. In the third place, new develop- 
ments toward making education more individualized and attractive are 
possible and promise eventual marked improvement. But they cannot be 
made sufficiently available everywhere to make all secondary schools 
immediately within themselves widely comprehensive. 

We would resolve these dilemmas by implementing the following 
point of view in each school district; the hi^ school should have a 
comprehensive program to diagnose educational needs of its students. Its 


s Conant, T/ie Comprehmsiye High Schotfl, p. 80. 
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program of curriculum opportunities should be as comprehensive as 
finance, facilities, and staff permit. A counseling service, hopefully tied 
with educational opportunities available elsewhere in the district, or in 
cooperative extradisirict centers, or through independent study arrange- 
ments operated on a “school-without-wafls” basis in conjunction with 
other educational services (such as television courses; correspondence 
courses; tutorial arrangements; study privileges in nearby institutions, 
libraries, museums, and so on; work experience by special arrangement 
with business, industry, government, and professions) should provide 
curriculum opportunities outside the immediate school environment. (See 
Chapter 12.) 

In short, then, the view of ihc authors is that of a comprehensive 
curriculum — as comprehensive as possible in terms of the school’s own 
program but not limited to if Full comprehensiveness would be gained 
by a system of diagnosis of educational needs and counseling of individuals 
regarding all possible programs to serve these needs. Descriptions which 
follow of the changing elements of (he high school curriculum thus envision 
the school program as including many educational opportunities that may 
not be physically located in the school’s own classrooms, laboratories, 
and libraries. Comprehensiveness, we believe, can be attained through 
connections with educational opportunities outside as well as inside 
the school. 

Elements of the Curriculum 

Probably most laymen, students, and even many school people 
continue to think of the curriculum in its traditional meaning as the subjects 
included in the direct instructional program, that is, the “program of 
studies.” Some narrow the definition to pertain to the contem of a specific 
subject and speak of the “English curriculum,” the “mathematics cur- 
riculum,” the “college preparatory curriculum,” or the “auto mechanics 
program of studies.” Sometimes the written outline (that is, the “course 
of study") is also called (he “curriculum." Although teachers need to 
understand all of these usages, a more meaningful definition of the 
curriculum is that of the program o/ learning opportunities provided by 
the school. Thus, the curriculum of a high school may include: 

The direct instructional program, usually organized around subjects or 
courses and presented in "classes" 

Independent studies in a public library 
Club programs 

Services to community agencies 
Relationships of pupils in classrooms and elsewhere 
Student participation in school planning and evaluation 
Student organizations 
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School athletics, intramural and inlerscholastic 
Assembly programs 
Publications 
Social affairs 

Improvement projects for disadvantaged neighborhoods 
Community resources and es-enls to which students are directed 
Radio and television broadcasu recommended by the school 
Trips sponsored by the school 
Counseling sers-ices 
Health sers’ices 

Other activities and services provided by the school 

From the point of view of a particular adolescent, his curriculum 
includes all activities which arc provided, or to which he is guided by 
the school. Thus it may include activities {for example, scouting and 
camping) not sponsored by the school but related to certain ones at 
school. It also includes such experiences as informal relationships be- 
tween boys and girls in the classrooms, corridors, and auditorium; athletic 
events, assemblies, field trips, and other activities; and conferences with 
teachers, counselors, and librarian. It may also include less desirable 
experiences that some adolescents have in. or as an mdircct result of 
school; failure in school subjects; special tutoring to avoid or adjust for 
failure; truancy and eventual dropping out of school; participation in 
student demonstrations and strikes; and unsatisfactory behavior resulting 
in difficulties at school and even in the community. 

These many and varjing activities which «e Include In the curriculum 
need some classification for the purposes of description and analysis. For 
convenience, the following glassification has been chosen; 

The program of studies 
Direct instructional program 
Extrainstructional learning opportunities 
Guidance and special series 

Each of these elements is briefly identified below, with appropriate 
reference to later, mere detailed treatment. They are also shown in Fgure 
10 . 


The Program of Studies 

As described earlier, the school’s program of studies is a complete 
list of the instructional offerings (courses or subjects or classes) of a 
school. Since some part of the pogram of studies must be completed for 
graduation, frequently the total listing is thought of as symonymous with 
the curriculum. A later section of this chapter describes more fully the 
program of studies and changes therein offered by American high schools. 
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The Direct instructional Program 

Regardless of ihe subject involved, every classroom has its unique 
part to play in the education of (he pupils who sit in it from period to 
period, day to day. year to year. Varying instructional organizations — 
large and small groups, laboratory, independent study, and others; the 
relationship of the teacher with his pupils, their ways of working together; 
the physical arrangement of the classroom; the kinds of activities that go 
on — all of these are important in the learning of adolescents. Long after 
the subject matter studied in a particular class or other grouping may have 
been forgotten, those who were once class members may still be using the 
techniques of committee work, the study skills, and the habits of participa- 
tion in discussion u’hich they learned there. Or the)’ may still be copying 
others’ work, ignoring the courtesies of group discussion, and being the 
poor learners they were allowed to be in high school. The significant fact 
to be emphasized and never forgotten by teachers is that the inteqjcrsonal 
relationships of the direct instructional program comprise of an all-impor- 
tant aspect of the curnculum- 

We fully recognize the difRcoky of scpamiing the “what” and “how” 
of classroom activity. For purposes of analysis of the high school curricu- 
lum, however, we believe it desirable to consider the program of studies 
(the what) and instructional organization and procedure (the how) as dif- 


(Thc “Curriculum rianned”) 
The High School 
Provides: 


(The “Curriculum Had”) 
The Student 
Chooses: 


Learning Opportunities 


Program of Studies 
-^ome Required 
— Some Elective 

(nstruciional Organization 
and Procedure (varying by 
subject field and teacher) 

Extrainsiructional or 
Extraclassroom Learning 
Opportunities 


Electives 

(no choice as to the 
required studies) 

Extent and Quality of 
Participation in Classes 
and Other Organizations 

Whether and How To Participate 
m Formal Activities and 
Informat Relationships with 
Other Students 


HI. 


IV. Guidance and Olhcr Beyoml Required Teslinjand 

Special Services Coorsclinj. Types of Help 

Desired and Available 

the High School Curriculum 


Figure 10. Elements of 
("Planned" and "Had"), 
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ferent aspects of the curriculum. Hence instnjctional organization and 
procedure are treated in our Part HI. 

Extramstructional leornmg Opporfunifies 

The concept of the curriculum as the total program of the school 
really makes incorrect use of the term “extracurricular activities” in con- 
nection with activities provided by the school. Thus, all of the clubs, 
athletics, social affairs, student publications, and other noncredit activities 
characteristic of the modem high school arc as much a part of the school 
curriculum as are the required and elective classes in English, mathematics, 
and other subjects. Although many of the actiritics once offered purely 
on a voluntary, noncredit, after-school basis have become credit courses 
included in the program of studies, secondary schools in general still 
provide a wide variety of activities which are not so included. 

Most important to many adolescents are their own interpersonal 
relations, sometimes directing their activities in the classroom and often 
dominating their experiences elsewhere in and out of school. It is in these 
relationships that friendships are formed, that the affective learnings are 
highlighted, and that student power is generated. 

Many of the learning experiences adolescents have away from it 
are not influenced by the school. It should be noted, however, that adoles- 
cents’ reading, television viewing, movies, even their baby-sitting and other 
minor work experiences, may be directed in part by the school. Thus, 
homework, field trips, out-of-town athletic events occur away from school 
but arc created by school activities. Still other learning opportunities in 
the community arc organized by the school without any particular relation- 
ship to the program of studies or in-school activities. Examples are work- 
experience projects, community survc)^. and get-out-the-vote campaigns. 
The nature and possibilities of these extrainstructional or extra classroom 
learning opportunities are considered more fully in a later section of this 
chapter. 


Guidance and Other Special Services 

A major difference between the modem American high school and 
iU predecessor institution is found in the extensive services now offered 
to individual pupils. These services arc described in a later section. 


The Program of Studies 

Some data as to changes in the high school program of studies from 
1890 to 1961 arc provided in occasional national suneys of enrollment 
by subjects reported by the United Slates Office of Education. The last 
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such surv’cy was made during 1960-1961 and reported in 1965^ as nf 
the )'car 1970-1971, no Jaicr complete survey had l)cen made or was in 
progress. Hence specific enrollment data arc lacking to establish trends 
in the program of studies during the 1960s. although the comparison of 
the 1949 and 1961 surveys indicates movements on which we can com- 
ment from our obscrv'ations as to their persistence. 


The Expendtno Progrom of Studies 

The most obvious change in the program of studies during the 
twentieth century has been its steady e-ipansion as more and ntorc subjects 
have been added fay schools seeking to provide a comprehensive program. 
Tlius, offerings continued to expand from a total of fewer than SOO course 
titles in 1949 to more than 1100 in 1961. Combining subject titles 
reduced (he 1961 list to 291 separate courses as compared with (he 274 
reported in the 1949 survey and 206 in the 1934 survey. Of the 291 titles 
in 1961, 244 were reported by 15 or more states, contpared with 194 
fof 274) in 1949 and III (of 206) in 1934. Clearly, one predominant 
change in the high school curriculum has been that of adding new courses; 
furthermore, .additional courses arc offered by more and more schools 
in more and more states. Our observation Indicates clearly that this 
expansion of offerings has continued since 1061. 


Nature of the Chanpes before I?50 

The accompanying table shows the percentage of enrollment in 
certain subjects reported in the surveys from 1890 through 1949 and 
thus the changing popularity (and requirement) of various subjects during 
this 60-ycar peri^ in which sccondaiy education became universal in the 
United States. The fact that approximsidy one out of each ten )ouths of 
high school age was enrolled in high school in 1890 and approximately 
nine out of ten in 1949 helps to explain many of the changes in Imcrcil 
and requirements of the subjects. 

Table 19 shows, for example, cite mcrcadnc requirement in iJxr 
tw-entieth ccntuiy ol English; the cstablbhnicnt of American history as 
a separate coarse (from English htsioty); the substitution nf rencral 
science and biology for the separate natural «icnccs; the decline in 
pcrecniaec (but not the number) of pupils enrolled irt certain tradiriona! 
suhjects;‘ihc decline of Uiia os Vie foreign languacc; and the imrvtducthvi 
and nopulariralion of the prcvocatjonal courses (industrial 'vhret^s, 
business subjects, home economies, and agrkulmrc). Abo renected n i f 
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Table 19. Petcenlage ol Papik Enrolled ia Certain Swbjects 
in the Lott Fear Years o! Public Secondary Day Schools, 
1889-1890 to 1948-1949 


Subject 


Y 


English 
U.S. history 
English history 
World history 
Civil 

government 

Comm. 

government 
Problems of 
democracy 
Economics 
Sociology 
General science 
Biology 
Botany 
Physiology 
Zoology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Algebra 
General 

mathematics 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Spanish 

Latin 

French 

German 

Industrial 

subjects 

Bookkeeping 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Home 

economics 

Agriculture 

Physical 

education 

Music 

Art 


1890 J 900 
38 . 5 ^ 

27 . 3 ” 38 . 2 ” 


JPI 5 7922 1928 1934 1949 


57.1 

55 . 0 ” 


50.5 


21.7 16.6 15.7 


lO.l 

22.8 

45.4 


34,7 

5.8 

10.5 


7.7 

19.0 

56.3 


l.l 

15.8 

15.3 

6.9 
6.9 
14.6 

56.9 


27.4 

1.9 

50 6 
7.8 
14.3 


30.9 

1.9 


6.9 

9.1 
9 J 

3.2 
7.4 

14.2 
48.8 


26.5 

1.5 


76.7 

93 . 1 * 

90.5 

92.9 

15.3 

17.9 

17 . 3-1 

22 . 8 ' 

2.9 

0.9 

6.1 

0.5 1 

11.9 

16.2 

19.3 1 

1 6.6 

1 13.4 

6.0 

10.4 

5 . 8 '^ 


1.0 

3.5 

5.2 

4.8 

5.1 

4.9 

4.7 

2.4 

2.7 

2.5 

3.4 

18.3 

17.5 

17.8 

20.8 

8.8 

13.6 

14.6 

18.4 

3.8 

1.6 

0.9 

0.1 

5.1 

2.7 

1.8 

1.0 

1.5 

0.8 

0.6 

0.1 

7.4 

7.1 

7.6 

7.6 

8.9 

6.8 

6.3 

5.4 

40.2 

35.2 

30.4 

26.8 

12.4 

7.9 

7.4 

13.1 

22.7 

19.8 

17.1 

12.8 

1.5 

1.3 

1.3 

2.0 

11.3 9.4 

6.2 

8.2 

, 27.5 22.0 

16.0 

7.8 


8.8 15.5 


14.0 

1.8 


2.4 


4.7 

0.8 


11.2 

3.4 


— — 31.5 

— — 22.9 


13.7 

12.6 

13.1 


25.3 

14.7 


13.5 21.0 26 . 6 ^ 

10.7 9.9 8-7 

15.2 16.7 22.5 

8.7 9.0 7.8 


16.5 

3.7 


16.7 

3.6 


15.0 50 7 

26 0 25 5 


24 2 
67 

69 . 4 ' 

30 . 1 ' 

9.0 


* Includes enrollment in composition and literature. 
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estabJishment of physical education and music as credit courses. Certain 
trends commented upon by authors of the 1 948-J 949 survey may help 
further to interpret the tabular data: 

. . . . For the most part, the changes arc in the direction of more func- 
tional education. They represent efTorts to meet life needs of increasingly 
diverse bodies of pupils. This is not to suggest that high-school pupils 
were a homogeneous group in 1934. The democratization of the high 
school began long before that, and the changes reported here are Jargely 
continuations of trends which were apparent in 1934. . . . 

In many instances enrollments in general courses have expanded 
while enrollments in more specialized courses have declined. Enrollments 
in biology have grown greatly at the expense of those in zoolo^ and 
botany. General science has e-zpanded at the expense of other more 
specific subjects of science. General mathematics has grown at the 
expense of algebra and geometry. . . , 

In 1949 it was reported for the first time that more high-school 
pupils were studying Spanish than Latin. Spanish is the only one of the 
commonly taught languages which gained appreciably during the years 
1934-49. Probably this reflects relaxed college-entrance requirements, a 
concern for activities which seem likely to be of practical use. and the 
Nation's Good Neighbor Policy. 

While the actual enrollments in the historical table are not com- 
parable, in a number of subjects it was possible to make defensible 
estimates of actual as well as percentage enrollments in all the national 
investigations carried on since 1915. Percentage enrollments in algebra, 
geometry, physics, and Latin have shown progressive decreases in all 
investigations since 1915. However, from 1915 through 1934 the actual 
enrollments in these subjects were increasing while the percentages were 
decreasing. During those years enrollment gains in new subjects often 


Includes ancient history, and medieval and modem history 
'Data are for U.S. History (advanced) only, grades 10-12. 

^ Data are ter American government or advanced civics only, grades 10-12. 
'Comparable data for 1948-1949 noiavailaWe. 

f EnroUmeni in grades 9-12 estimaied on the basis of the percentage enrolled in the 
subject in regular (4-year) and senior high schools together, applied to the total num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in trades 9-12 in all types of public secondary day schools. 
This esiimaiion was necessary because the data did not fully identify enrollment by 
grade. 


Source: Adapted from US. OBice of Education. ‘Ylfferings and ErroKments m High 
School subjects 1948-49," Chap. 5 in Biemtiai Sunty of Education. 194S~S0 (Wash- 
ington D C • Government Printing Office. t93l). Table 7. pp. 107-108. The original 
table has ibis note of general esplanalion: *When necessary, the subjects reported 
in previous surveys were either recombined, separately listed, or eliminated (with 
correspondine chances in the number sod percenuge enrolled) in a manner to yield 
as clow comnarabihiy as po.ssible with the data of the current (1948-49) survey." 
)Ve have also used certain footnotes that apply to the data included in our table. 
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obscured the fact that as many youth as ever before were enrolled in a 
traditional subject.’ 


Continuing Change in the Progtom of Sfudies 

The table which follows shows the changes in enroUment by major 
subject fields, grades 7-12, from 1949 to 1961. Note these comparisons; 

1. The post-Sputnik emphasis on science and mathematics resulted in 
substantial increases in the percentage of enrollnicnls in these fields in 1961. 

2. Similarly, the drop in interest in foreign language before 1950 was 
revened (as a result of the various factors calling for increased use of modem 
languages), and a substantial increase in percentage appeared in the 1961 
survey. 

3. The increased percentages of enrollment in English, music, industrial 
arts, and art are believed to be due at least in a large part to the inclusion of 
grades 7 and 8 in these data, grades in which there was a steady addition of 
courses and requirements (including developmental and remedial reading in 
addition to regular English to help account for more than 100 percent enroll' 
ment in English) as the junior high school movement provided additional 
facilities and courses in these grades. 

4. Increasing enrollments noted above were paralleled by decreases in 
health and physical education, as requirements were lowered in some schools, 
and in business education and vocational trade and industrial education. 

The report of the 1960-1961 survey offers this general interpretation 
of the changes occurring from 1949 to 1961; 

During the period of this survey, education reacted quickly to 
changes in the culture brought about by the cold war, the defense pro- 
gram and new social developments. It moved from a trend to extend 
upward the child development concept of the elementary school, which 
had existed for some 20 yean, to what was, in effect, an extension down- 
ward of the college program and preparation for that program. From 
offerings aimed at meeting the needs of individual boys and girls, the 
secondary school began to emphasize a program oriented to the academic 
strfr/ccts.' 

It is regrettable that comparable data are not available to reveal 
clearly whether the emphasis on science, mathematics, foreign languages, 
and the other trends, 1949—1961, have continued. Our own observations 
suggest that 1970-1971 enrollment surveys in mathematics and science 
would not show markedly different data from these of 1960-1961. We 
believe that the changes within these subject fields were more marked 


EnroKments tn High School Subiects, 194«- 
1949. Chap. 5 m Biennial Surrey of Educaiian, 1948-1950 (Washineton. D.C.; Gov- 
ernment PriDUng Office. 1951). pp. 26-29. We have quoted only a few excerpts 
m«i trends noted in this report; readers aiay find the entire doco- 

* Wright, p. 21. 
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Table 20. Number of PufHls* Enrolled in Subject Fields, 
and Percent These Enrollments Are of Tolol 
Grades 7-12 of Public Secondary Doy Schools: 1960-1961 
and 1948-1949** 


1960-1961 


Subject Field 


Numbtr PercM Numbir PmmI 


English 

Health and physical 
education 
Social studies 
Mathematics 
Science 
Music 

Business education 
Industrial arts 
Home economics 
Foreign language 
Art 

Agriculture 
Vocational trade and 
industrial education 
Other instruction 
or courses 

Distributive education 


12,972.236 

12.031.639 

11,802.499 

8,596.393 

7.739.877 

4,954.347 

4.667.570 

3.361.699 

2.915,997 

2.576.354 

2.383.703 

507.992 

344.704 

106.467 
38.363 


110.6 7.098,770 102.8 


103.0 

100.1 
73.3 
66 0 

42.2 

39.8 
28.7 

24.9 

22.0 

20.3 
4.3 

2.9 

.9 

.3 


7.794.671 

6.981,980 

4,457,987 

4.031,044 

2,484.201 

3.186,207 

1.762.242 

1.693.825 

1.234,544 

1.219.693 

373.395 


112.8 

101.1 

64.5 

58.4 

36.0 

46.1 

25.5 

24.5 
17.9 
17.7 

5.4 


369.794 5.4 

111.053 1.6 


LflSiriDUUVG cuu>.auvii 

• To.., pupil ' 

•Alast. and Hawsii nol included m "5" 

Not reported separately. p„wt„ientr in PnbUn Secondary 

ce s. Wrisht, m». p. 5. 

-24015-61 (Washington. D.U. oovc 


Source: Grace — 
Schools, OE-240t5- 


In August 1970 itnUcated some drops in I ^ P t disadvantaged 
Greatly intensified ^d^ experience may have 

students and in prevocattonal education a 

caused further proliferation of courses. p accompanied by 

ments in health and physical Lv prediction about increases 

percentage decroases ‘-““"r^^ySging period of die .960s 
and decreases in any field during ^ f s 
is definitely fallible. 


Typi-col Programs, Ifdl <•«'> ^ ^ 

The 1961 USOE survey dcKtib^ to d,e following! 

year pupil as having included in to tour years 8 


4 years of English 
1 year of American history 
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J or 1/2 year of a twelfth-grade social studies course, usually advanced 

civics 

1 year of world history 

2 years of science, usually biology and ninth grade general science, 

1-3 yean of mathematics (1, general math or algebra, and if the latter 1, 
plane geometry and 1, advanced algebra) 

4 years of physical education or health and physical education 

Although enrollment data arc Jacking to substanliate a ‘ typical 
(that is, most frequent) program in 1971. observation of the changing 
high school curriculum during the 1960s indicates that the 1971 graduate’s 
program might have didered as follows from the above: 

The year of world history would have been world geography or a com* 
binattof: of world history and geography. 

The 2 years of science would have been earth science and biology, with 
chances good of a third year in the physical science field. 

The 1-3 years, probably at lease 2, of mathematics would be less dis- 
cretely divided into the subjects listed above. 

A half year or year of typing would have been included. 

2 or more yean of a foreign language were more likely to have been 
included than in 1961. 

2 or 3 years of health and physical education would be more likely 
than 4. 

Changes w Offerings by fields 

Some salient points of comparison revealed by the national surveys, 
especially the last one, and other data and observations as to the offerings 
by subject fields are briefly noted in the following paragraphs. Our 
treatment here deals only with offerings and enrollments; changes in the 
structure and content of the subject fields arc described in Chapter 7. 
The fields are named here in the order of their relative rank in enroll- 
ments, as of 1961. 

English. Although not even considerd a respectable subject in early 
American secondary schools, English has become the most universally 
required of all subjects. Only in the last year or two of high school, and 
infrequently here, may a pupil fail to have direct instruction in English 
(the enrollment in English in grade 12 was 84 percent of the total enroll- 
ment in 1961). Three or four units in ^ades 9 through 12 are commonly 
required for college entrance, and three or even four for high school 
graduation. Generally, the required basic courses in English are supple- 
mented by various electives; the 1961 survey combined some 100 course 
titles from the schools into 29 course titles. The following comment in the 
survey report indicates the efforts even in 1960-1961, later markedly ex- 
panded, to meet such specific student needs as those in reading; 
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Among .ho .pociol .ubjoc., in .ho hold of English 
m=n.s woro in dovoiopmon.ol --^^Lfin .h wL o4 

romodiol rending, jonmohsm »nd d.nmM« h ' 
ronlizos .ha. regis.ra.ions .n two of .hose snb,ects oe p 
remedial reading, were ioo small to ^ mp,„vo 

Ihc ollott being made by .he apparenl. Dcvelopmcnlal rcad- 

Ihe reading abil.lics of .Is PbP''' ,he rading and in.erpte.a.ion of 

o. me„.a. age.. 

AUhough .he provision of 

grades 7-8 in 1961. la.er ‘'“^^‘’(’"’'"‘V'iippppsfpgly IdivLalized. in 
have included many types of ins ni 

reading, composition, and SP=“''' highly individualized needs 

English suggesting instruction „p"ccn.fl, creative writing, 

and interests: advanced P'i‘«"'="‘ jomnalism, debate, college 

how to study, English tor toregners. advance j 
coaching, great books. 

sn,e,y and physical " r£'wo“'^r1‘‘h ^ 
status as a credit subject m high . • „ youth— an exposure once 

the problem of physical fitness o .j War II and bringing about 

hgaio publicized by draft rejections >" B ,961, ,he field was 

iKteases then in requirements 7-12. Although the 

second only to English in tota c „erc “PP™™“''1'' 

percentages of enrollment in p ys courses in the combined fie s 

the same tor 1949 and 1961, declined. SVhelher the pressure 

of hcahh, safety, and physical Bave been sufficient to maintain 

of the Vietnam War 4"“ “f ' ata “not known, 

enrollments in nonrequired physica believed to have 

Two other forces which opemted t^he IV B6u- 

inercased offerings in this field. health education and 

cation Study as to the .h„„|alcd much interest m these 

mounting concern for sea cdora ' ,,, home and family living “ 

fields. The 1961 survey ,0,1 education aren in some schools 

ollercd in the health, '“''“y', f^^ccond factor is the strong mtetetet 
(home economics m others). Th Both the 1949 and 

many groups in the driver ?„ ,aus. The 1961 sf^y 'f 

surveys found driver educattoo offered m a.^^ „mes the 

enrollment in the classroom phatm bio , ,ppce than one-half 

driver-education enrollment m 1949. witn t 


<* Subject Offerings 
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all schools having grades 11 and 12 repotting cnrollmenu in the class- 
room phase. 

Both health education, especially sex education, and driver educa- 
tion have at tirnes been controversial, with some proponents of academic 
education arguing that these subjects should be tau^t by agencies other 
than the high school. Ncvenheless, strong demands for a “relevant” cur- 
riculum heard in the late 1960s suggested priority positions for programs 
so intimately related to the problems of American youth and the society 
in general. 

Social studies. Third among the subject fields in 1960-1961 enrollments, 
social studies continues to be generally required in at least two of the four 
high school years and universally constant in the previous years. United 
Slates history commonly is required as otic of the high school courses, 
and frequently either cisics (grade 9) or advanced civics or government 
(grade 12) the other. However, in 1961 world history was second only 
to United Slates history' in enroUmcm, with 69 tenth-grade 

pupils enrolled, an increase of about 10 percent over 1949. The percentage 
of enrollment in world geography had ^so increased from 1949 to 1961. 

The social studies field has a great proliferation of elective courses, 
with approximately 150 course titles reported in 1961 combined into 29 
subject titles. The authors have observed no reduction of emphasis in 
this field since 1961, and believe that the chief changes may have been 
in (he introduction of additional specialized courses in the various social 
sciences and, especially, in the inclusion of broader conienl in the major 
courses as will be described in Qiaptcr 7. 

Mathematics. As shown in Table 10, mathematics enrollments increased 
from 65 percent of the total enrollment in 1949 to 73 percent in 1961. 
Another set of data for 1962-1963 showed that the total enrollment in 
mathematics increased 128 percent from 1948-1949 to 1962-1963, a 
period in which the total school enroUment, grades 9-12, increased only 
S6 percent.'*^ At feast one year of mathematics is generally required in 
gyades 9 through 12, and most pupils take two years or more. Schools 
reported more than 125 titles in mathematics, combined into 13 in die 
1961 survey. Even by 1961, the "new” mathematics had been developed 
far enough to bring about considerable modification of the traditional 
sequence and grade placement in grades 9-12 of algebra, plane geometry, 
solid gcomcity, and trigonometry. The 1960-1961 enroUmenis included 
26,000 eighth-graders in algebra, various combinations of algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry, and a growing enrollment in courses formerly lesened 


of Educational Statistics iWaUangtos. D.C.; Ctnernment Prinline Office, 
jybs/, p. 34. -■ 
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for colkgc: calculus, analytical geometry, and 

The pubLtlon cl several -^rforr wit tul 

to break down the traditional distmaions stjl tu Ihcr wnn 

sequence of areas diflcring between the P"’®'™ ’ j- between 

ment has been toward a unified as far 

the traditional subjects disappear and ^ of Jus rather than 

as choice and success takes them throat “ “1”“ „.„o„ents and 
separate one- and two-semester as iu 1961. 

enrollments arc believed to have continued at least as g 

Science. The percentage of all high 

ence increased from 50 percent in 1 i^toial science enrollments 

percent in 1961. The percentage of -na^se in fo ml s enc 

Lm 1948-1949 to ,rKw of no reason to ea- 

increase in total enrollment, grades ^ jj^petus toward more 

pcct any decrease in the percentages ■ disturbed the 

science and mathematics neral science, biology, chemistry, 

traditional sequence m grades 9 12 ^ beeinning to replace general 

and physics. Even in 1961. earth scence w s begmmng 
science, biology was being move . being introduced. Since 

second-year courses in chemistry P science becoming widely 

1961 these movements have expand . p jq_ and chemistry 

available in grades 8 and 9. biology i g integration of the 

and physics in most high school but by 1971 integra- 

scicuycourscs have been slower thu" '^ of ,be usual 

tioo appeared likefy are’alsu widely offered, 

science courses. Specialized a 

j -7 17 increased in relation to total 
Music. Music enrollments i" e™** ^ 3,0 do not reveal whether 

enrollments from 1949 to ‘’‘■'l 'be of the 1961 enroll- 

thls increase occurred at all levels. ^.I^oir, elec club, small en- 

ments were reported as vocal of the junior high schools 

ringg:nLrm'lTo™f.H— 


ave been toward mus^^ IF 

rem^ma'ry'musV; the ellce.s '"tages. decreased oderiugs or 
not known but they would 

enrollments. , „ 

business education 

nurfiierr e^ucCion. Although 19M emotlments , ,0, 

amounted to 57 percent of school studenu were 

not mean that over half of a ^ business su j 

many students in this field take two or even 
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taneously. The most popute course J'^/rtXgrarrn- 

bcing taken by a number that tvas X/n Js foU order 

rollmcnt. Bookkeeping, shorthand, and g 20 

schools as svell as the reorganization of ,o 

rollments are not known, but with “"S^oX^adlf enrollments 
teach all studenu how to type, one would expect comparat 
as presented above to have increased or at least remained m the sam 

’”"Xftough accounted (or separately In the USOE ^“'vey, distnbuUve 
education (iSrchandising occupations) is seen by us 
ness education. This federally supported work-study program g 
rollmcnt from 1949 to 1961 at the same pace as the Is. 

enrollment. This program was given ""•''“'“'‘.‘“PP?" '’5' ‘XL drop out 
latlon of the 1960s to tty to teach students who might ° J m 

of school. Increasing oUerings and enrollments seem ’"SXX workers 
View of the ever-growing need of modern business for for 

in this field, and the intrinsic interest of the work-study prog 
many students. 

Industrial arts. Although an elective subject, industrial 
in grades 9-12 in 1961 represented 23 percent of the enrollces m thes 
grades. Since many of the courses were half-year ones, involving two rc£ 
trations, the preceding figure does not mean that 23 percent of I e s 
actually enrolled in industrial arts. The most widely offered courses 
general shop, drafting, and/or mechanical drawing, and metalwor S- 
with over 100 diflerent course titles listed, combined into 27 course ti . 
many having very small enrollments. Although several experimental a 
innovative approaches have been developed since 1961, little change 
the offerings or relative enrollments seems indicated. 


Home economics. Home economics enrollments in grades 9-1 2 amoun e 
to 23 percent of the total enrollment in 1961 as compared with 24.1 per 
cent in 1949 (again many of these enrollments are for semester courses 
Many schools require girls to take a year of home economics. The stan 
dard Home Economics I, II, HI, and IV courses accounted for the bu 
(68 percent) of the enrollment, with reiaiivcly small enrollments spre3 
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over .he elective courses such =s family ';™E’ 

home management, child development, honsmg and home turn 

and consumer education. moving toward 

Since 1961. home economics Irt-ferm and 

more specialized, optional more interdisciplinary 

long-term, for boys as well as girl , surveys to show increased 

courses (see Chapter 7). One cxpcc family living, consumer 

offerings and enrollments ^ i„. Increased federal sup 

economics, child development, a -fcoarc^students for employment in 

port for home economics programs p P ^ food services, and 

such oeeupations as child care, f “';‘'”rrf°,„dies. 

home-related businesses is also affecting the program 

rorcign tagrmges. The 1961 '“"'P 

centage of high school students War II and 

time since 1900, as a . jin, „acy jn foreign languages among 

post-Sputnih awakening to our language, aithough 

other major nations. Latin “ntmu'd as a wufar^ 54 ,, 

Spanish passed it in enrollment in . (Washington); in 
Russian was reported from ^ 1956 survey by the NBA Re- 

36 states and the District of Columbia. A 19^^^ ^und 

search Division of school systems en * j , 1,555 systems.' Other 
that Russian was dP'''!!, ,"“'^. 1 , schools which were taught in 1966 
languages not generally offered m g jfawaiian, Norwegian, a 

included Chinese, Hebrew, Japanese, Arabic. H 

Portuguese. . increased enrollment in mo - 

In addition to the earlier trend ' , additional languages, the 

ern languages, and the donlmuing prowno 
emphasis on developing S'’'““‘,Pj , jbe discussed later 
involved both the change ra 'n'""”*"' f ,^5 traditional two years. To th 
and continuing a language longer than offerings m grades 

end, languages are eun.inued louger. Thus even 

7 aid 8 was noted in the » 07 =yMnd second-year students 

in 1961 it was determined that 2 students continuing 

"ondnued a third year, and iHal f *'.949, This treud^ 

both a third and a fourth year w B p^ess during the 

to continue, but local surveys re^ ^n-oUments were dropping- 
1970, indicated that total languag ^ relatively 

zlrr. Art is eousiderably less "f t'fadiSarsctoolT The s«P«=|' 
small number of electives ,.7 art courses per school 

senior high schools provide a o 

. . . _ 

11 NEA Research Division. 
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1961, with only one school in 7 among the 8453 schools enrolling fewer 
than 200 pupils likely to oficr a single course in arL Whether heightened 
public interest in the arts during the 1960s was reflected in increased 
offerings and enrollments in art is unknown, but we are inclined to be- 
lieve that frequent lack of facilities and teachers combined with the pres- 
sure of academic course requirements leaves enrollments in this field 
in relatively low rank among the grade 9-12 subjects. 

/Igriculture. Despite the continuing movement of the population away 
from rural areas, enrollment in aOTCullure in grades 9—12 remained at 
approximately the same percentage of total enrollment from 1949 to 1961 
(with a sharp decrease in padcs 7-8 explaining the decline in grade 7-12 
percentages shown in Table 10)- The offerings in this field were primarily 
concentrated in 1961 in Vocational Agriculture 1, II, HI, and IV, with 
several alternates available in general argriculture courses in some schools. 
The Vocational Education Acts of 1963 and 1968 made possible con- 
siderable change in programs of agricultural education and other voca- 
tional fields. These modifications arc resulting in new and reorganized 
courses for work experience and other programs including various agri- 
cultural specialities and related shop and laboratory activities. 
yocathnal trade and industrial education. The 1961 survey reported 
a decrease both in number enrolled and percentage of total enrollment in 
this field as compared with 1949. The enrollment analj-ses in 1961 in- 
dicated that 38 students per 1000 in the four high school years, or 87 
per 1000 in grades 11-12 where the trade subjects were usually taken, 
were enrolled in a trade subject In order of enrollment, these were the 
trades included; automotive mechanics, machine shop, electricity, print- 
ing occupations, carpentry, welding, cosmetology, needle trades, auto 
body mechanics, and cabinctmaking. These courses were predominantly 
offered in large schools, with only 25 percent of the total number of course 
offerinp found in the undcr-500 schools, two-thirds of all secondary 
schools. 

Various developments in vocational education since 1961, especially 
those embodied in the federal legislation of 1963 and 1968, are brin^g 
major changes in this field. These changes include: pros'ision of vocational 
education for youth in less populous areas at area vocational schools', 
movement of highly specialized vocational training programs into tech- 
nical institutes and junior colleges; provision of new programs for many 
service occupations; increased variety of work-study programs and part- 
time occupational training; general courses in occupational orientation. As 
these changes arc implemented, oflerinp and enrollments in the vocational 
education fields even in the high schools may be expected to stop declining 
and probably to increase. 
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Olher course!. The categories under 

1961 surveyrcport included block-timcorco ’ (.jai prSps (special 

federally aided), group guidance. As 

education), school service activiUcs. primarily in the junior 

to the first, block-time or core, the ° P reflected the award- 

high school years. for acUvte usually included 

ing of high school credit by i„,„est in intctdisciplinaty 

in the noncredit activity program. T described in Chapter 

courses not fitting into the established subj estrainstiuctional or 

7 . The next secTion of this chapter deals with the 
activity program of the high school. 

The Extralnstruelional Program 

. rnr “extradassroom pro 

The term “cxtrainstructional prog opportunities and cdu- 

gram”) is here used to curriculum ^that operate outside the 

caiional services of the high schoo . gyd, opportunities 

direct instruction program of carrying credit toward grad- 

directly instructed by te.'ichers ^ J , opportunities and services 
uation! Groupings of these f ^ 
identified and described tn this c ap 

.. ....1.11=^ and 

operaling nd services that « 

"" r:; 

independently of either nmvided to students on an m ‘ 

4. Guidance and other scrvarcs ptovrfed 

• I. ,hp situations in which stu- 
All of these 0 PP“‘“"''‘“ ^™rive incentives tn increased learn- 
dents’ relationships with each ol J |j„„ students may be be pc 
ing, nr perhaps, toward purposes or they may be n- 

use these activities for uchievingjbcir o^P^n aggregate, these 

directly influenced to form foe high sehoofs best ctoee 

activities and relationships proto y ^^jit^pants in their own e uc 
to “turn on" students into enthusiastic particp 

Extensions of the Direct losirodio'’'' 

Any learning activity-homework jndep^"^ ^tension ot 

carried on as a result of instruction is m a tovcver, ts 

the direct instructional program. 
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the many learning activities of a noncompulsory nature that may be sug- 
gested by either teacher or student in relation to instruction and occur on 
the student’s own initiative without relation to the marking system or 
organized independent study plans. This concept may be clarified and 
illustrated by a partial list of the types of learning activities that can occur 
as outgrowths of formal instruction: 

Serving as a helper in a community or civic project 

Reading a book, periodical, or other printed source 

Viewing a tclcviMon program 

Attending a movie 

Attending a dramatic performance 

Hearing a public lecture 

Participating in a community improvement project 
Attending a session of a governmental body 
Investigating a question in a library 
Interviewing a person for further information 
Visiting a museum 

Collecting or observing natural phenomena 

Conducting a scientific experiment 

Writing an individual or organization for information 

Creating a literary, artistic, or other production 

Discussing an issue or question with persons outside school 

Auditing a course 

Developing a file of materials for continued reference 
Trascling to some point of historical or other interest 

This list can be expanded by the reader to reflect his own ways of pursuing 
learning in which the direct instructional program may have stimulated 
interest. This type of stimulation we sec as the epitome of cfTcciive instruc- 
tion as described in Part Ml of this book. 


The School's Activity Progrom 

The dividing line between instructional and noninstructional learn- 
ing opportunities varies somewhat from school to school and frequently 
changes. Historically, activities coining into the curriculum as extracur- 
ricular have tended to become curricular in the sense that they were once 
noncrcdii, not necessarily icacber-sponsonrd, and wholly voluntary. For 
example, most offerings in music, dramatics, speech, journalism, and phys- 
ical education came into the program of studies as extracurricular activ- 
ities. and change in status continues in individual schools. Furthermore, 
some activities, especially clubs (for example, the Spanish Club), arc quite 
closely related to subject offerings. And some activities arc at times so 
chvscly directed by faculty members as to have all the characteristics of 
direct instruction except for the credit-schedule pattern. 
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But all in all the distinclion between elates, whatever their size 

and aetiv’ities is a real one, ‘*f,;*Sy"scheK voluntary, and 

activities are more student-d.rcc ed. students, than the 

all too frequently, more interesting .^nurooscs in the hizh school: 
classes. They serve at least three .mporlant purposes m 

1. CotninE into the curricnlnin “ >>nt 

improve the program not only by t cir ' developing procedures which 

by adding zest to the total program, so {fequently becoming an estab- 

innuence other activities and even classes, anil frequent y 

lished part of the program of slndies. „,„di„g special in- 

2. They provide oppottonilies for d^op^ ,e,sure- 

tcrcsts, sometimes relating to vocaliona liviaualization purposes especially 
time pursuits, and thus serve curricninm mdtvtduabzatton p T 

v,iell_ ,. -....n afFflirs and 


3, They aim lo give stodeoU P'f .hTsSron”1 

thus Oder excellent opportunity tor execniion of group 

leaders, management of organizaltons, development 

plans, and other democratic proi^scs. describe major categories 

The following paragraphs brielly ^ curriculum problems 

of nctlvitics with a concluding analysis of so 
and issues. ^ 

AmMie!. The school assembly jffs'te one''experienee 

most common of nil Sc toccthcr, although 

that all students in some secondary schoo (ot the 

facilities, lack of an auditorium, or schools, 

entire student body restricts assem i ^-nortunity to present programs 
We see the assembly as an '-'"XTsom^ 
developed by students, to bring a ^ ,o consider matters 

entertainment, or other =‘‘““'7 ” ^It-managed democratic prtw 
institutional polioy. Here “;^r“xpress Iheir views as wel 

cedurcs can give students "W”™. " 'fsiotts adecting the 

as to hear those ol others, and ^e d^mns S mdem 

can be explained nr debated or achievement ol these 

involvement in assembly planning i 

swei. as the most widely crit- 

AlhlcHa. Probably Ihe “'V™“”;^dho!astlc athletics. Almost 

icized, activities are those include uajbetball, end baseball, a ^ 

high school has its teams in elsewhere, '"‘1“'}*? °”„s 

times other sports that uom^ c dtive and commercia 

league or tournament basis. ^gulations of the usu . 

may be controlled to some “^Sastie athletics are still snOl 

regional athletic association, u 
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to criticism because too much emphasis is said to be placed on this one 
phase of school activity, with various resulting malpractices. 

Many schools have «pcrimcnted with procedures for extending the 
desirable benefits of athletics and minimizing the undesirable aspects. Most 
methods aim toward encouraging participation by more high school stu- 
dents. Thus, intramural teams and competition arc generally made a part 
of the intramural program; other sports such as tennis, golf, swimming, 
and volleyball, are included, several teams being organized in each sport 
to assist the phy'sical development of a maximum number of students rather 
than to provide entertainment for spectators. 

These efforts to widen participation and improve the program have, 
as yet, affected too few communities. In many schools, athletics still exist 
for those most able physically; intramural sports arc distinctly second to 
inierscbolastic activiiies in interest and support; marching bands and spec- 
tator entertainment activities lake undue time of students; and the whole 
athletic program, except for eligibility rules for players, is operated some- 
what independently of the instructional program and purposes of the school. 
Clubs. Clubs and cxtrainstruclional programs are frequently identical; 
that is, some schools organize virtually all activities as clubs. We see a 
“club” as a group of students organized by themselves within school pol- 
icies to work Of play together at school on the basis of a common interest. 
Although clubs might be fonned in connection with other activiiies de- 
scribed in this section, we sec them as different and as differing in focus 
from school to school and also from year to year in the same school. Thus, 
clubs may be classified according to purpose as follows; 

1. Curriculum: ^fa^y clubs are organized in relation to the course 
oflcfings of the school as a means of providing related social, recreational, and 
other activities that are considered fun rather than learning. For example, the 
Spanish Club may have programs of Spanish music and dancing. 

2. Service: Usher clubs, pep clubs, library clubs, movie operators’ clubs, 
and similar groups exist primarily to provide services for the school. The term 
“service club” may also identify a club organized as a junior affiliate of some 
adult organization. 

3. Social: Although fraternities and sororities as secret societies are 
generally outlawed in public secondary schools, social or service clubs may be 
sponsored which exhibit some similar rdiaracteristics, especially that of 
elected membership. The programs of these groups may emphasize both social 
and service activities. 

4. National youth affiUates: Several types of clubs operate on a national 
basis as organizations generally concerned with character-building and voca- 
tional functions, such as Boy and Girt Scouts. Hi-Y, Junior Red Cross. 4-H. 
Allied Youth, Thespians, Future Fanners, and Future Teachers. Some such 
groups merely meet in school building;}, but others are directly sponsored by 
the school. 

5. Hobbies. Chess, photography, travel, and many other type^ of clubs 
arc directly concerned with the development of leisure-time interests. 
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each week being used for the extended hotneroom. In ihcsc situations, the 
homeroom period may be used as a guidance period, for study, or per- 
haps for a combination of these purposes. In some schools, the daily home- 
room period may be as long as 30 minutes or even longer and be either 
a group guidance or study period. The homeroom is also the basic unit 
of representation in the student council or other form of student govern- 
ment. It may also have its own social program and intramural teams. 
These latter purposes can make it a useful educational opportunity. 

Public programs. Several of the activities described above may invob’c 
performances staged for or open to the general public. In addition, several 
school activities, especially those in music and dramatics, regularly pro- 
duce performances for the public. Especially in small communities not 
having the variety of commercial entertainment found in cities, the high 
school music concerts and dramatic presentations may be eagerly awaited 
community events. Furthermore, the band and other school groups are 
called upon very frequently, sometimes to the point of exploitation, to 
take part in parades, rallies, and other types of community activities. These 
programs can provide needed recognition for student performance and 
a fine Incentive for those involved. 

Publications. High school publications— newspapers, yearbooks, literary 
magazines, student handbooks, and special bulletins — constitute a major 
business enterprise in terms of numbers of people involved. These various 
publications may, and do, serve worthuhile purposes in our secondary 
schools, A medium of communicauon is essential in any organization, and 
a school newspaper is the common medium of larger schools. Sometimes 
produced by an elected or volunteer staff and sometimes by the journalism 
class, the newspaper may be a strong factor in unifying school activities 
and interests. Through it, information is presented regarding special prob- 
lems, and polls arc taken of student opinion. The newspaper and other 
school publications give boys and pris the opportunity to develop special 
interests in writing, editing, and other publishing operations. Annuals and 
magazines help in developing school morale and provide fine opportunity 
for creative effort on the pan of students. Handbooks and directories are 
useful in orienting new students in larger schools. 

Scrv’ice organizations. The term “service*’ organization or club covers 
several l^pes of activity groups. Thus, the Library Qub may be a group 
of students serving as library assistants. A national prevocaiional group 
such as Future Teachers of America may provide services in its field of 
interest (for example, sers'ing as teacher assistants) and be referred to as 
a service organization. Many high school groups are affiliated with such 
community service clubs as Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions and are also called 
service clubs. Whatever the basis of organization, if service to the school 
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or community is a dominant purpose, the group can have vitality and its 
members can have significant learning oppottumties. 
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activities were scheduled, utilizing more than 150 guest lecturers and in- 
cluding various out-of-school work, travel, and study experiences for about 
one-third of the students. 

Student government. The great majority of high schools have some form 
of student council or other type of student government plan. The plans 
vary from a clublike or service activity with no real participation in student 
government to effective plans providing for active student involvement in 
decision-making and school management. A 1968 publication of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals was highly critical of 
student councils in general because of their composition and functions. 
The author, Allan A. Glatthom, urged that the councils be made more 
representative of the total student body and given more significant jobs 
than fund raising, as for example: conducting remedial classes in a dis- 
advantaged neighborhood, refurnishing a community center, setting up a 
city-suburb exchange program, arranging a lecture series or student-led 
seminar on contemporary issues, suggesting criteria for evaluating teachers, 
creating a proposal for hiring teacher aides, and recommending new courses 
or changes in teaching methods, the school day, vacations, disciplinary 
policies, or grading.'® 

Travel-study. Travel tours in the state and to Washington, D.C., and 
other notable out-of-state centers have long been popular culminations of 
earlier aspects of high school studies. Even trips of athletic teams, bands, 
and other school groups for games, parades, and other purposes can be 
scheduled and directed to yield significant learning opportunities. Recently, 
travel-study plans are giving limited numbers of high school students the 
opportunity to combine study, travel, and Jiving abroad. Some 30,000 
high school students traveled abroad in the summer of 1969, mostly to 
Europe. The tour arrangements include housing the students in a university 
or secondary school where they may study a foreign language or other 
subject. High school teachers accompany the students and assist in the 
instruction and the tours to various points in Europe. 

Some problems and issues. Wc see the extrainstructional program as 
having great potential for serving the educational needs of adolescents, 
and heartily hope its benefits can be fully achieved in the high school of 
the future. Certain problems and issues must be solved and resolved, how- 
ever. 

In the first place, participation in the activity program varies inversely 
with the size of the school. Unlike the program of studies, the program 


r® Ste All^n A. Gtatthorn, The PriiKipal and the Siudeni Council (\Va^hi^Eto^. D C~. 
National AstocuUon of Secondary School Principals, 1968). 
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undesirable— 10 express ihcir disillusionmcnls, dissatisfactions, and dissi- 
dcncc about the adult society, student activities could be more fully turned 
over to Ihenj as projects in which they' can take major responsibility and 
have the opportunity for self-expression many seek. Faculties need to 
determine whether such frequent criticism as the following is valid: 

As a matter of fact, it would seem that many of our school ad- 
ministrators and faculty arc intent upon a student activity program 
severely limited to those few students who have learned to conform to 
and live with the admmistralivc-facuky hicrarehy. Student activities, in 
many schools, have become the “ice cream” used to reward students 
when they have been able to cat the classroom “spinach.” To some 
educators student participation in activities is clearly contingent upon 
classroom success plus social adjustments and, in some cases, a high- 
income family background. Those students allergic to classroom "spinach” 
and those who reject the social "carTOls" arc too often relegated to the 
group sometimes called the silent majority who assume the role of passive 
observing participants in student affairs.’''' 

The problem posed by this quotation seems central: to solve it, each In- 
terested school faculty needs to set forth carefully the objectives to be 
sought in its activities program, gather such evidence as possible, especially 
from the students, as to the achievement of objectives, and make such 
modifications as indicated by the evidence. This process needs to be main- 
tained on a continuing basis for the activities program to be continually 
so updated and responsive to student needs as to be generally recognized 
as a significant element of the high school curriculum. 

Communfly Profeets and Services 

High school curriculum developers have long recognized, but less 
widely implemented, an integral relationship of school and community. 
The curriculum of every school reflects, to some extent, the characteris- 
tics. resources, and expectations of the community from which its students 
come. At times and in some areas, the concept of a community school has 
flourished. For example, in the Depression years preceding World War II. 
many schools in the South became centers of community enterprises such 
as food preservation, sewing and tailoring, furniture repair, child care, and 
adult education.’’ More recently, attempts to improve life and education 


’"D. I. WooJ. "Arc Activities Programs Really Activities Procramsr' School Acii^i- 
lies. 39.8 (September 1967). 

'"See for ifescriptfons of the community school concept- Samuel Everett. e<f- 
Community School (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1938); W. K- 
McOiaretJ. lmpro»i7i|; the Qualiir of Uting A StuJ\ of Communin Schools in the 
South (Nashville: Division ol Surveys and Field Services. George Peabody Collegs 
r Society for the Study of Educaiiort, The Communtir 

School, Fifty-second Yearbook, Pan III (Chicaeor The Umyenity of Chicago 
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in the inner city have included various programs of adult education, recre- 
ation, and welfare services centered in school buildings. The several appli- 
cations of the concept of the school as a center of community activities 
may involve high school students in these enterprises, alihoueh the ser- 
vices can, and sometimes do. operate quite independently of the school 
progrem. 

Certain emphases on the local community appear in the direct in- 
structional program; the use of community resources in studying many 
subjects and also the direct study of the community itself, usually as a 
part of the social studies instructional program. Table 21 illustrates the 
possibilities of use of the community as a laboratory for information and 
experience on problems related lo one widely used classification of the 
educational needs of youth.*" Our view of full use of the community In the 
high school of tomorrow is presented in Chapter 12. 

The community is also a resource and a potential beneficiary for 
many cxtrainstruciional activities. Thus, it is mostly in the community 
that students find the opportunities listed earlier in this chapter for theip 
own independent extensions of direct fnstroction. ft is also to the com- 
munity that they may turn for many relevant learning opportunities — 
that is, opportunities which relate to current social problems, to the needs 
of youth for engaging in responsible and productive social action, and to 
(heir desire for some control of their own activities. Some examples of 
such opportunities follow. 

Human relations workshops. Student human relations workshops begun 
in 1966 on a small scale in Los Angeles city junior and senior high schools 
involved 35 high schools in the next two years. The workshops aimed to 
improve human relations in the schools through discussion groups involving 
students, teachers, and citizens. Sponsoring teachers had 15 hours of train- 
ing in human relations and group dynamics in Saturday training sessions. 
Discussion groups and in-sebool and oui-of-scbool projects involved ra- 
cially and socially mixed groups in discussion and recreation.*® 

Youth-generated projects. An analysis of means of avoiding “the coming 


1953); Edward G. Oisen, ed.. The Modern 0»wfm«rtfry Schotd (New YorL; Applelon- 
Century-Crofts. Inc., 1953); and Whilden Wallace. James Chrielzberg. and Vemer 
M. Sims, The Story of IfoluiiUe (I>eaisvil)e. Alabama; The aulhors, 1944). 

J*The "ten imperajive edocalionaJ needs" were first presenied in Educational Policies 
Commission, Education for All American Youth (Washington, D C.; National Edu- 
cation Association, 1944), pp. 225-226. and republished in the revised edition. 
EdiicdUon for All American Youth: A Further Look, 1952. p, 216. The sialcment of 
needs has been widely used and cited in secondary education since first publication, 
although various other groupings and lisim^ we cited in Chapter 4 have also 
appeared subseouently. 

I" Philip Zwerdiing, "Student Human RefcilioflS Workshops," Journal of Secondary 
Education, 43:74-87 (February 1968). 
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Toble 21. The Community OS a taborafory 


Educational 
Needs of 
Youth 

SoMie Related 
Problems 

Some Sources oj 
Information and 
Experience in 
the Community 

I. Salable skills 

Available occupations 

Chamber of commerce; employ- 
ment service; occupational sur- 
veys 


Working conditions 

Labor organizations; industrial- 
ists 


\Vork cKpericncc 

Local industries, businesses, pro- 
fessions 


Specific training 

Local industries, businesses, pro- 
fessions 

2. Health ami 

Health practices 

Health department; medical soci- 

physical 


ctics 

Ulncss 

Available health services 

Health department; hospitals; 
clinics 


Facilities for fitness 

Public parks and recreational fa- 
cilities 

3. Citizenship 

Government services 

Local government officials; 
couTts; municipal utilities; 
public institutions 


Government and political 

Local toveminc croups; political 


organization 

parties and leaders 


Civic obligations 

nieclions, lax boards, taxpayers’ 
associations 

4. family life 

Successful marriage 

Divorce courts; social worken; 
churches 


Child care 

Welfare agencies', nursery 
schools: homes for children 


Homemaking 

Housing projects; markets: sur- 
veys 

5. Consumer 

Porehaie of goods, ser- 

Consumer and credit organiza- 

proWems 

vices 

tions; markets 


Use of goods and scr- 

Consumer organizations, demon- 


vices 

strations 


Budgeting 

Banks, cortsumcr organizations 

6. Science 

Conservation of resources 

Farms, forests, mines, naturalists 


Flcctficity and power 

Power plants, dams, industries 


Pollution control 

Engineers industrial, city 


Social effects of science 

Pivchologisis. sociologists, health 
department 
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Tabfe 2?. The Coramumfy at a Laboratory (continued) 


Educational 
Needs 0 / 
Yoitlli 

Some Related 
Problems 

Some Sources 0 ) 
Information and 
Experience in 
the Comimmiiy 

Aesthetic ap- 

Literature 

Theater, libraries 

preciation 

Art 

Museum, exhibits; architects, ar- 
tists 


Music 

Concerts, opera, radio stations; 
musicians 


Nature 

Outdoors; nature clubs; natural- 
ists 

. Leisure 

Available activities 

Commercial facilities; public fa- 

activities 


Cililies; television 


Evaluating activities 

Censorship agencies; special in- 
leresl groups 

. Cooperation 

Cooperating organiza- 

Youth and community councils; 


tions 

churches; labor, industrial, 
business groups 


Intercultural problems 

imemcial groups, interdenomi- 
national organizations, immi- 
gration office 

Communica- 

Agencies of communi- 

Newspaper offices; radio and 

tiOR 

cation 

television .stations 


Participation in groups 

Forums; youth groups; civic 
clubs 


Effective listening 

Public lectures, forums, panels 


revolt of high school students" suggested such problems, solutions and 
principles as follow; 

The central problem is how to get teen-agers to generate and carry 
out programs by ihemsdves. ... A Youth Studies Center at the Uni- 
versity of Southern Califcwija experimented with projects designed to 
involve youth in comnium'ly problems affecting them. Some of those 
• experiments, for example, utilized employment services operated fay and 
for teen-agers. 

The Crenshaw, California, program k another example of a com- 
munity study seminar organized by teen-agers to Icam about their com- 
munity and bow to meet its weds. Still other teen-age youth are active 
in tutorial programs ivith their less-advantaged fellow students. When the 
Seattle school levy was in jeopardy, high school students there organized 
a vigorous campaign of support, demorrslratirjg that youth can be in- 
volved in community action. 

To be attractive to young people, it seems that a project must have 
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inherent interest to them, and must offer full partnership in the adult 
world. Teen-age youth do not tolerate participation with or supervision 
from adults who are distrusting, patronizing, or who appear to be reliving 
their own adolescence. ... We must not only permit but also encourage 
them (youth) to work on more real social probicms and to experience 
these directly. They must have more opportunity in school to discuss 
freely any topic that concerns them — no matter how controversial or 
innovative. Ail instructional activity must be examined for meaning and 
relevance to the real world of teen-agers.®* 

In the early 1970s many high school youths were vitally concerned 
with such problems as United States involvement In Vietnam, racial in- 
justice in the United States, and problems of population and environmental 
control. Many youths were participating in antiwar demonstrations. Earth 
Day observances, and similar movements. Their interest and participation 
can be capitalized upon, we believe, for significant youth-generated projects 
worked out in cooperation with, rather than In opposition to, the high 
school. 

Community H'ork experience. Supervised, vocational work experience in 
the community has long been available to limited numbers of high school 
students and advocated for many more. A proposal for broadening this 
experience to include civic and social service for all students was presented 
as follows in The High School of the Future: 

A large pan of each year’s program for the individual would con- 
sist of actual work in the community. This would be of three types: 
vocational experience, civic service, and social service. The vocational 
experience would be designed to give an understanding of the world of 
work and to let the student find his own identity and relationship to it- 
InduHrijlists, professional people, labor leaders and businessmen would 
participate in this program. The civic experience would be designed to 
give an understanding and appreciation of public services and govern- 
mental activities and policies. Civic leaders and government officials 
would be involved. The social service would be designed to help the 
individual understand and value people from all walks of life, from 
backgrounds other than his own. and those with problems he might not 
otherwise encounter. Community activity as a part of the education of 
youth has proved itself in many ways, VISTA, the Peace Corps, and the 
distributive education program arc examples. The newly vocal student 
interest in politics and political polkics has added dimension to our 
own concerns for this type of experience. We cannot afford in the world 
of today to keep our students isolated from genuine participation in the 
problems of our time.-* 


=" LawTence M. Brammer, "The Coming Revolt of High School Students." nulletin of 
thr Saiional Atsoclahon oj SreonJary Sehoot pnnetpah. 52: 19-20 (September 1968 ) 
■* Theodote and Chandos Rice, "The School of the Future — a Commenury," Chap. 
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The present authors’ views and proposals as to the extension of the 
high school into many facets of community activities and educational 
opportunities ore explained in our final chapter (12). 

Guidance and Other Specie! Services 

One of the most marked contrasts between the high school of the 
1970s and that of the 1930s or even 1940s or 1950s is in the provision 
of guidance and other special services found to varying extents by 1970 
but rarely present in the earlier decades. Growing concern for the indi- 
vidual student and the range of individual di/Tcrcnces and needs within the 
high school population, the posMVorld War If push for continuing educa- 
tion beyond the high school, and many new programs relating to the 
welfare of disadvantaged and other special categories of students impelled 
the schools to provide staffs and facilities for a variety of services to indi- 
viduals not known or at least rarely offered before SVorld War If. During 
the 1950s and 1960s. continuing efforts to train specialists in guidance and 
other services and to fund tlteir cmpIo)Tnent aided marked expansion of 
these services although, even by 1970, many schools still Jacked some 
services entirely, and many others employed personnel in numbers far 
below standards regarded as adequate. Conani had recommended in 1959 
that one full-time counselor should be provided for every 250 to 300 stu- 
dents, but despite wide attention to his recommendation, he found in his 
follow-up study (1967) that in only 13.9 percent of the schools was the 
ratio one to 299 or less.*^ Although we ourselves doubt the efficacy of any 
such quantitative standard, we do rccogniJw the growing complexity of the 
problems of high school students and their need for well-trained counselors 
to assist in these problems. Although a school may never be able to pro- 
vide all the counseling assistance its students need, combinations of re- 
sponsibilities of guidance specialists, social workers, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, teachers, and others can and do provide much help not otherwise 
available. 

The range of services provided by high schools is briefly identified 
and described in the following list: 

GuiJance and coiinieliag~~scrvi<x% of counscJois, guidance directors, 
deans, coordinators, and persons having oiber titles in helping teachers and 


7 in WillJacn M. Alexander, ed. The High Schwd of the Future: M Memorial to 
Kinihall Wiles (Columbus: Charles a Merrill Publishing Company 1969), p. 97. 
Also see for an earlier, detailed proposal along these same lines: Archibald Shaw and 
John Lyon Reid. ‘The Random FaJU Idea,” School Executive. 75:47-87 (March 
1956), This plan included a program of youth apprenticeship in citizenship heavily 
relying on participation in communi^ affairs. H is described more fully in our 
Chapter 12. 

-- Conant, The Comprehetisive High Sehool, p 26. 
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individual students with problems of education, vocations, or other areas. These 
services may include in addition to individual counseling, individual and group 
testing, conferring with parents and others, liaison with specialists outside the 
school, and supervising the maintenance of individual records. 

Social case work — perhaps available not in the high school alone but in 
conjunction with other schools and social agencies and providing for out-of- 
school investigations and assistance in a variety of youth problem situations. 

Clinical services — health services, including psychiatric services, usually 
by arrangement with local health and medical organizations, psychological 
services, and various provisions for diagnosis of severe physical, learning, emo- 
tional, and social problems. 

Special education — various provisions in and out of the high school for 
students who are physically or mentally handicapped, homebound, or otherwise 
able to do some types of high school work but unable to participate fully in 
the regular high school program. Although many handicapped children never 
have secondary education, for some years marked increases have occurred in 
the provbions for individuals with speech defects, mental retardation, and 
special health problems, and recently, formigrartts and pregnant girls. 

Placement rerv/f«— especially for part-time employment, work-experi- 
ence programs, and in the vocational areas for special training to adjust from 
one specialty to another. 

Continuation school services— -in addition to regular evening school pro- 
grams, continuation services through counseling contacts with former students, 
both dropouts and graduates, supervision of apprenticeship in some vocational 
fields, and correspondence courses. 

Other services— individual high schools provide many other services to 
individual students including employment opportunities in the school, securing 
financial assistance, arranging for individual students to uke courses in nearby 
colleges or other schools, intervention in court cases, assisting with transfers of 
students to other schools, and so forth. 
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executive officers of several subject-field associations as worthy of a high 
school principal’s reading time. 

ll. Trump, 3. Lloyd, and Dcimas F. Miller, Secondary School Curriculum 
ImprovemenU Proposals and Procedures. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
J968. Includes 1 1 chapten on the subject areas, and other useful chapters 
on various aspects of a modem high school program and organization. 



CHAPTER 


7 

Changing Knowledge — 
Changing Curriculum Designs 
and Content 


School programs have at limes been operated as though sulv 
ject matter were (he one fixed ingredient of schooling; that is, despite 
changes in the society, the students, the goals of the school, its personnel, 
and facilities, a school may offer the same courses and activities from 
year to year with little change. Chapter 6 revealed that the basic subject 
offerings changed relatively slowly during the twentieth century; mostly, 
new couRes were added. 

But by the 1970s, high school educators had become very much 
aware of the fallacy of any notion of a fixed, unchanging body of knowl* 
edge to be taught. In the first place, (he knowledge explosion of the mid* 
twentieth century had to be reflected in new content of the courses and 
activities if not in new courses and activities. Almost everywhere "new” 
sequences, structures, and conceptual items began to crowd out obsoles* 
cent content. 

In the second place, educators, students, and citizens severely criti* 
cized the high school curriculum in the 1960s as not being relevant. It 
was not relevant, it was variously argued, to such diverse factors as the 
current social situation, the needs of disadvantaged students, the problems 
of minority groups, an urban, technological culture, and even to the newly 
arising youth movement itself. As wc see the resultant changes, their focus 
has been on ( 1 ) the changes in program offerings described in Chapter 6 
and further regarding some fields in Chapter 7, (2) a new concern for 
individualizing curriculum options, detailed in Chapter 8, and (3) com- 
prehensive changes ro alternative schools such as storefront academies 
and others (sometimes called "free,” “independent,” and so on) that sprang 
up in the late 1960s and early 1970s, and perhaps to the more complete 
but different public high school we describe in Chapter 12, 

In this chapter we turn attention to this leJaiionship of knowledge 
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to the high school curriculum, and especially to current and possible 
future changes in curriculum designs and content necessitated and facili- 
tated by growing and changing knowledge. We should first emphasize the 
fact that a school’s curriculum is inextricably tied to organized knowledge. 
Whatever subject matter is included in the curriculum must be based on 
man’s present knowledge. Whatever learning opportunities the school 
contrives are necessarily limited by the IcnowJedgc of the contrivers. The 
chief problem of the curriculum planner focuses on the question of 
selection: What is relevant to both society and the individual? What to 
teach to whom? But there are several related questions of major signifi- 
cance: How can the knowledge base of curriculum content be kept updated? 
\Vhal organizations or designs should help in the selection of subject 
matter? What types of learning materials and resources aid the learner in 
acquiring curriculum content? Such questions as these are the concerns of 
this chapter. 


The Knowledge Explosion and the Curriculum 

The sin^e most important factor in the so-called “curriculum reforma- 
tion” of the 1960s was the somewhat belated but very active effort of 
the schools to attune their programs to the expansion of knowledge. The 
ever-mounting output of scientists and scholars, paralleled by technolo^cal 
advancement even into the conquest of space, meant that much subject 
matter taught in the 19S0s and later was almost hopelessly out-of-date. 
The launching of the first Russian Sputnik in 1957 precipitated an overdue 
examination of some curriculum areas, espcrially science and mathematics, 
that spilled over into curriculum development in general. By 1970 there 
was widespread acceptance of the inevitability of expanding and changing 
knowledge and of the need for parallel processes of curriculum develop- 
ment which would keep curriculum content updated. There remained to be 
found adequate means of leading and funding the curriculum develop- 
ment activities necessary to maintain updatedness in some 26,000 high 
schools across the country with Ibcir hundreds of thousands of classrooms 
and the even larger number of schools and classrooms at other levels. 

The facts of the knowledge explosion are well known. They may be 
summed up in the following statements. Man is discovering or inventing 
new knowledge at an ever more rapid pace. Each individual can know on 
the average an cvcr-smaller proportion of all that is known. Our lives arc 
affected and will be continually affected by the changes in technology 
and society new knowledge produces. A major problem of the human 
being is to choose and use the knowledge he needs to adapt himself to 
change and to achieve his life goals. 

The implications of these facts for the high school curriculum are 
highly significant and far-reaching. Tyler drew these six implications: 
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classroom, and life is a memorable teacher for those who aren t afraid of 

her.- 

The high school in particular must focus on the development of the 
student who continues his learning career ever afterwards. Many of its 
graduates go on to college; those who arc most successful there will be the 
self-directing learners. More importantly, the self-directing ones who do 
not go on to college will be able nevertheless to continue teaching them- 
selves. 

We view the development of self-directing learners as the central 
aim of high school education. We share Glatthorn’s belief that “the 
student can best fulfill his potential as he becomes more and more self- 
directed in his learnings — as he makes more and more decisions for 
himself about when to study, what to study, where to study, and how to 
study,” and we agree further that: 

All students need this growth toward autonomy, and it is achieved 
not by reading about It or listening to sermons about it— -but by experi- 
encing it under the direction of an instructional staff which knows when 
and how to keep hands off.* 

However popular this goal, the facts are clear that the high schools 
have generally maximized other- rather than sc//-direcied learning. Instruc- 
tional staffs have not kept “hands off” — ^because past systems of education 
have relied on the pressures of college entrance requirements, marking 
systems, standardized examinations, ground-to-be-covered syiiabi, uniform 
homework assignments, and facts all too frequently to be memorized 
rather than understood and used. 

It may be as Parker and Rubin suggest, that a new concept of 
curriculum content emphasizing learning process itself as content is 
required. Their point of view is: 

The substance of our proposition is that process — the cluster of 
diverse procedures which surround the acquisition and utdizalion of 
knowledge — is, in fact, the highest form of content and the most ap- 
propriate base for curriculum change. It is in the teaching of process that 
wc can best portray learning as a perpetual endeavor and not something 
which terminates with the end of school. Through process, wc can 
employ knowledge not merely as a composite of information but as a 
system for learning.* 


-John W. Gardner, Self-Renetfal: The InJnUaat and the /nrtoyaiiie Society (New 
York: Harper 4 Row. Publishers, 1964). p. 12. 

a Allan A. Clatthom, “individual Futfullment in the Large High School,*' The 
BuUelin of the Sationa! Attociaiian of Secondary School Principals, 53:34 (March 
1969). 

* J. Cecil Parker and Louts J. Rubin. Process as Conirni, Curriculum Design and the 
Application of Kno-i^ledge (Skokie, III.: Rand McNally & Company, 1966), p 1. 
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Schoolw/de Emphases 

The concept of every classroom as a place for 
skDls with every teacher responsible for such instruction ■ Y 

but perhaps as widely ineffective. Teacheis vary Bteat^ ssary 

interLs and skills for learning and for teaching . 

skills themselves arc numerous and complex; a partial list in 


Reading 

Listening 

Asking questions; interviewing 

Viewing films, television, and other visual resources 
Using library tools and resources 
Interacting with group members 
Observing the natural and social environment 
Organizing information 

Evaluating information, opinion, observation 

Reflecting on previous experiences relevant to present questions ^ 

Generalizing from observation, incidents, reading, discussion, 
forth 

Attacking and solving problems 

A school-wide commitment to emphasis on these skills in all claM 
rooms, with continual faculty study of ways and means of teaching t e . 
would undoubtedly place a needed priority on this objective. Perhaps e 
more important would be a faculty-wide understanding of the ® . 
interest in learning and as much utilization as possible of teaching stra gi 
and teacher motivational techniques. “Lcaming how to learn is point ess, 
wrote Frymier in his essay for The High School oj the Fuiure: A 
to Kimball Wiles, "if students have not learned to want to learn. 
task of the educator as he defined it is a challenging and demanding one. 

Helping children Icam to want to Jeam presumes the most bas^c 
educational objective of all, that of valuing learning. Unless children av 
learned to believe in the worthwhileness of learning as a human 
nothing else will count much anyway. Unless they are committe 
learning as a way of bettering their own lives and the lives of all 
kind, and unless they believe in learning as a powerful, creative, an^ 
superbly human way of resolving problems and coping with reality an 
the myriad of other facets of daily living, they most certainty 
want to learn, nor will they learn how to learn. Further, it is har o 
believe that such persons would ever value knowledge, or acquire it. o 
understand it; therefore, it could hardly affect their lives. It is in ‘ ** 
sense that “helping children learn" must begin with helping ch'il ren 
Icam to value learning as an exquisite, exciting, practical, and lifelong 


«Jacl, R. Frymier, "Some Ansuers Must Be Questioned.*’ Chap. 3 in 
Alexander, ed.. The High School of the Future: A Memorial to Kimball • 
(Columbus, Ohio; Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1969). p 31. 
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types of materials and machines arc used to help the individual with reading 
difficulties that can be remedied in the school setting. The electronic 
language laboratory is used to help the student acquire speaking and 
listening skills in a foreign language; it can also be used for teaching these 
skills in English. In the library, specific instruction is given in the use of 
whatever learning resources dtc center holds, including in a growing 
number of schools individual-learning stations (carrels) equipped for 
hearing and viewing media. In the sdence, home economics, industrial 
arts, business education, and other specialized laboratories, much at- 
tention is usually given to learning processes, especially as they relate to 
the equipment available. 

More imagnative laboratory-type plans for skills development are 
being initiated, and others can well expected. Interviewing and dialogue 
can be effectively demonstrated and practiced in English and other classes. 
Use of media may be taught in any situation, and should be specifically 
included in social studies instruction. Here, loo, group discussion techniques 
can be taught through role-playing, simulation, and group process activities. 
Discussion skills laboratories might be useful for short-term training for 
all students. Specific training in higher intellectual processes such as 
problem-solving can also be given through games, role-playing, simulation, 
and various other ()pes of demonstration with follow-up analysis and 
replays. 

Individuatiiid Insfructhn 

Some individualized instruction, as a one teacher-one student rela- 
tionship, is essential in these laboratory-type skills development activities. 
Machines and programmed materials can and do replace the teacher’s 
continuous presence, but the most effective skills development programs 
still involve teacher-student interaction in selecting and initiating programs 
and in evaluating progress. 

Individualized instruction in the various curriculum areas of the 
high school also sers'cs as a most useful approach to teaching learning 
skills. As the student is proceeding individually in the mathematics 
sequence, for example, his teacher has opportunity to observe the student's 
skills in reading or observing or reflecting and, hopefully, to give direct 
help in these skills. When he lacks needed skills, the student may be 
referred to a laboratory where they can be developed. The possibilities 
and procedures of indi^’idualized instruction are treated more fully in 
Chapter 10. 

Independent Study 

As noted earlier, the fundamental purpose of teaching learning skills 
and Indeed of the entire high school program is to develop the independent 
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have commonly related only to the knowledge component, although the 
point could be and has been argued that the cxtrainstructional opportuni- 
ties need just as careful planning and fitting into the total pro^am of the 
school. Our present discussion, however, relates to the utilization of 
organized knowledge in the high school curriculum. 

Efforts to formulate comprehensive theories of the curriculum and 
its organization or design have been stron^y influenced by the theorists’ 
conception of the relative importance of the three malar determinants of 
the curriculum: the learner, society, and knowledge. Almost every design 
theory seems to be oriented more to one of these determinants than to 
the other two. Brief reviews of several theories and their current applica- 
tions to the central problems of designing curriculums in an era of expanding 
knowledge follow. The concept of curriculum design is also presented in 
Figure 12, to show the relationship of underlying factors, the designing 
process, the possible designs and elements, and the curriculum. 


Subjeet-eriented Designs 

The organization of knowledge into bodies of subject matter, usually 
but not completely derived from the established disciplines, called "sub- 
jects,” is the principal method of organizing the program of studies and 
instruction In the secondary school (and at other levels, too). Learning 
opportunities are arranged by subjects, and usually teaching assignments, 
schedule arrangements, pupil progress systems, and indeed the total high 
school organization has been detemnined by tbc subject offering. 

Because of its Intimate relationship to the organization of knowledge 
and its extensive use in higher education, this design has never been 
displaced. In fact other designs have from time to lime been discredited, 
and the curriculum reform movement beginning in the late 1950s was 
squarely rooted in this design. But in upKiating the subjects and improving 
their intemal design and (heir instruction, the reform movement utilized 
principles heretofore associated with less subject-bound designs. 

A major issue within the subject desi^ is that of “what subjects?” 
Can a subject be any organization of content which the high school lists 
, in its program of studies as a credit course, or is it necessarily related to 
the established disciplines? The latter point of view is vigorously maintained 
by Brownell and King in their statement of a curriculum theory based on 
the primacy of the disciplines of knowledge; 

We have defined the school as a microcosm of the world of in- 
tellect. The curriculum in the disciplines is the heart of such a school. 
The curricular function is paramount. The nondisclpUne curriculum — the 
straightforward occupational, social, and personal training — should not 
under any circumstances replace an clement of the liberal curriculum for 
any student. Occupational training desirably follows liberal studies and 
should occur just before the individual’s departure from organized school- 
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The reform movement generaliy reflected the position described by King 
and Brownell, although curriculum practice in the high school continues 
to offer many subjects for credit which bear little relationship to the 
established disciplines. And other design theories, especially those oriented 
to the learner, would and do encourage many organizations of learning 
that depart very far from the disciplines. 

The most critical issue in recent curriculum designing has not been 
whetijer to focus on subjects or what subjects to include, but how to 
organize the content within the discipKns, heid, subject, or course, however 
defined, so as to be learned and used. Instead of seeking new curriculum 
patterns not centered on the subjects, most reformers have concentrated 
on redefining within the traditional patiem. These efforts are described 
in a later section of this chapter. 


Soeiety*eriented Designs 

At several points in the history of curriculum development, stresses 
in contemporary society have strongly inllucnced particular curriculum 
developments. Thus wars have caused increased attention to physical 
fitness, wartime industry, and prcservicc orientation*, depressions and 
unemployment have had various effects including renewed attention to 
vocational education; and such problems as infiatlon, drug addiction, 
racial conflicts, and sexual promiscuity have been paralleled by arguments 
for such courses respectively related as consumer education, health educa- 
tion, black studies, and sex education or family life. 

Theories of design oriented to social life and problems which would 
be less expedient in origin and use have also been proposed and to varying 
extents utilized- In the 1930s a number of slate departments of education 
working with Hollis L, Caswell, then at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, developed slate programs of instructional improvement organized 
around a curriculum design featuring “social functions”: “Certain major 
centers about which the activities of individuals and the plans and prob- 
lems of the group tend to cluster” and which “tend to persist and to 
be common for all organized groups.”® A related design described by 
Stratemeyer and others utilized the concept of “persistent life situations” 
learners face.'" 

Many courses of study and curriculum study programs have been 
based or focused on such related categories as social problems, areas of 
living, life activities, social needs, and the like. A recent publication re- 


® Hollis L. Caswell and Doak. s. Campbell, Carriculum Developmeni (New York; 
Amencan Book Company, 1935). p. 173. 

Florence B. Stratemeyer and others. Developing a Curriculum for Modern 
Living, 2d ed., rev. and enl. (New York: Teachets College Press, Columbia Uni- 
senuy. 1957). ^ 
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and services are frequently reactions to social problems and pressures; that tSi 
knowledge on such important topics in !970 as sex and family life, black 
history and literature, and contemporary music could be organized as new, 
elective courses rather than being incorporated into the existing subject design, 
or both revised courses and new ones could be developed. Thus, a 1970 review 
of developments regarding the inclusion of black studies noted that “nearly all 
educators believe material about Mcgrocs and other ethnic groups should ulti* 
mately be woven into the regular curriculum as an integral part of everything 
that b taught in K-12;*‘ but also that “educators say they also feci a respon- 
sibility to offer separate courses in ethnic studies for older students, who will 
never be able to take advantage of an integrated curriculum to make up for 
the years of neglect in this area.”** The new courses reported as being added 
were black (or Afro-American) history, black culture, Swahili, jazz, black 
literature, and black art. 

3. Continuing analyses of community problems and Issues, perhaps 
assisted by citizens’ participation in curriculum evaluation and development, 
serve as a constant force in cuniculum planning. These analyses may affect 
the school’s overall curriculum framework in many wajT. for example: setting 
(or eliminating) limits on discussion of controversial issues; modifying voca- 
tional education opportunities; creating ’’crash" programs for particular, im- 
mediate objectives; regulating student behavior. 


(earners^ Neec/s-erienfecf Designs 

The chnd<entered philosophy of cuiriculum development of the 
1920s and 1930s feU into some dbuse if not disrepute during the World 
War II and postwar period. As “progressive education” of a very loosely 
defined and poorly implemented nature, it probably deserved its abandon- 
ment. But such basic principles as the importance of the learner’s own 
motivation and self-direction survived the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion and became of first importance, not only in new curriculum-designing 
efforts but in the selection and organization of knowledge within the subject 
design. 

The concept of the individual's own needs, interests, and problems 
as the organmng center for the curriculum probably affected the elementary 
school more than any other level, although the Progressive Education 
Association did develop curriculum desi^s tor high school general educa- 
tion based on thb concept,*’ and some of the Eight-Year Study schools 
and others incorporated some of the newer emphases in their programs. 
Although few if any high schools ever fully implemented the extreme 


12 “Schools Jump on Black SujsJics Bandwagon" Education USA. January 19, 1970, 
p. 109. See for surveys and case studies of programs. Editors of Edocauon USA. 
Black Studiet in Schools (Washington, D.C.: National School Public Relations As- 
sociation, 1970). 

” See Pro^ssive Education Association, Commission on Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, Science in General Education (New York: Appleton-Ccntury-Crofts, 1938). 
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this program as directed and reporlcd by nobblit*'* were grouped in these 
major fields: 

Social intercommunication 
Maintenance of phjsical cflicicncy 
Efficient citizenship 

General social contacts and relationships 
Leisure occupations 
General mental efficiency 
Religious attitudes and activities 
Parental responsibilities 
Unspecialized practical activities 
Occupational activities 

Even earlier, studies of adult usage had been basic to curriculum 
planning for particular subjects; In fact. Caswell and Campbell in 1935 
cited a list of spelling words derived from common usage that was pub- 
lished as early as 1582.** The same technique of adult activity analysis 
for selecting subject matter has been widely employed in such subjects 
as reading, arithmetic, speech, composition, physical and health education, 
foreign languages (speaking and writing), some aspects of social studies, 
science, and most prcvocational and vocational subjects. 

In the vocational field, the application of this design is job analysis. 
The job Is analyzed Into its specific tasks or other components, and students 
work at the job to gain competence in its tasks. The theory related to the 
Job and more genera! aspects of the vocation are also studied in whatever 
organization is appropriate thereto. 

The same approach is basic to curriculum planning for any area in 
which performance of specified skills or tasks is the aim — music, art, 
driver education, physical education, and. in fact, the skills aspect of any 
subject. Defining the tasks and means of developing competence in them 
is the central phase of curriculum designing, although there arc also the 
necessities of relating tasks to their purposes and of changing tasks and 
procedures of performing them. 

Curriculum improvement efforts of the late 1960s seemed to revive 
the emphases on stating precise objectives that marked the curriculum 
development activities of the 1920s, although the new stress is derived from 
Nanalysis of students’ learning processes rather than adult activities “Be- 
havioral objectives” specifying precise goals for instruction and criteria 
for evaluating goal attainment again stressed student performance Although 
full application of the behavioral objective approach will inevitably delimit 


*®See Franklin Bobbitt, Wok to Make A Curriculum {Boston: Houghton btifllin 
Company, 1924), for a full description of the Los Angeles prograni. including the 
detailed objectives prepared in this fmgram. 

Caswell and Campbell, p. 256. 
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high school as a transiiional program between elementary and high school, 
in the form of a block-time program wherein one (or more) teachers 
leach a group of students two (or more) periods with flexibility as to 
the distribution of time and the emphasis on the subjects included, again 
usually English and social studies. 

The core idea is also being utilized in interdisciplinary team teaching 
arrangements (see Chapter 1 J ) and in the organization of interdisciplinary 
courses. 

Interdisciplinary courses. Many students of the major disciplines of knowl- 
edge woidd consider almost any subject taught in high school other than 
language, mathematics, the social studies, the sciences, and the arts as an 
interdisciplinary course or perhaps as a ftjllcciion of materials unrelated 
to the disciplines. We ourselves note the tendency in curriculum develop- 
ment of using double terms, the latter one “education,” to denote fields 
which have few of the characteristics of a discipline: business education, 
conservation education, consumer education, distributive education, health 
education, home economics education, industrial arts education, physical 
education, sex education, vocational education, for example. Note that 
these subjects relate closely to the society-oriented design, most of them 
having entered the curriculum in response to some social problems area 
but as a new subject rather than as a new strand of the curriculum pattern. 
As each becomes fixed as a course or group of courses, it takes on a con- 
tent that in time loses its cross-disciplinary parentage and develops its 
own mode of investigation and characteristic structure that produces and 
organizes new knowledge. 

New interdisciplinary areas arc usually in process of development. 
Those provoking most interest in the early 1970s are humanities, aesthetics 
education, and family life and sex education. The new humanities courses 
include a variety of combinations of disciplines, topics, and teaching arrange- 
ments. Their common focus is on the study of man; the disciplines are cut 
across for content dealing with roan’s ideas and modes of expression and the 
forces which influence these.-*’ 

New programs in aesthetic education seek to interrelate i’arious areas 
of aesthetics and to relate aesthetics more closely to broader subject matter 
areas. Dance, literature, music, theater, and visual arts are included. 

Family life and sex education became highly controversial in some 


^ Perunent reference on bumanities coursn Include Charles R. Keller, “InterdLs- 
dplinary Homaniiles Courses, NEA Joumot 57:19-20 (January J968J; Carolyn 
A. Glass and Richard L Miller, ‘’Humamties Courses in Secondary Schools, “EAuca- 
iionat Theory. 17;227-2J5 (July 1967); Robert V. Chrnley, "NCTE/ERIC Report 
on Humanities,” English Journal, 58:272-280 (February 1969); and Louise M. 
Berman, ed.. The Humanities and the Curriculum (Washington, D C.; Association 
for Supervision and Curriculam Develquneat, NEA, 1967). 
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3. Harry S. Broudy. B. Othanel Smith, and Joe R. Dumelt, Democracy 
and Excellence in American Secondary Education (Skokie, III.: Rand McNally 
& Company. 1964), for a comprehensive theory of a curriculum for general 
education involving an organttation of content into symbolic skills, basic 
sciences, developmental studies, value exemplars, and social problems. 

4. Mario D. Fantini and Gerald Wemsiein. The Disadvantaged: Chal- 
lenge (o Education (New York: Harper A Row, Publishers, 1968), especially 
Chapter 10, ‘Toward A Relevant Curriculum.” 

5. Norman K. Hamilton and J. Galen Saylor, Humanizing the Secondary 
School (Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, 1969), for several statements relating to currievlom design 
problems. 

6. I. Cecil Parker and Louis J. Rubin, Process as Confent (Skokie, lU.t 
Rand McNally & Company, 1966), for a provocative argument to make learn- 
ing processes basic curriculum content. 

7. Philip H. Phenix, Realms of Meaning: A Philosophy of the Curricu- 
lum for General Education (New York; McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1964), for an 
interpretation of the role of the disciplines in the curriculum for general 
education. 

To our knotvledge, none of these proposals has as yet been thor- 
oughly tested or implemented; the subject design persists and perhaps U 
will continue to be updated and otherwise modified as we now describe. 
The quest for other designs indicates that there is not unanimous satis- 
faction with it, and defensible proposals undoubtedly stimulate contin- 
ued evaluation of the dominant design and provoke experimentation with 
others. 


Chonglng Content and Organhofiozt In the Subjects 

In another publication, two of the present authors described the 
curriculum movement of the posl-Spulnik period as “ferment in the sub- 
ject fields” and summarized the reasons for this “ferment” as follows; 

1. A general uneasiness about our national position coupled with a 
certainty as to education’s important role in our nation’s destiny inevitably 
focused on the school curriculum, especially the subject fields. 

2. The demands for better-trained scientists along with critical com- 
parisons of the status of science, mathematics, and engineering in American 
and Russian schools caused critical examination as to where and how the 
related disciplines arc (aught, as well as strong criticism or rejection of any 
curriculum plans which delayed or tended to pul into second place these subject 
fields. 

3. The impetus given to certain subjects, notably science, mathematics, 
and modern languages, stimulated curriculum planning first in these fields and 
then in the others which are inevitably competitive for a place in the curricu- 
lum sun. 
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4. The e^'cr-increastng amount of knowredgc. as well as the frequent 
changes in Jenmviedge brought about hy new research findings, brings forcibJ^ 
to the attention of citizens and educators the gap between what is known and 
what is taught. 

5. New lechnojogicaj developments, especially educational television, 
audiovisual aids, and programmed instruction, have been regarded as great re- 
sources that permit greater depth in the subject fields and more effective teach- 
ing procedures. =3 

A few j^ars Jatcr we would add only one reason, this the factor 
increasingly operating in continuing searches for new content: the need 
for organizations and sequences of content that would be more effective 
than past ones in their utilization for learning by students whose interests 
and/or skills for acquiring knowledge arc relatively poor. 

These factors produced the national cnrriculunt project as the method 
(sec Figure 13) of developing a new approach to defining curriculum con- 
tent. More than 100 of these projects were identified in the various 
publications of the Commission on Current Curriculum Developments, 
Association for Supervision and Cumeufum Development, during the 
years 1964-J968; many of these projects were still actively developing 
curriculum plans and materials in 1971, and an uncounted additional 
number of projects were in various stages of development. Each project 
typkaily aims at the content of one subject field, from a sitigle year’s 
course to the entire period of schooling; il is financed by the federal gov- 
ernment and/or an educational foundation, and may involve contributions 
of state and local funds, too; it utiUres the services of university scholars 
in its field and sometimes help from secondary school educators, also; it 
results in materials for use in the schools, and frequently in programs 
of teacher education, usually of an in-service nature. The process of cur- 


23 J. Galen Saylor and William M. Alexander. Curriculum Planning for Modern 
Schools (New York: HoU, Rinehart and Wiwiten. Inc, 1966), pp. 302-303. Other 
sources students can turn to (or full descriptions of the curriculum reform move- 
ment include: VV'jMiam ilf. Alexander. Changing Curriculum Conlent (Washington. 

D. C.; Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NBA, I9S4); Forrest 

E. Conner and William J. EUena, eds.. Curriculum Handbook for School Administra- 
tors (Washington, D.C.: American Association of School Administrators. 1967): 
Robert S. Gilchrist. Chm , Vsing Current rum^nhim Devtloptnenis (Washington. 
D.C.: Association tor Supervision and Oirriculuin Development, NEA, 1963); John 
t. Goodlad with others. The Changing School CurrKUlum (New York: The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, 1966>; Robert W. Heath, ed. Hetv Curricula (New 
Vo(i: Harper & Row, Publishers 1964); GIcnys G. Unruh. ed,. New Curriculum 
De\clopme/iis (Washincion D.C; Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA. 1965): Glenys G- Unruh and William M. Alexander. Innovaiions 
in Secondary education (New York: Ho>E Rinehart and Winston, Inc., }.970): and 
Glenys O. Unruh and Robert R. Leeper, In/Juences in Curriculum Change (Washing- 
ton. D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curricalum Development. NEA, )968). 
Each of these sources also includes detailed lists of references to publications of or 
about the various projects. 
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Figure 13. The National Curriculum Project method of 
curriculum development. 


riculum development involved has typically followed the formula stated 
by leaders of one of the earliest and most influential projects, the Phys- 
ical Science Study Committee, as follows: 

The process of determining the precise boundaries of the unit that wiJl 
be treated 

The process of identifying the subject matter which is to be dealt with 
within that educational unit 

The embodiment of that subject matter in material form, as text, labo- 
ratory, or classroom materials, and other learning aids 

The preparation of teachers in the new subject matter and in the use of 
the materials^* 


Jerrold R. Zacharias and Stephen White, ‘'The Requirements for Major Curriculum 
Revision," in Heath, p. 69. 
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Although the national curriculom projects have differed in their sub 
jeet foc^, their comprehensiveness, and their impact on cumculum and 
instructional practices, certain characteristics seem common. 
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existent." There is widespread neglect of the nonacademic, noncoliege, 
slow-Ieaming student. Although contemporary literature is more signifi- 
cant and relevant to students, a majority of the schools studied "lend 
deliberately to deemphasize major 20th century American fiction in order 
to avoid embarrassing problems of public relations and Ihrealcncd censor- 
ship." Language is the least well taught of ail elements of the English 
curriculum. “Few teachers show themselves capable of effectively leading 
class discussion.” Effective communication is usually subordinated to 
grammatical accuracy in classroom presentation.^* 

The change in the philosophy of English instruction moves away from 
formal grammar, composition exercises, and literary analysis to more 
positive and interesting approaches to language, literature, and composi- 
tion as closely related aspects of the subject. These three aspects of English 
have come to be regarded as integrally related, with each to be taught 
throughout the English program rather than by some plan of alternation 
or artificial sequence of grammar, composition, and literature. The fol- 
lowing points of agreement as to important new directions in the teaching 
of English reached at the An^o-American Seminar on the teaching of 
En^ish held at Dartmouth College In 1966 summed up much of the 
investigations of past years and (he future steps needed; 

1. The centrality of the pupil's exploring, extending, and shaping ex- 
periences in the English classroom 

2. The urgency of developing clas$roc>m approaches stressing the vital, 
creative, dramatic involvement of children and young people in language 
experiences 

3. The importance of directing more attention to speaVing and listening 
experiences for all pupils at all levels, particularly those experiences which in- 
volve vigorous interaction among children 

4. The wisdom of providing young people at all levels with significant 
opportunities for the creative uses of language: creative dramatics, imaginative 
writing, improvisation, role playing, and similar activities 

5. The significance of rich literary experiences in the educative process 
and the importance of teachers of English restudying particular selections to 
determine their appropriateness for reading at different levels 

6. The need to overcome the resirictiveness of rigid patterns of “group- 
ing or “streaming" which limit the linguistic environment in which boys and 
girls leam English and which tend to inlubU language development 

7. The need to negate the limiting, often stultifying, impact of examina- 
tion patterns which direct attention of both teachers and pupils to aspects of 
English which are at best superficial and often misleading 

8. The compelling urgency of improving the conditions under which 
En^ish is taught in the schools: the need for more books and libraries, for 


iSEdilors of Education USA, The Shape of Education for 1969-70 (Washington, 
D.C: National School Public Relations Association, June. 1969), pp. 18-19. 
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better equipment, for reasonable class size, for a classroom environment which 
will make good teaching possible 

9. The importance of teachers of English at all levels informing them- 
selves about the results of pertinent scholarship and research so that their 
classroom approaches may be guided accordingly 

10. The need for radical reform in programs of teacher education, both 
preservice and in-service 

11. The importance of educating the public on what is meant by good 
English and what is meant by good English teaching-^ 


Mathematics 

Reform in mathematics began early in the 1 950s; the first national 
curriculum project, that of the University of Illinois Committee on School 
Mathematics, was begun in 1951. The “new" mathematics has been more 
widely discussed than any other curriculum innovations, and the projects 
in this field may have had most impact, A survey by the Educational Test- 
ing Service reported in 1969, indicated that the “recommendations of the 
new experimental programs had begun to permeate the mathematics pro- 
gram” of the sample of students talcing a College Board Achievement Test 
In mathematics and also that “some of the recommended topics were being 
integrated into the program rather than being attached in a superficial 
way.” Specifically, this survey found that: 

A number of the topics that are considered to exemplify contem- 
porary mathematics were studied by more than half of the students in 
the sample. For example, elementary analysis including elementary func- 
tions had been studied by more than four-fifths of the students.” 

The approach to mathematics knowledge incorporated in the new 
programs has generally stressed learning and use of mathematics rather 
than memorization. New topics suggested in the preceding quotation and 
others are essential, and so is the entphasis on the student's own experi- 
ence in using mathematics. The newer programs generally emphasize a 
progression from concrete to symbol to abstract and involve the use 
of many experimental materials and physical models in the classroom. 


Science 

Science as well as maihematics was a focal point of attack in the 
beginning years of the curriculum refonn morentent, with major projects 


Albert H. Marciwardt. •TTie Darlmoulh SeraiRar." The DulUtin of thr Nutional 
Aswlailon of SfconJjry School friHclpah, (April 

« Irene Williams. A Suncy of the TracMeg of Maihrmarcs In Scconjary Schooft, 
(Princeton. NJ.t Educadonal Teitiog Service. 1969), p. 13. 
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in phj'sics, chemistry, and biology. The following generalizations described 
ihe goals of these and several subsequent projects: 

What are the major changes in science education? Away from and 
toward what? The old science program* usually relied on a single text- 
book which emphasized factual information, sometimes in such extensive 
encj'cfopetfic treatment that stuifenrs were overwfiefraerf. Afosf texibool: 
authors organized the information around classification. A laborator)' 
manual was usually provided to students, but laboratory work in science 
tended to be after-the-fact verification. Much emphasis was given to 
practical applications to daily living. 

In the new science programs, Ihe processes of science are em- 
phasized, and process and knowledge are considered to be inseparable. 
Conceptual schemes in science are the Unifying themes, and many con- 
cerns and principles are introduced that were not included in traditional 
programs while much descriptive and irrefevant material has been elimi- 
nated. The new programs arc laboratory-centered with opportunities for 
students to approach frontiers of science, to investigate unknowns. 
Serious attempts arc made to develop skills of inquiiy and investigation.” 

Several apparent weaknesses of the early projects have generated 
additional efforts to develop new approaches in science. The first projects 
were in single, one-year courses; more attention is now being given to 
the development of total science programs. The first programs were largely 
focused on college-bound students; newer ones aim to interest other stu- 
dents in science. Some criticisms of the extensive laboratory work are 
produemg adaptation of methods and equipment A project described in 
1968 as “the nation’s largest effort to produce an integrated science cur- 
riculum" is being developed by the Educational Research Council of 
America to meet all these problems: 

The ERC science staff is working on a 10 to 12 year project to 
produce an inlerdiscipUnary science curriculum, including materials ap- 
propriate to meet the needs of all children from kindergarden through the 
twelfth grade. This curriculum wrill also deal with the interfaces between 
science, mathematics, social science, technology, and the humanities.” 

Perhaps a next step in science and mathematics is the development 
of an interdisciplinary approach. Reporting on a symposium sponsored by 
the Cambridge Conference on School Mathematics, Gleason slated that a 
major agreement was to think not in terms of coordinating mathematics 
and science instrurtion but in terms of integrating them: 

Instead of having separate mathematics and science classes trying 
to keep pace with each other, we want a single class devoted to both 


^ Utinih and Alexander, p. 59. 

'**'Cfaurfc CJaiewOod, “The Science Cturiculam Viewed Nationally." The Science 
Teacher, 35:2t (November 1968). 
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subjects and emphasizing at any particular time whichever discipline 
seems appropriate.*' 


Sociaf Studies 

Although national curriculum projects were slower to develop in this 
field, some 50 of them had emerged by 1967, most in individual social 
sciences. The field seemed to be on the verge of a major change at the 
turn of the 1960s; in a 1970 publication, Unruh and Alexander cited these 
characteristic features of the new social studies: 

1. In a new approach to content, conceptual structures and major 
generalizations are emphasized rather than accumulation of facts and details 
as ends in themselves. Chronological surveys are giving way to depth studies 
focused around problems and concepts. 

2. Skills of inquiry, iniclicctuat processes, and analytical modes of think- 
ing are emphasized. Process, inextricably interrelated with content, is designed 
to develop undentanding and to lead students to search for solutions to 
problems, 

3. More sophisticated group processes arc being devised to direct Inter- 
action toward resolution of conflict and cooperative efforls. Students are 
coming to grips with controversial and vital issues of the present day. 

4. The issue of values is being treated rationally and analytically, and 
directed toward the development of responsibility for self and others, for a 
world view and international understanding, and for the society close at hand. 

5. fnservice education for teachers is being built into the dissemination 
of new social studies programs. Teachers arc expected to develop new methods 
of teaching: methods that achieve student involvement, curriculum relevance, 
and intellectual inquiry. Not only famUiarily with current social problems, but 
familiarity with adolescent subcultures is demanded of the social studies 
teacher.®* 

In another review of the field, Fraser in 1969 cited these central 
trends: 

1. Importance of history declines 

2. Economic emphases accelerate 

3. U.S. gives way to a world view 

4. Instructional materials turn multimedia 

5. Process approach gains momentum 

She also suggested that the use of “process as content” might become the 
most significant aspect of the search for relevancy, noting that: 

In a program that uses a conceptual approach in establishing 


Andrew Gleason. -The Inlerface of Science and Mathenuti«,- Tli^ BuUeiin of 
lUe Natianai Associaiion of Secontfafy School Principals. SJ: 1 18 (April 1968). 

*2 Unruh and Alexander, pp. 69-70. 
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scope and sequence, ihe main criteria for content will be: Will study of 
this topic or subject help the student increase his command of the basic 
concepts, genertdizations or processes that have been chosen for em- 
phases at this grade level?** 

The trend to include so-called “black studies” which we cited earlier 
adds another content organization to tlte social studies area, generally that 
of Afro-American history. In the new offerings of this subject in Detroit, 
for example, W’here (here were 41 senior high school and 73 junior high 
school classes in it during 1967-1968, the objective cited was “to help 
Negro children develop a positive self-ima^ as they learn about them- 
selves and their race and to help non-Negro children develop a realistic 
image of the Negro.”** Here and in the other cities des’eloping such courses, 
the focus of content selection and organization is on the role of the Negro 
in American historj’; materials generally lacking for such a course or 
emphasis have recently been rapidly developed by publishers. 

That these trends had not as yet substantially affected the high school 
curriculum was evidenced by a survey of students taking College Board 
Achievement Tests reported in 1969. The pattern of courses taken by 
college-preparatory students was the traditional one, and the report con- 
cluded that “the various new curriculum projects currently being under- 
taken in the social studies appear to have had little impaa on student 
preparation throughout the country as far as college-bound students are 
concerned.”** 


Other Subject Fields 

Signiffcant change in the selection and organization of knowledge 
is occurring in the elective subject areas, too. Some central tendencies 
only are briefly identified in the following paragraphs; 

Art. The following types of programs are currently being offered or 
developed in Wgh school art educarion: (1) studio approach, in which 
the teacher introduces media, develops the skills required, and sets up 
some organizing problem or theme for students’ work; (2) historical- 
critical approach aimed at developing understandings of the role of art in 
human culture and critical abilities; (3) creative design approach using 
various media and forms to foster creative designing; and (4) humanities- 


Dorothy M. Fraser, “Social Sciences.” in “Wbai's New in Cumculum." A'lirion’i 
Schooh. 84:31 (July 1969). 

Cii^ as staiemeni by Dr. Elmer Pffiefer, divbion director, social studies cumculum- 
Deiroil Public Schools, in Taye McEackem, “Afro-Amenean History; Schools Rush 
To Get in Step.” Nation's Sehoo/s. 82:61 tSeptember 1968>. 

** Elizabeth G. Kimball, A Suney of The Tttiching of History anJ Social Studies lu 
Secondary Schools (PrincetOT. NJ.; Bdocational Testing Service, 1969). p. 4. 
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based program involving experience in tbe several arts and their relation- 
shtp (o man’s accomplishments and problems. 

Busmess education. New devdopments in automation, especially those 
relating to electronic data processing, are changing some content in busi* 
ness education as well as the machines with which students work. Genera! 
education objectives arc also reflected in content of business education 
courses that may increasingly deal with basic economic concepts, knowl- 
edge for consumers, and business operations, banking services, and tax 
problems. 

Foreign languages. The widespread installation of electronic language 
.laboratories has facilitated the use of the audiovisual method of teaching 
foreign languages with its focus on comprehending and speaking. Use of 
this method and purpose has not been wholly accepted nor completely 
satisfying even to its advocates, and for the 1970s, balanced approaches 
including listening, speaking, writing, and reading the language, with some 
attention to its cultural and linguistic backgrounds, were being developed. 

Health and physical education. The physical fitness emphasis stimulated 
by the President's Council on Youth Fitness was central in the physical 
education programs of the 1960$. The concept of human movement has 
been used as a framework for physical education activities designed to 
accomplish physical, social, and cognitive development. Most noteworthy 
of recent developments is increasing attention to leisure activities which 
can be continued in adult life and also to corrective and individualized 
programs. The inadequate status of health educaUon in the schools was 
revealed by the School Health Education Study in 1963, and this project 
developed a conceptual design for health education which received wide 
attention.''® Problems of drugs, alcohol, tobacco, venereal diseases, and 
sex behavior have also stimulated various organizations of health educa- 
tion programs. 

Home economics. The conceptual framework for recent home economics 
curriculum development has included live phases: ( 1 ) human development 
and the family; (2) home management and family economics; (3) food 
and nutrition; (4) housing; and (5) textiles and clothing. Accordingly, 
such topics as these have been included: family patterns of different cul- 
tures; tlje family economy and the larger economy; cultural and socio- 
economic influences on food patterns; consumer legislation; housing stan- 
dards, selection financing, and maintenance. Human development courees 
frequently operate in conjunctioii with nursery school programs. Other 

^School Health Education Study. Ifntih A Conceptual Approach to 

Curriculum Design (St. Paul. Minn.: 3M BIncation Press. 1967). 
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innovations include specialized courses on specific phases of home econom- 
ics and work-training courses for occupational home economics. 

Industrial arts. Recent changes in the content of industrial arts courses 
include focus on various concepts of our industrial society; principles and 
concerns of modern industrial production, applications of mechanics, 
methods of production, influence of automation on labor and economics, 
and exploration of methods of creating new ideas and products. Theory 
and laboratory work are interrelated. 

Music. Emphasis in music for performance groups has turned from 
rote music to the content, structure, and style of the music being performed. 
Contemporary music has received increasing attention, with musical dis- 
crimination stressed in appreciation courses. The study of folk music and 
its relation to American history, of jazz, and electronic music is included 
in some current courses, although the issue of traditional versus contem- 
porary music is far from sealed. The so-called “Tanglewood Declaration” 
produced by the Tanglewood Symposium of the Music Educators National 
Conference in the summer of 196? resolved the issue in these words: 

Music of all periods, styles, forms, and culture belong in the cur- 
riculum. The musical repertory should be expanded to Involve music of 
our time in its rich variety, including currently popular teen-age music 
and avant-garde music. American folk music, and the music of other 
cultufcs.^^ 

Vocational education. The Federal Vocation Education Act of 1963 and 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 aimed to bring about 
major expansion and reorganization of this field. These acts were intended 
to help vocational education respond to rapidly changing employment con- 
ditions and to serve youth of all levels of ability, including those with socio- 
economic, educational, and other handicaps. The 1968 Amendments 
especially encouraged such innovative developments as broad occupational 
orientation for alt junior high school students, expanded work-study pro- 
grams, short courses for job-changers, job placement services in schools, 
and special programs for disadvantaged and physically handicapped stu- 
dents. These programs were getting well underway in 1971, and it appeared 
hopeful that long-needed improvements, including much increased student 
enrollments might be just ahead. 


Cited in The Shape of Eiiucaiion for 1969-70, p. 57. Also sec Judith Murphy and 
George Suilivan, A/tiiic in American Sodely: An Interpretive Report of The Tangle- 
nood Symposium (Washington, D.C.: Muuc Educators National Conference. NEA, 
1968). 
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The Knowledge Industry and the Curriculum 

Curriculum development in the 1960s was paralleled by a movement 
of publishers and industries producing (or planning to produce) educa- 
tional materials, both software and hardware, included in so-called "cur- 
riculum (or learning or insirucUonat) packages (or packets or kits).” 
These packages provide a variety of leacbiug-learTiing materials and aids 
related to some selection of curriculum content. The total annual expen- 
ditures for education, and especially new federal appropriations augmenting 
these expenditures, and the relative lack of technology in schools, bad 
made the education market appear attractive enough for a host of mergers 
of book publishers, manufacturers of audiovisual equipment, electronics 
firms, and other industries. Barron’s reported in October 1966 that a trade 
paper had counted “no less than 120 mcr^rs and combines set up to 
exploit the education market." Others have since occurred. As this book 
went to press, many new products were on the market, others were still 
in process of development, and some of the new “knowledge” or “learn- 
ing” industries had already withdrawn. One review of these developments 
noted that “one of the mistakes such industries have made was the naive 
supposition that simply uniting the conventionally oriented publishers of 
the past with electronically oriented firms of today would somehow bring 
the systems approach into education” but concluded “that if both industry 
and education recognize the nature of their convergence, and if the gov- 
ernment commits itself to endow this marriage between educational tech- 
nology and industry, the necessary revolution in American scltools will 
almost inevitably occur.”** 

Several lines of current dm'elopmcnt will need to be clearly related 
if not unified for the use of commercially produced curriculum packages 
to become widespread. First to be noted is the development within some 
few schools of their own learning packages, really detailed curriculum 
guides for teachers and students. For example, the Learning Activity Pack- 
age is defined at Nova High School, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, as follows: 

The Learning Activity Package is basically a management system 
for learning which allows the slvdeni. through a multi-media opportunity, 
to become involved in a diversity of learning experiences. As a student 
works his way through a LAP. he shares in developing his own private 
path of comprehension. 

The Learning Activity Package » much more than a student unit; 
it is a sophisticated educational instninicnt. Within the LAP’S content is 
structured: rationale, specific performance objectives, provision for self 
assessment, options for depth study, and definitive teacher evaluation. 
Interrelated subunits of important Information keep attention directed 
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constantly toward the main concept which is to be assimilated during 

such co-directed learning experience.*** 

The use of such guides in individualized instruction is described in detail 
in our Chapter 10; for present purposes, it is to be noted that the locally 
produced guide may be dependent on commercially produced materials 
for learners, but rarely would the separately designed guide and packet 
coincide in focus and scope. In effect, the local guide would organize 
various learning materials to ser\-c the purposes of particular learners in 
a particular school. Such well-conceivcd plans would appear to be far more 
relevant to the needs of a particular school population than any organi- 
zation of materials planned elsewhere. 

In the second place, publishers and their affiliates have already been 
supplementing textbooks with various teaching-learning aids: teachers’ 
guides, film strips, slides, films, recordings, tests, teacher-training films, 
transparencies for the overhead projector, and tapes. The classroom and 
especially the library may be equipped not only for use of printed sources, 
but for microfiche, cassettes, tapes, films, and other knowledge sources 
available even by dial-access, push-button controls. These sources may 
be purchased commercially or made within the school; probably some of 
each t^pc are desirable. 

TTiirdly, computer storage and television both as telecast and as 
video recorded, make possible great stores of knowledge that can be 
utilized as needed. Past experimentation with television has largely faDed 
to take full advantage of iWs medium. Current experimentation with com- 
puter-assisted instruction and with knowledge-retrieval s)'5tems is largely 
in the research and development stage, but offers much promise of aiding 
in individualized learning acUvities. ^Vben and as knowledge can be called 
up by push button as needed, sets of preorganized presentations may be- 
come obsolescent 

As We sec it the dilemma (sec Figure 14) schools face is due, in 
considerable part, to a confusion of uses of both software and hardware. 
One group of uses has to do with the central purpose of providing as com- 
plete and rapid access to knowledge as possible — here both storage and 
packaging of content is involved as well as the problems of organizing it 
treated in this chapter. Sdiools arc dependent on publishers, libraries, 
media, knowledge storage and retrieval systems to accomplish this purpose. 
Another category of uses of materials, media, technology has to do with 
student learning and instructional methodology. In these matters, the 
knowledge industry is dependent on the schools as to what will be effec- 


Gabriel D. Ofiesh. *The New Education and ihe Learning Industry,” Educational 
Leodm/i/p, 26.760-763 (May 1969). 

Charles E. Pipes, ‘•Iniroducikra," The At tiova (Fort Lauderdale, Fla.: 

No>-a High School, Sumnwr 196S>, p. I. 
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content with greatest sales possibilities and ignore the optional patterns. 
But packages that can be used on individualized and optional bases — not 
relying on a single sequence for all — might greatly advance curriculum plan- 
ning and instructional strategy toward focus on the individual student. We 
turn now to more direct consideration of this focus — ^as curriculum in- 
dividualization. 
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make possible types of individualization heretofore unknown or little used. 
We have available the means to make for an individualization that should 
end the feeling of anonymity and, hopefully, the unrest this stimulates. 

Many approaches to individualization arc instructional, having to do 
with arrangements made in tfie instructional situation by teachers for 
particular students. These we describe in Chapter 10, Many other ap- 
proaches have to do with the program opportunities, their offering and 
organization, or curriculum of (he high school. These we describe herewith. 

Options for the Individual Student 

The high school, much more than the elementary school with its 
traditional graded and uniform curriculum, has long had a measure of 
individualization through the options available to students. Although many 
of these options may be only theoretically available to individual students 
because of such controls as counseling, eligibility rules, schedules, and 
college entrance requirements, the fact remains that in all but very small 
or very poor high schools students have many choices to make. Some 
common ones are briefly described below. 

Muftipte Sehoofs and Taathars 

As early as the days of the academy, first established in the eigh- 
teenth century, some American communities have had more than one type 
of high school for their youth to attend. Religion or the family’s financial 
status might control the choice between public and nonpublic high schools, 
academic status that between public academic and vocational high schools, 
but the choice has existed for many. 

Within the more numerous and popular comprehensive high schools, 
various plans have been used to offer students a choice in their programs 
of studies. Optional programs of studies, or multiple tracks, or patterns 
for counseling, whatever these options may be called, have typically 
included college preparatory, vocational, and general programs. The 
vocational area is usually subdivided into several specialties. Many educa- 
tors and others have strenuously objected to the “track” idea as undemo- 
cratic in its effect of having more and less prestigious alternatives in which 
students might become fixed. Use of the tracking idea in relation to ability 
and achievement levels has, in particular, been challenged, and such a 
four-track system in Washington, D.C., was declared unconstitutional in 
a 1967 decision of the Federal District Court. Jn 1969, at Hyde Park High 
in Chicago's inner city, the track system was abolished following a ncar- 
riot at the school, and 21 new courses were established centering on 
work-study programs and the humanities. 

In general, we see present practice as tending away from rigid 
classification of students into general tracks which control their election of 
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subjecU, olher schools list many electives with the very large high school 
Serving several thousand students olferiflg as many as 200 different courscs- 
Typicaify, about half of the jicar-long courses taken in grades 9-1 2 
are rerjuired: English, 3; sona] studies, 2 or 3j mathematics, 1 or 2, 
science, 1 or 2; and physical education, i to 4. There may be optional 
courses to fulfill some of these requirements, especially in science and 
mathematics. The other half of the required number of credits is elective 
although, as noted above, college entrance interests may dictate that most 
of these electives be chosen from the standard college preparation areas. 
Even so, most students have a choice as to whether to take a foreign 
language and what language, whether to elect one or more courses in the 
arts and prevocational areas, and whether to take additional courses and 
which in English, maihcmaiics, science, social studies, and health and 
physical education. 


ixiroinsiruriional Opportunities 

Almost all of the array of cxirainsiruciional opportunities offered 
by the modem high school arc optional. The student generally may choose 
whether to participate in the athletics, clubs, contests, publications, and 
social programs of his school, and in which of these lo participate. 
However, his choices may be restricted if he is not able because of trans* 
portation or afier*school jobs to stay for activities meeting after school 
hours, or if he does not meet scholastic or other eligibility requirements 
for particular activities. 

Even the guidance and other special services of the high school are 
somewhat opiionsi; that is, the student may or may not seek on his own 
help from a counselor or other special services person at the school. 


Special Programs and Schedules 

Many high schools work out programs of study and schedules for 
individual students whose health, work responsibilities, or home conditions 
demand special consideration. In addition to these kinds of options, many 
high schools provide work-study programs and an increasing number help 
interested students make travel-study arrangements. 

The entire summer hi^ school program has been on an optional 
basis. Once primarily used for make-up purposes, summer school is 
increasingly used for taking additional courses that get crowded out in a 
college preparatory program. Interest continues, too, in year-round school 
ojKration with a portion elective for students; thus the four-quarter plan 
initiated by six school districts of the Atlanta metropolitan area in 1968- 
1969 made fourth-quarter attendance optional. It could be used lo ac- 
celerate graduation, as well as for the usual enrichment and make-up 
purposes. 
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lo imitate, careers to begin, philosophies to adapt, groups to join, subjects to 
study, clothes to wear, art to enjoy, paths lo follow.” 

2. Freedom of choice — . . the individual will achieve true self-fulfill- 
ment only as he controls his own destiny by making bis own choices ; and 
Glaithom adds that it is “absurd to develop a multiplicity of alternatives if 
we then patemalistically deny the individual the right of self-dctcimination. ‘ 

As we see it, the continued efforts of high schools to provide a pro- 
-am aiming to help each individual achics'c maximum sclf-fuifillment 
must result in widening options for the students. These options should be 
available before they are demanded, we believe — if not, they may have to 
be made available. Along with a greater “multiplicity of alternatives” in 
schools needing them, there must also be continuous evaluation of the 
options in terms of their appropriateness to the individual students con- 
cerned, and use of the “freedom of choice” principle requires continuing 
appraisal of the lands of counseling, eligibility requirements, and other 
controls now’ restricting choices; it also involves extension to students of a 
considerable voice in evaluating their own choices. 


Programs for Special Groups of Indivlduols 

Most twentieth-century efforts to provide for individual differences 
have resulted in provisions for various categories of students. The most 
frequent provision has undoubtedly been some tj’pe of ability grouping 
based on levels of intelligence and/or achievement. Thus ability grouping 
by subjects remains a very common effort toward differentiation of cur- 
riculum and instruction; variants of this approach are noted later in this 
chapter. Additionally, in the high school many other categories have 
from time to time reflected social and educational recognition of the 
problems of various special groupings of individuals. For example, 
categories reflected in the literature of secondary education of past decades, 
in addition to those we discuss below, include: alienated, average, college 
preparatory, educationally neglected, handicapped (various categories), 
life-adjustment, underachievers, lerroinal. vocational, and others. Here 
we describe briefly only those categories and programs that were receiving 
most attention as the 1970s began. 

Sfacics and Other Cultural Groups 

The slow progress of racial desegregation following the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954 and the surge of black militancy in the late 1960s 
were accompanied by many efforts of bi^ schools to focus programs on 


' Allan A. Glatthorn. “Individual Self-fnlfiUmeRt in the Large Hish School.” The 
Bulletin of the S'aWoruil Association of Secondary School Principals. 5'3;4S-49 « Starch 
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economically disadvantaged, the group on whose educational assistance 
Title 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 was spe- 
cifically focused. 

Illustrative of the special programs for the disadvantaged are 150 
Title I funded programs described in a publication of the United States 
Office of Education. A sampling of the types of projects for high school 
students follows: 

Reading improvement 

Reading, writing and speech clinic 

Vocational English (“a job-oriented lesson scries for low-ability pupils 
who consider literature irrelevant lo their needs") 

Writing laboratory 
Composition writing 

Bilingual education for Spanish-speaking students 
English as a second language 

Mobile laboratories: reading, science, health-social studies, mathematics 

Mobile reading clinic 

Advanced mathematics (data processing) 

Summer day camp and travel program 
Summer program in the arts 

Delinquency prevention and rehabilitation (“guided group interaction 
approach”) 

Psychological services 

Group counseling for potential dropouts 

Liaison teachers (between home and school and social agencies) 

Social work interns (graduate students working with disadvantaged stu- 
dents and the community) 

Tutoring (of retarded and under-achieving students) 

Negro history classes 
Cultural resource center 

Living theater (performances by professional actors and singers at inner- 
cily schools) 

Cultural enrichment program for delinquent girls 

Independent study for potential college students 

Ornamental horticulture 

Occupational training 

Clerical education 

Experimental farm 

Learn and earn (pay for vocational training) 

Evening classes for dropouts 

School for pregnant girls 

Rival school media cenlcr 

Summer curriculum development program 

Teacher aides 

Community school program’ 


’ John F. Hughes. Director, Profilei Jn Quality Editcaiion: ISO Outstanding Title 1. 
CSEA, Projects (Washington, D.C.: Government Priming OITicc, 1968). 
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« Galen Saylor, “Issues in Secondary Education for the Future.” in 
Imperative: Survival of Self in Sodety (Lincoln. Neb.: Department of Secona y 
Education, University of Nebraska, 1968), pp. 48-49. 

12 ‘The School Dropout,” p. 36. 
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3. Parent involvement arjd parent educations — . . a greatly expanded 
program of parent involvement in what we typically cal! parent education, but 
not the traditional type found in our smug, middle-class school systems 
today."^* 


Talented and Gifted 

Jn the late 1950s, categorical programs in the high school were 
especially bent toward the academically talented and gifted students. The 
nation’s great concern for its scientific manpower and status in relation 
to Russia had precipitated an avalanche of federal funding and special 
programs qimed at attracting and training more youth in the fields of 
mathematics and science and the related professions. There was concern, 
too, for upgrading education for all and particularly for full stimulation 
of the nation’s brainpower. Conferences, publications, and projects focused 
on the ’‘academically talented" and "gifted/' Distinctions were made be- 
tween these groups, with the talented generally including some 15 to 20 
percent at the top of the national distribution on intelligence test scores 
and (he gifted the upper I to 2 percent; but programs for the two groups 
tended to be identical. 

As the mid-1960s brought even greater concern for the disadvantaged 
in our population, the focus of educational programs shifted accordin^y. 
But most opportunities initially arranged for the seemingly more able 
students continue, and interestingly enough many of the same types of 
plans were used for (he disadvantaged, too. The special opportunities as 
initially organized for the more able students are of these general types: 

Programs of studies including a maximum number of courses in the 
academically favored fields of mathematics, science, and foreign languages as 
well as those required in Eij^isb and social studies 

Special sections of these courses for the more able students variously 
described as accelerated, speed, depth, or honors courses 

Independent study plans encouraging depth or “quest” studies in fields 
of particular interest 

Advanced placement courses or other plans to facilitate student prepara- 
tion for advanced placement examinations that might affect students’ college 
programs 

Acceleration of the students* progress through high school 


Cafegorical Programs; Pro end Con 

Until and if the high school curriculum can be so organized as to 
malcc possible a program of learning opportunities specifically planned 


Saylor, pp. 56-57. 
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facUity that encourage continuity of tcachcr-stuclent relationships and an 
identification of students with one another.’® 

For this plan to really effect the human relationships that are based 
on personal acquaintance and common purposes and interests, several 
arrangements for each little school seem critical: 

1. A definite home for the little school — a wing or buifdmg in which 
the students have their home base and much of their instruction and activities 

2. A continuing corps of leadership personnel — assistant principal or 
dean, counselor(s), and curriculum coordinator, for example — whose chief 
concerns are the programs and vvelfare of the students and faculty assigned to 
the little school 

3. The little school to constitute a vertical slice of the total school, so 
that students and faculty continue from year to year with increasing opportu- 
nities for association with people known to each other 

4. A program of aclivUies, including athletic and other competition be- 
tween little schools, that serve common interests and develop group rallying 
points 

5. Many opportunities for individual students to participate in the 
planning, development, and evaluation of the program of the little school 

Organirafion of fnstruefrenel Groups 

Two types of arrangements of Instructional groupings aim in part 
at the individualization of curriculum and instruction: grouping involving 
differentiation of curriculum plans for different groups in the same curric- 
ulum area, and variable-size groups for differentiation of instructional 
activities. The latter type of grouping— involving large and small group 
instruction and subgrouping within classes— is fully treated in a later 
chapter (10) on instructional procedure. 

Grouping for curriculum di/Terentialion has been done in several 
different ways in the high school. The elective system itself is an approach 
to differentiation, since many electives provide the students who take them 
opportunities to secure greater depth in the field. Even more so, the 
activities program, usually wholly elective, provides a plethora of opportuni- 
ties for developing individual interests. 

A particular use of the elective idea in conjunction with subject 
requirements falls just short of ability grouping. Several named courses 
may be offered in mathematics or science or even English which meet the 
requirement of a year’s credit or unit in the subject field; the tenth-grade 
student for example, may elect or be counseled whether to take Basic 
Mathematics 10, or Geometry, or Advanced Algebra to meet the mathe- 
matics requirement. Since the election is based on his mathematics ability, 
this type of election is really a form of ability grouping. 

Ability grouping within subjects has been the most popular approach 


Karl R. Plaih, Sc/iooh within Schools (New York: Teachers College Press. 
Columbia University, 1965) for detailed description and illustrations of this concept. 
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and grouping students, necessary as some group instruction may be. The 
concept of independent study is an old one, but its use for currionum 
differentiaUon in the high school is relatively recent. Even in 1965-1966, 
Alexander and Hines found in a national surs'cy of independent study in 
secondary schools that only about 1 percent of the schools could be 
identified as having independent study programs with these charactcrisucs: 

1. Differed from uniform homework asMgnments (including mdivid^- 
ized study assignments in classes where each student must have such an assign* 
raent, as in the choice of required term papers or projects) lo all members of a 
class 

2. Involved studies carried on in school facilities or in outside facilities 
by arrangement of teachers 

3. Were individually planned for each student concerned 

4. Received school recognition in the form of course credit, full or 
partial, or other evaluation entered tn ofikia) school records'* 

This survey of independent study plans classified them into the 
following patterns according to their intended function; 

Imlependent study pnvU^gfs or option. This is a patiem in which in- 
dependent study is optional, although encouraged and faciliuted by scheduled 
time for a large number of students, even the entire student population. That 
is, the student’s schedule may be arranged so that he has a time and place and 
perhaps other help to do independent study. 

Individually programed Independent study, lo this pattern each member 
of some designated group is guided individually (but not tutored individually, 
as in tutorial inslruclion for achieving some norm) in planning and conducting 
a program of independent study related to his particular learning needs. This 
pattern sometimes uses programed instructional materials and facilities. 

Jolhoriented independent study. This paftem employs independent study, 
as we have defined it, to prepare the student for a particular job, vocation, or 
career. This preparation may be geared for a semiskilled occupation to 
graduate-level research in an academic discipline. 

Semiruirj based on independent study. In this pattern the seminar is more 
than a class by another name. It b a situation wherein students engaged in 
independent study can come together occasionally lo share Iheu- reading, 
projects, or research findings. 

‘'Quest-rype" programs for development of special aptitudes. Thb pattern 
includes a variety of Independent study activities for students who work almost 
completely on iheir own in the caploraiion, extension, and refinement of special 
talents, aptitudes, and interests not necessarily related to career choices.'* 


'«WHUni M. Alexander, V)iKe A. Hines, and Assodates, Independent Study in 
Secondary Schools (New York: Holt. Rinehart and Winston. Inc.. 19671. p 1 1- 
i» Alexander and Hines, pp. 13-13. Also see Clatibom tfooinote 4). 
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some time for out-of<l3ss study for students, and some planning time for 
teachers) 

Talent Utilization (designing opporfunities for teachers and students to 
meet and work b patterns other than the conventional classroom involving one 
teacher and thirty students) 

Space Utilization (enabling facilities to house large groups, discussion 
groups, and resource areas for pursuit of independent learning) 

Instructional Technology (using equipment and materials sshich provide 
students with reasonably frequent opportunities to get information from audio 
and visual sources v-hich have previously been locked, generally speaking, be- 
tween the covers of a comprehensive lexiboolL Since multimedia instructional 
devices and materials are literally exploding on the educational scene, this kind 
of support to an instructional s)Ttem is becoming a reality.*^ 

We sec independent study plans as having great potential for curric- 
ulum indiridualaalion in the school. For these plans (o succeed, we 
suggest the following guidelines: 

1. Independent study opportunities should be introduced by teachers 
who see their value and wish to guide them. 

2. Students should be given time and other opportnoities for independent 
study as they request it: opportunities can be wibdrawn as students show 
Lbenueh-es lacking In independent study skills and atthudes. 

3. Ability or grade levels should cot be set as selection devices for 
students to do independent study; motivatioa b a fax more important criterion. 

4. Teachers rate the school library as the most important and best used 
facQity (see Table 22); but other school facQhies are also useful in independent 
study. In general, wide use of independent study opportunities requires the 
opening of school learning facilities (and oul-of-school facilities, txx>) to indi- 
vidual students. 

5. Some flexibfli^ in scheduling (see the next section) must be provided 
if independent study plans arc offered; various alternatives in addition to 
scheduled modules for independent study are available — for example, released 
lime for some students, alternating class and independent study arrangements, 
and individually scheduled appointments of students with leachets. 

6. Marking sjTtems and independent study plans inevitably come into 
conflict; 3 pass-fail, or contplete-mcoajpJete pattern of marks is more coosbteot 
with the philosophy of independent study. 

7. The establishment of 3 program of independent study, and indeed its 
whole operation, seems to us to be an area of curriculum des elopment in whicb 
student participation in planning b especially appropriate, even essential. 


Flexible Scheduling 

Fun use of independent study plans, as weQ as variable-size Groupings 
and other approaches to the individualization of curriculum and instruc- 


»» Ragens Farris. “Independent Study for las Academic Students in a CompfshetsKie 
Hi^ Sctxwir* Journal of Secondary Editauion. 42:344 (December 1967). 
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Table 22. Ratings of Haw Well Selected Facilities Are 
Jl!ed for Independent Snidy Made by 300 Staff Members ,n 
Thirty-six Secondary Schools 


Rank 

1 . 


facilily 


.\fean Roiing 


3. 

4. 
5.5 
5.5 
7. 


School library 
Tapes and recorders 
Records and phonographs 
Individual study or wrork spaces 
Science laboratories 
Study rooms 
Classroom library 
Departmental resource center 

Microfilm and projectors 

Reading improvement devices 
Language laboratories 
Teaching machines 


3.52 
2.47 
2.43 
2.32 
2.29 
2.29 
2.10 
2.01 
2.00 
1.90 

1.52 
1.09 
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This report points to what we consider as major contributions and prob- 
lems of flexible scheduling. This time arrangement does make possible 
much better opportunities for students to work on their own; and, not 
included in the above excerpts, it also increases opportunity for teacher 
planning and teacher-student conferences as well as varied instructional 
grouping. Unfortunately, many schools do lack facilities or fail to open 
all facilities for independent study. Some students do abuse the unstruc- 
tured time provisions. 


Schools wifhovt Walls 

We explain in Chapter 12 how high schools of the future will make 
wider use of flexible scheduling to give incrensed opportunity for students 
to use their time responsibly in more facilities in the school and even out 
of school. We see schooling increasingly occurring in locales outside the 
school itself. 

A new concept of schooling, perhaps the ultimate application of the 
independent study concept, was Implemented in Philadelphia in 1969 In 
the Parkway School. Other cities, including Detroit and Chicago, were 
planning in 1970 to also cstabibh schools without walls. At Parkway there 
is Do conventional arrangement of classrooms but students are organized 
in tutorials (15 students, teacher, and university intern) for basic skills 
and guided for most of their instruction to activities in libraries, museums, 
theaters, hospitals, netvspapors, business and industries, and other such 
resources strung along a two-mile stretch of the Benjamin Franklin Park- 
way in the heart of the city. About 400 students were enrolled in this 
school in 1969-1970 with plans for expansion to 2400 by 1972. The range 
of learning opportunities in the city is indicated by the following “Partial 
List of Cooperating Agencies” published by the school in 1970;*^ each 
student participates in a program in at least one of these institutions: 

Academy of Natural Sciences 
Atfdressograph-Mulcigraph Corporation 
American Civil Liberties Union 
American Friends Service Committee 
Archdiocese of Phiiadeiphia 
Art Alliance 
Atlantic Richfield 
Catholic Youth Organization 
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Center City Magazine 
City Hall 

Commission on Human Relations 
Convention and Tourist Bureau 
Council for Professional Craftsmen 
County Court 

County Medical Association 

Day Nursery for the Deaf 

Delaware Valley Regional Planning Commission 

Drama Guild 

Fellowship Commission 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 

Film Media Center 

Franklin Institute 

General Electric 

Gratz College 

Greater Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
Greater Philadelphia Movement 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital 

Health and Welfare Council of Greater Philadelphia Metropolitan Area 

Industrial Valley Bank Building 

Insurance Company of North America 

IBM 

JCRC 

Metropolitan Associates of Philadelphia 
Moore College of Art 
Municipal Services Building 
NAACP 

NYU Educational Network 

Parochial Schools Administration Building 

Pcale House 

Pearl Buck Foundation 

Penn Center 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 

First Pennsylvania Bank 

Pennsylvania Railroad: Suburban Station 

People for Human Rights 

Philadelphia 197d Bicentennial Corporation 

Philadelphia Board of Education 

Philadelphia College of Art 

Philadelphia Free Library 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 

Philadelphia Music Academy 

Philadelphia National Bank 

Philadelphia 2oo 

Pocket Playhouse 

Police Administration Building 

Pomerantz Office Supplies 
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Print Club 

Regional Film Library 

Rodin Museum 

Smith, Kline and French 

Society Hill Playhouse 

Temple Univenity 

J. Reid Thomson, Architect 

United Gas Improvement 

University of Massachusetts School of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 
Urban Coalition 
Urban League 

John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 

Weinstein Geriatrics Center 

YMCA of Philadelphia 

YWCA of Philadelphia 

YMHA of Philadelphia 

YWHA of Philadelphia 

Philadelphia Community College 

Comet Camera Repair Company 

Taurus Leather Company 

Joy Camp Company 

Center City Hospital 

John F, Kennedy Vocational Center 

Neupauer Conservatory of Music 

Society To Protect Children 

Center for the WTiole Person 

Resistance Print Shop 

B. Bomstcin and Sons 

World Aflairs Council 

American Red Cross 

Philadelphia Wireless Technical Institute 

McCarrie School of Dentistry 

First Baptist Church 

First Prcsbjicrian Church 

Swedenborgian Church 

Unitarian Church 

Philadelphia Magnet School of Languages 
WIP Radio 

Philadelphia Credit Bureau 
Spectrum Film Processing 
Drcxcl Institute of Technology 
United Health Services 
Horizon House 
Committee of Seventy 
Philadelphia Gas Works 
General Tire Company 
Evening and Sunday BuHetio 
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K.W 

Philadelphia Daily News 

Philadelphia Inquirer 

Philadelphia Tribune 

WCAU 

\VFIL 

\VlDO 

NVPEN 

WUHY 

WIBF 

WKDS 
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Although the elective sj-stem and the growing use of independent 
study and flexible scheduling offer much to facilitate the high school 
student's continuous progress, there remain the contrary notions noted 
above regarding a standard content for a year-long (or, occasionally, 
semester-long) course. Several approaches toward curriculum individuali- 
zation which are breaking down the standard conleni-lime course notions, 
follow. 


Programmed Contenf, Varioble Time 

One approach, most clearly illustrated by programmed instructional 
materials, employs a specific definition of content items, a prescribed 
sequence of these items, and encourages each student to work through 
the items at his own rale. This approach has long been used in such mate- 
rials as correspondence courses, and in schools with laboratory manuals 
in science, typewriting manuals, workbooks irj many subjects, and even 
in the use of textbook exercises. However, these materials have frequently 
been used on a class basis with little or no opportunity for students to 
progress at varying rates. More recently, the use of more sophisticated 
programmed instructional materials has helped the student evaluate his 
own responses and progress, and more frequently lo work through them 
at his own rate. 

This approach was termed “mini-sequencing’ by Rollins, who com- 
mented that . . carried to a reasonable extension, this kind of curriculum 
organization might lead, eventually, to a totally auto-instructionalized cur- 
riculum, with pupils who enter the school being guided through program 
after program on computers, teaching machines, and programmed texts, 
emerging twelve or fourteen years later with a diploma.’’^* The present 
authors see mini-sequencing as a useful technique for individualizing in- 
struction in several curriculum areas, and shall discuss this use further in 
Chapter 10. But »’e agree with Rollins' rejection of mini-sequencing as /be 
approach to total curriculum development; “At this moment in the devel- 
opment of our educational programs, we are not ready for a computerized, 
mechanized, plugged-in-pupil kind of curriculum, even if we want it.” 
We add, we definitely do no/ want it except for particular instructional 
purposes in those selected courses where it can serve these purposes better 
than any other approach. 

When courses arc so programmed, the curriculum plan must also 
include provisions for each learner’s movement from the course when 
completed. Under the standard content-time notion, he would simply have 
time on his hands; under the continuous progress one, he would move on 


-•Sidney P. RolHni. Dne/oping NoagraJed Schools (Itasca, lit.; F. S. Peacock 
Publiihen, Inc, 1968). p. 32. 
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to depth studies, probably of an independent study nature, in the same 
area, or to some other course, typically also mini-scqucnccd with variable 
time arrangements. Or the mini'sequencing may be within sequential units, 
to which we now turn attention, and he keeps moving from one unit to 
another in the same course. 


Sequenfiof Units, Variobfe Time 

Another approach to continuous progress organizes content items 
into stages, steps, or units. This approach, in the form of units of content 
or work, has long been employed in cumculum development but tjpically 
in the development and use of units undertaken and completed by the 
entire class on a uniform schedule. The newer units, variously called “learn- 
ing act ivity packages,” "learning packets,” "unipacs,” and so forth, generally 
assume individualized progress although as Rollins points out there is 
still the danger “that this kind of curriculum organization, on the surface 
at least, so closely resembles the kind of cumculum organization that 
presently exists in our conventional schools that teachers will be tempted 
to keep the class members together so that all of the individuals in a class 
move at exactly the same pace.’*^ 

The general procedure of curriculum development in this approach 
involves (I) grouping content items, arranged sequentially, into units, 
(Z) determining the sequence of units, and, possibly, (3) adding in con- 
nection with some or all units optional activities for Individualization 
purposes. This third step Is characteristic of the traditional unit approach, 
typically involving various individual and small-group projects, but not 
necessarily so in the sequential unit plan which may, as we noted, simply 
represent an organization of completely programmed material in which 
the only option is rate of completion. The plan for inclusion of differ- 
entiated activities is illustrated in the “Learning Activity Package” (LAP) 
of the Nova High School, Fort Lauderdale, Florida; 

Each Learning Activity Package contains a common core of knowl- 
edges and skills through which all students are expected to progress. The 
typical elementaty or secondary school teacher invests close to one 
hundred per cent of student-time in core activities to be performed by all 
students. Students progressing through Ixaniing Activity Packages invest 
perhaps one half of their lime in common core activities. During the 
remaining time the students pursue areas which are related to the subject 
being studied but are of high interest to each particular student. These 
activities may differ for each student. Interest activities may be of a 
highly abstract level, for certain students learn most efficiently and com- 
fortably working with highly theoretical materials. Other students learn 


Rollins, pp. 33-34. 
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best wh'ile involved in activities of a practical or even manipulative 
nature. Student interest is an important motivational factor. Therefore, a 
variety of activities are programmed for a wide range of student in- 
terest.28 

The operation of time options in the continuous progress plan using 
sequential units in some courses is further illustrated by this description 
of the Theodore. Alabama, High School program: 

When one continuous progress course is completed a student re- 
ceives credit for the course and then immediately begins the following 
course in the same subject, begins a course in another subject, or when it 
will be beneficial to him, spends additional time in other courses which 
he is already taking. Since the student will spend a minimum of half of 
his time in each Course in independent study, he may adjust hb daily 
schedule to provide adequate time to carry out a laboratory experiment 
in science, to prepare and cook a meal in home economics, to do lengthy 
research in the library, or simply to devote more time to a course which 
is difficult for him.^ 

Development of the sequential unit curriculum plan may also assume 
that some learners u ill complete more units than otliers in a year course; 
thus each student spends the year in the course but may complete only 
a portion of the possible units. Indeed the plan meets well most criteria 
for individualization, assuming that the actual instruction and progression 
through the units are individualized; the only assumption of the plan the 
authors question is the one that all content can be so precisely sequenced 
for all learners. This question may be met by a somewhat different 
approach now to be considered. 

Vorsoble Sequences and Time 

Rollins described a somewhat different use of units as the “mega- 
sequence,” in which “the pupil is not expected to move from Content 
Unit 1 to 2 and on.”^® In this plan, there is not only the time option of 
the other approaches, and the options as to number of units and the 
optional activities therein of the sequential unit plan, but there are also 
options as lo the sequence in which individual students take individual 
units. 

This approach under terms such as the “project method" has long 
been used in some types of prevocational education and to a limited ex- 


From Arthur B. Wolfe and James E. Smith. "Learning Activity Packages." in The 
LAP Of So\a (Nova Hi^ School. Fort Lauderdale. Fla. Summer 1968). Mimeo- 
graphed. 

-*John W. Jackson. “The Individualized School." Journal of Secondary Education, 
41.-93 (May 1966). 

*** Rollins, p. 35. 
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II Rollins, p. 36. 
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making wise and adequate choices of these opportunities. Project PLAN 
represents a long-term, comprehensive ctTori toward this goal: "Project 
PLAN, a Program for Learning Accordmg to Needs, represents a com- 
prehensive system of education designed to make full use of available 
knowledge and resources to provide the full development of the potentials 
of all young people^’’- On the principle that “an cficctive system of in- 
dividu^lzed education must be tmed on a program of individual planning 
and personal development,” Project PLAN is developing five functions 
as foUows: 

1. Lterning about educational and occupational opportunities, dtizttt' 
ship roles, and the nature of other activities Involving self-expression, appre- 
ciation, and personal realization and satisfactions. In Project PLAN a student 
is provided information of this nature beginning in the first grade and con- 
tinuing throughout twelve grades of the elementary and secondary educational 
program. . . . 

2. Fof/»ufert/ng personal values and evaluating personal potentials. One 
of the most important functions of an individual is to leam about himself. . . • 
In the upper grades, such infonmation would be directly related to college and 
adult activities and roles. A student would be supplied with probability data 
indicatisg his chances for attaining any particular role. 

3. Learning to make wise decisions. . . . Although we expect that sub- 
stantial ifldividuat dififerences in ability to make wise decisions will persist even 
after an improved educational program Is provided, this ability is so important 
that training in such skills should be emphasized at all educational levels. 

4. Planning personal development. The ioforTnaiion and skills included 
in the three previous points provide a basis for eslablbhing appropriate goals, 
both immediate and long-range and for planning an educational program that 
will assist a student to achieve them. It is proposed that a student leam not 
only how to establish appropriate goals and develop specific plans for achieving 
them but also how to plan and how to leam. 

5. Learning to manage a personal development program. . . - Project 
PLAN encourages students to take responsibility for their own educational and 
personal development, beginning in the first grade. By applying the pnnciples 
of contingency management and by using ^’stematic planning procedures, any 
educational program can be transformed into one which provides opportunities 
for a student to carry out his own plans and achieve his own goals. Such a 
program would replace current educational procedures in which a student is 
required to conform to administrative lock-step and the whims of specific 
teachers.^ 

High schools that would plan comprehensively for curriculum in* 
dividualization must assist their students in the foregoing ways, we be- 
lieve, and this project is expected to yield useful materials for these 


*^Iohn C. Flanagan, “Project Plan." Clearinghouse, 43:63 (Septeber 1968). 
« Flanagan, pp. 63-64. 
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Abington, Pennsylvania, High School, North Campus (gra es 
described in the following summary: 

Each studeni has his own individual schedule, a modular schedule with 
flexible time increments, developed and scheduled entirely by band. 

Each student participates in at least three small gro^ 
week, where his opportunities for interaction are magnified because me gre fc- 
is small enough for frequent interchange. , 

Each student may work on his own or with the help of teachers 
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equipped with the newest media and materials for mdividualiaing learning. 
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system, a large library with dial-access study carrels, and many specia ize 
teaching and learning centers. 

Each student counts in this innovative school, one of the demonstra lo 
schools selected by the Institute for Development of Educational Activities 
(1/D/E/A). Abington High School North Campus is a school that pndes 
itself on being a school where the individual is important.^* 


»5 See William M. Alexander, Organization for Instruction (Gainesville, Fla.: 
Educational Research and Development Council, 1969) for the full statement of 
guidelines, and also for the review of theory, research, and practices from whicn m / 
wxre derived. . • l c v i wnrth 

S'* From mimeographed material cntilled “Prospectus — Abington High Schoo 
Campus — A Center for Individualized Learning," provided the authors m ivuv j 
the school’s principal, Allan A. Glattbom. 
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Cvrrkufum Improvemtni 

The involvement of students in their own curriculum planning and 
organization which facilitates individualization arc basic but merely pre- 
liminary to the improvement of the school’s total curriculum plan. Aspects 
of this plan especially relevant to individualization of curriculum opportu- 
nities have been treated in this chapter; in Chapter 12 we deal more com- 
prehensively with the curriculum of the high school of tomorrow. 



AddiJienal Suggejf'ions for Further Study 

1 . Alexander, William hf.. ed.. The High School of the Future: A Memorial 
to Kimball Wiles. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. MerrJl Books, Inc., 1969- 
Three of the chaJlerjging essays in this volume are grouped under the Part 
title, ‘The Individual and His School”; Arthur W. Combs, “A Curriculum 
for Learners”; Robert S. Fleming, “Needed; Greater Student Involve- 
ment”; and Earl C. Kelley, “Humaniiing the High School of The Future.” 

2. Blackmer, Alan R., An Inquiry into Student Unrest in Independent 
Secondary Schools. Boston: National Association of Independent Schools, 
1970. Describes effects of student unrest on the independent schools, said 
to make them “stronger and more alive than ever before." 

3. Hamilton, Norman K., and I. Galen Saylor, cds.. Humanizing the Sec- 
ondary School. Washington. D.C.; Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 1969. These papers explore various possibilities as 
to ways and means of adapting the high school so as to make the school 
more successful in fostering humaneness. 

4. Hart, Richard L., and J. Gaien Saylor, eds.. Student Unrest: Threat or 
Promise? Washington. D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1970. Offers suggestions as to curriculum and administrative 
changes to meet student appeals for improvement. 

5. Hillson, Maurte, and Joseph Bongo, Con/WMO«j Progress Nongraded Edu- 
cation: Inventions, Innovations, and Implemenlotions. Chicago; Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1970. Describes practices and recommends 
steps in moving a school system toward continuous progress education. 

6. Hillson, Maurie, and Ronald T. Hyman, Change and Innovation in EH- 
mentary and Secondary Organization. 2d ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, Inc., 1971. Includes excellent selections of readings on con- 
tinuous progress, team teaching, grouping, flexible scheduling, and other 
approaches to curriculum individualization treated in this chapter. 

7. Holt, John, The l/fi</erflchi>vmg School. New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 1969. This collection of short pieces by Holt that had ap- 
peared separately elsewhere highlights his condemnations of the traditional 
schooling system and his emphasis on self-directed teaming: “Education 
is something a person gets for himself, not that which someone else gives 
or does to lum.” 

8. James. Howard, Children in Trouble: A National Scandal. New York: 
David McKay Company, Inc., 1970. Blames schools for failing to meet 
the needs of many students, and cites schools where dropout and delin- 
quency prevention programs have helped. 

9. Postlelhwait, Samuel N.. H- T. Munay, Jr., and Joseph Novak. The 
Audio-Tutorial Approach to Learning, 2d ed. Minneapolis; Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co.. 1969. Describes and evaluates audio-tutorial teaching methods, 
with emphasis upon student learning. 

10. Scobey, Mary hlargaret, Cbainnan, and Grace Graham, Co-chairman, 
eds., To Nurture Humaneness: Commitment for the '7Q's. Washington, 
D.C.; Association for supervision and Curriculum Development, 1970. 
Several papers define “What It Means To Become Human": another set 
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describes the rcvoiolions which affect the nurture of humaneness; another 
identifies inhibiting and facilitating forces; and the final papers Jay out the 
educational imperatives in nurturing humaneness. 

11. ‘"Student Participation; Toward Maturity?” Educational Leadership, 27: 
437-536 (entire issue, February 1970). Contains several useful analyses 
and reports of theory and practice relating to the involvement of students 
in planning and evaluating their schooling. 

12. “The Computer in Education.” BulUiin of the Notional Association of 
Secondary School Brincipats, 54:1-124 (entire issue, February 1970). 
This series of articles on the role of tfw computer in education includes 
several illustrations of how the computer can assist in focusing curriculum 
and instruction on the needs of individual students. 

13. Untuh, Glcnys G., and William M. Alexander, Innovations in Secondary 
Education, New YorJc: Hoh, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1970. This 
description of innovative practices and trends in the high school includes 
several chapters especially related to curriculum individualization: Two, 
“Focus on; The Student*'; Four, “Focus on: The Organization”; and S«, 
“Focus on; Materials and Media.” 
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The classroom teacher plays an important role in curriculum 
planning at several levels. At one level, along with his fellow citizens, he 
takes part in making societal decisions about the basic nature and general 
thrust of education for all American citizens. At another level, he works 
with other educational personrtcl making system*widc decisions concerning 
the overall curriculum organization, the use of district planned guides, the 
adoption of national curriculum projects, and articulation problems be- 
tween parts of the system. At slHl another level, be plans with his col- 
leagues in his own school building and his subject department. Finally, at 
the classroom level, the teacher makes plans for and with a particular 
group of boys and gjrls for a particular point in time. Chapter 5 considered 
the total professional responsibilities for planning the program of the high 
school. In this chapter, we concern ourselves with the teacher’s planning at 
the dassroo/fi instructional level. 


Imporfanf Considerations for instructional 
Level Planning 

It would be a mistake to suppose that there is one best method for 
teacher planning. The teacher’s personal style and the group dynamics of 
a given class will shape the planning process. While the planning needs 
of individual teachers will vary, there are certain important general con- 
siderations which may serve as guidelines for a phdosophy of planning 
without setting up a rigid method. Our own points of view about planning 
can be summarized as follows. 

Some system of planning is essential for professional level teaching. 
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Planning should be related to instructional purposes. While this state- 
ment may seem so obvious as to be a truism, it is not always easy to 
follow in practice. The classroom teacher's planning is often related to 
textbook organization, or the planning may consist of a series of activities 
which have no clear reference to any consistent statement of purposes. 
The teacher should be sure in bis own mind that everything that he plans 
for can be traced to a goal or objective. An examination of resource units 
and unit plans occasionally reveals long lists of objectives which seem to 
have been developed by one planning group and long lists of classroom 
learning activities whi^ would seem to have been developed by quite 
another group of planners. 

Instructional purposes are sometimes termed aims, goals, purposes, 
functions, objectives, outcomes, or other such terminology. In general prac- 
tice, these terms are used synonymously. In the classroom, this can cause 
some confusion; however, not much can be gained by arguing shadings of 
meaning. It may be useful, however, to note that such words as aims, goals, 
and functions are general terms and are useful when talking of long-range 
goals. Such terms as purposes and objectives can be used for more 
specific, immediate, and measurable instructional terms. Chapter 4 in- 
cludes a discussion of the definition of terms and the use of goals in 
planning and teaching. 

Long-range planning is needed to assure continuity in the program 
of the learner. Long-range planning must of necessity be general and Jlexible 
enough to allow for modification from experience, but there must be an 
overview of the plan for the year. In an earlier treatment of this matter, two 
of the present authors had this to say; 

Certainly the teacher is unlikely to begin a year’s or a unit’s planning by 
reading several volumes on educational goals and on learning, but we 
believe that he can profitably (hiok through such pertinent questions as 
these; 

What goals of this school should be sought in this year’s work (or 
this unit of work) for the group I leach? What can 1 assume as to what 
has already been accomplished toward these goals for this group? What 
other teachers, if any, of the same pupils will be working toward the 
same goals, and how? How can 1 find out from time to time what 
progress we are making? 

What principles of learning are applicable to this year’s work (or 
this unit of work) for the group I teach? What can I reasonably assume 
about this group of pupils as to their motivation for their experiences? 
their self-concepts? their readiness? their learning skills? What types of 
learning experiences are most likely to secure maximum pupil involve- 
ment? What needs for dlfiemitiated learning activities are indicated by 
the known characteristics of these individuals?”* 

* Galen Saylor and WUliam M. Alexander. Curriculum Planning for Modern SebooU 
(New York; Holt, Rinehart and Winston, lac., 1966), p. 445. 
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diflercnt learning styles in an atmosphere of mutual respect must become 
an important component of the teacher’s professional in-service grovvth 
and development. 

Planning should provide for student involvement in the planning 
process. Teacher-pupil planning is accepted as a worthwhile goal by most 
teachers, but it proves such a difficult goal to achieve in practice that 
it is often neglected. Some of the actmtics which have been promoted 
under the name teacher-pupil planning in the past have in reality been 
manipulative activities with the teacher making all of the important deci- 
sions and then working in such a way as to get students to think they 
were involved in the planning by choosing between two or more activities. 
Today’s high school student is much more ready for a share of significant 
planning for his own learning than were his predecessors. Indeed, if stu- 
dents in your high school have not already begun to demand a strong 
voice in their curriculum, it should be expected in the near future. 

There arc many sound reasons for working to make teacher-pupil 
planning a reality. First, there is greater involvement of self in those plans 
in which one has a voice. 

The psychologist Goodwin Watson, summarizing insights from psy- 
chology most likely to be helpful in the classroom, stated that, “Children 
are more apt to throw themselves wholeheartedly into a project if they them- 
selves have participated in the selection and planning of the project.”® 
A second reason for teacher-pupil planning, one that is assuming in- 
creasing impoflancc in the modem high school, is that the act of planning 
and the ability to plan are important curriculum goals. Skill in the plan- 
ning process can developed as teachers and pupils accept cooperative 
planning as a worthwhile classroom goal. Teacher-pupil planning enables 
a greater variety of class activities to be utilized than would be possible 
by instructor or teacher planning alone. When students are allowed to 
assume responsibility in directing their own learning, they are encouraged 
to bring creativity and originality to the planning situation, rather than 
passive receptivity. 

The general goals or aims of a course arc usually determined at the 
district level or school building level. The professional teacher then makes 
some basic decisions about the broad purposes and some specific objec- 
tives for his class. In teacher-pupil planning, the teacher has the responsi- 
bility for clarifying the goals that are expected by this system. Within the 
broad framework of the curriculum and the predetermined general goals, 
there are many areas where students can make significant decisions about 


-Goodwin Watson. “What Psycholojiy Can We Feel Sure About?” in Readings m 
Curriculum. 2d ed.. Glen Hass. Kimball Wiles, and Joseph Bondi, eds. (Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc.. 1970). p. 288. 
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administrative purposes; but the profesional teacher develops the kind 
of written plan that allows him to capitalize on his own interests and 
strengths, is not a burdensome chore, and proves effective in a classroom 
situation. 


Some Observable Trends in Planning 

The decade of the 1960s saw the significant changes in secondary 
curriculum areas we described in Chapter 7. The nature and direction 
of the several national curriculum projects combined with developments 
in learning and teaching theory have resulted in observable changes in the 
literature concerning curriculum planning and development. 

Some concomitant changes in the ways secondary school teachers 
think about planning can be identified. First, it has already been noted 
that many of the national curriculum projects developed materials with 
very detailed plans for the teachers to follow. In fact, one of the criticisms 
of the curriculum projects is that the plans were created to be “teacher 
proof." These plans have many limes proved very useful to teachers as 
they studied waj’s to improve their understanding of their chosen field. It 
is difficult, however, to conceive of plans developed without the active 
involvement of the teacher which would take into account all the con- 
tingencies of a given classroom. It becomes necessary for teachers to 
learn to go beyond the commercially prepared teaching plans which accom- 
pany some of the new curriculum materials. 

A promising trend in instructional planning is the greater proportion 
of time devoted to planning activities in the classroom teacher's schedule- 
In some instances, this increased planning time is a result of fewer contact 
class hours with students. Thb is especially true in some of the innovative 
programs involving team teaching, flexible scheduling, independent study 
plans, and other similar practices. In some instances, however, the in- 
creased planning time is a result of the teacher's incorporating planning 
aciiiilies into the instructional program. That is. planning is seen as a 
legitimate curriculum goal and learning activity. The content of the lesson, 
the skills development activity, and the evaluative measures are all re- 
lated to planning processes. 

The third change in the nature of planning at the secondary' school 
would be the increased involvement of other personnel in planning with 
the teacher for classroom level instruction. Cooperative planning with 
departmental and school colleagues for departmental and school-wide 
aciiviijcs has long been a common activity of teachers. Increasingly, ho'^' 
ever, the classroom teacher plans cooperatively with other teachers, re- 
source persons, and paraprofessionals the instructional strategics and 
tactics for a common group of students. This kind of planning is discussed 
in more detail in the subsequent chapter on team leaching Another signifi- 
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bi!ities may be viewed as two sep meeting- P^° 

short-term planning, including jn some important ways^ 

cedurcs appWi^t^ T he Xing 

An examination of the nature o «.^ ,he classroom, 

help the reader identify more fully the 


long-range P/onnlnff ^ (i) 

Long-range planning t'.g'out the ">'"'"'’'‘^0^ 

setting instructional purposes, ( ) ^ |j(yi„g, selecting, and J] 

year and subdivisions of the ^OJ S ?n 

ine resource units or other m HaiW plans can b 

uL from wbich more ^"/."^.t'wa'ys in which each step 
subsequent sections, we shall taKC 

planning can be managed. _ „ocher must begin with 

Selling instmctiaml purposes. meaning of the “ ‘ ^ 

some general ideas about •'>' “Wre be rellected by 

which he is teaching. At one e? ’ ^ descriptions are be 

scrip/ion of a very triel nam™- ^ ^„dent '’=^'?f,u„ks the^ide 
able in curriculum guides P j^flecting on what he 
developed by the teacher by readiness of the s .-ometimes 

of the course, the grade level -"^^.hers ^‘nd student 
expectations of the school e between printed gs it 

laughingly refer to the lack o classroom. This is P ^j^temeat 

lions and what actually ? " j^nning. some ect started- 

should be. In the first round P gs a springboa^ surely 

of what the course is all “^“' “^bsequent planning penod ^ ^j^cripiifU 
It may well be that during tte suw m ^^y course 

during the instructional periods, dev.au 
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Will occur. The use of prepured or ‘’lypSly. 

at the secondary “ 'l;™' a^d objectives for the course 

long-range planning begins with ^ ^owever for a teacher, possibly 

or class. We feel it is a useful exercise, ^ course descrip- 

working with colleagues, to put f “"guested general pro- 

tion of the major aims, general ax ®rcise may be useful 

cedures, and other pertinent possibilities in a 

in giving teachers a good general overvi .j, ohjectives may not. 

U:rsVg“r=ctas!:n?.f^^^^^^^^^^ tor individual modiheationt 

£„S/oh 10: The major aim of Enelish 10 is to 

opponunitics to explore the nature of language as ■ and 

exptienee litetatute as otdeted mlleetion on the „f 

to use a variety of print and nonprint Se ‘iinguistic dis- 

composition. "“■'y ucnviner wtll S 

covery" method of observing, cataloging, and E'"''”'™"®,. the 

language of the s.udenfs total environment, ’""'■/'"E, ‘^/^“T'rces. 
community, television, radio, news magazines, and ''''ra^ . 

Students will gtneralizc their own "roles of around 

against several authoritative sources, ‘-''''a'.'”', '“'‘i' ' 'L„|„cents in 
the framewotk of themes which ate nt'aamgful '» f “o^mon 

contemporary society. Multiple titles will be used ^"rr"' ° ^es and 
theme. The initial Ihematic eategoty is Heroism. ^ 
subsequent themes to be chosen cooperatively with "r' j gy 

phasi. in composition study is the rliemne o/ exphraMn followeu y 
the r/ieioric of exposition.^ 

The above course description which was developed during 
mcr curriculum workshop lo guide further classroom Plan"'"E ■" 
innovative high school was changed considerably before it tea c 
classroom level of inslruction. The following chart shows one of the 
in expanding a general course description statement into a . 

long-nnge ^nning chart. Having decided dur.ng 
writing phase lo use a thematic categories approach in " 

functional approach in language, a chart tor a tenth-year English tram 
work was developed (see page 309).* bv 

Another approach to setting instructional purposes is ^ 

a list of tenth-grade goals taken from the language arts courses of )• 
grades 10-12. Miami Jackson High School English department. 


From one of the tuthors’ own leaching fitev , , _ . , „ 1963-1964. 

Nova Ilifh School. Fort Uoderdak. Fla, €ngt..h Cumcalum Guide. 1963 
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Units 34-44 
(10th year) 

The World 
of Form 

Unit 34— 
Nonfiction; The 
World of Reality. 
Emphases: spe- 
cial verb usage 
in action narra- 
tive, syllabic 
stress as clue 
to meaning, 
formal and in- 
formal speech. 

Unit 35— 
Nonfiction: The 
World of Expres- 
sion. Emphases: 
writing the es- 
say. news stor>'. 
editorial, per- 
suasive wnting. 

Unit 3<> — 

The Short Story— 
Our Master 

Teacher. Empha- 
ses. beginning 
and ending para- 
graph patterns, 
connotation and 
denotation. 

Unit 37— 

The Short Story— 
II, Emphases: 
the meaning of 
theme, concept 
of appropriate- 
ness in langu- 
age, writing to 
achieve a 
“single efTcci." 

Unit 38 — 

The World of 
Vicarious Ex- 
perience— The 

Novel 

Emphases: 
writing the com- 
parison papet. 
concept of rele- 
vance and 
economy. 

Unit 39— 

The Novel— 11- 
Emphases; use 
of imagery in 

impressionisttc 

writing, devel- 
oping a para- 
graph around a 
concrete image 
used as a symbol 
of a complex 
idex 

The Novel— Ill- 
Emphases: style 
as word choice, 
use of emphasis 
to enforce 
meaning- 

Unit 41— 
Drama 1, 
Emphases: im- 
aginative 
writing, use of 
conflict as 
organizing 
principle, devel- 
oping the para- 
graph by amas- 
sing descrip- 
tive details. 

Unit 42— 
Drama If- 
Emphases: 
structure of the 
play, writing 
-business” and 
directions. us« 
of hyperbole in 
writing. 

Unit 43— 

Poetry 1. 
Emph3t«' the 

metaphor and 
extended meta- 
phor. uses of 
simile and per- 
sonification, 
rhythmic 
paiterni. 

Poetry H- 
Emphascs; uses 
of allusion, 
conveying 
meaning through 
tone, using word 
sounds for 
emphasis. 


Ten-t.i-G.«w: Ungu^SP. 

TO Ia«ho, MO>,=o.s KocWP 

'% “oSr ^ "’■ 

-^™r£&-r/=i-...-- 
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of Structural elements in sentettce formation, with emphasis upon the complex 
sentence and the principles of subordination in apposhives, verbals, and de- 
pendent clauses 

To foster a greater appreciation of the communicative arts through crit- 
ical analyses of movies and teleplays 

To engender personal confidence in verbal ability in a variety of speech 
situations and to stimulate meaningful research through purposefully planned 
and researched individual speeches 

To enlarge students* practical application of the English language through 
growth of the individual’s vocabulary, spelling shill, and ability to use the dic- 
tionary as a tool for further self-improvement 

To continue the study of the paragraph as an effective instrument of 
expression through delineated analysis of unity, coherence, and emphasis 

To improve performance in the areas of spelling, vocabulary, and usage 

To develop proficiency in outlining 

At this initial step of long-range planning, most teachers will be 
eclectic in the ways they state ihetr instructional purposes or goals. Some 
goals may be stated in terms of skUIs, understandings, attitudes, desired 
outcomes, or other terms. Some of the statements may be in very general 
terms and others may be at a very specific level. Some of the language at 
this level may describe intangibles which can hardly be described, much 
less measured, that is, goals such as appreciations, deeper insights into, 
feelings for, responses to, take delight in. At this level, there is no problem 
in mixed metaphors and varying levels of abstract to concrete goals. It is 
probably best if the teacher just puts down everything and anything that 
comes to mind. During subsequent steps of planning, the statements will 
be refined, some will be eliminated, and others added. The attempt here 
is to be comprehensive and include all possible major goals and ways 
of thinking about purposes of instruction. 

We should emphasize here that we are not recommending that 
teachers spend long periods of time thinking about various ways to state 
their purposes. Teachers rarely have the luxury of leisure time to devote 
to the task of stating objectives; they must, in fact, spend most of their 
time in the classroom working to achieve objectives. As the teacher does 
his own planning, he has available to him curriculum guides, resource 
guides, textbook materials, his own file of teaching materials, and the 
ideas of his students. The point here is that the effective teacher does 
know what he is about generally and can convey to others what he is 
prepared to do specifically. 

Blocking out the jramework. This planning activity involves setting 

* Miami Jackson High School. Miami, Fla., English Department Guide, mimeo- 
graphed, no date. 
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up tentative time goals for accomplishing the major learnings or instnic- 
lional purposes. Within the framework; of the school’s curriculum plan, 
the classroom teacher develops a framework for his own class for the 
school ^lear. A simple way to begin this planning activity is to divide the 
school year Into several major time periods, possibly coinciding with 
the school’s evaluation marking and reporting periods. These time allot- 
ments are tentative and changeable, but they do constitute a kind of 
curriculum map with various mileposts. Some organizing center or major 
theme or controlling purpose will be entered. The example on page 313 
from Ft. Lauderade, Florida’s Nova High School English curriculum 
guide for tenth grade showed the block-out for the year in some detail. 
The framework shown for the eleventh and twelfth year programs is less 
detailed and more flexible:® 


Units 45-55 

Units 45-46 

Unit 47— 

(11th year) 

Individuality— 

Man’s ReJation- 

World of 

A Western Con- 

ship with Himself. 

Ideas 

cept. 

Emphases; writing 


Emphases; per- 

the personal 


suasive writing. 

essay and essay 


dialectical 

of opinion, me 


melhod, uses of 

of quotation as 


the syllogism. 

a literary tech- 
nique, literal 
and figurative 
meaning. 


Unit 48— 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury Man. 
Emphases: mass 
media, research 
paper techniques, 
linking with 
transitional 
elements. 


Unit 49— 

The Need for 
Human Relation- 
ship. 

Emphases: ana- 
l^licsl reading 
skills, control- 
ling idea, 
arrangement in 
cfTectivc order. 


Unit 50 — 

Social Cohesion. 
Emphases; 
principle of sub- 
ordination. con- 
centration on the 
middle portion of 
the coenposition. 


Unit 51— 

The Concept of 
the Mass. 
Emphases; 
mass media, 
theme construc- 
tion using order 
of time and 
space, express- 
ing main ideas- 
expanded form. 


Unit 52— 
Individuality 
Versus Con- 
formity. 


Unit 53 — Unit 54 — Unit 55 — 

The Uncommon Ulopas. The American 

Man. Emphases: Dream. 

Emphases; uses critical reading Emphases: 


Nova High School Eng/tsli Guide. 
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Emphases: 
uses of fact 
and opinion, 
use of 
structural 
linkage. 

of personifi- 
cation. conno- 
tations, devel- 
oping central 
idea by use of 
examples. 

skills, point of 
view in writing, 
figurative 
languj^. 

parallelism, 
critical writ- 
ing. sensory 
impressions, 
lone in writing. 


12th year 


Units 56-66 
(12th Year) 
The World of 

Unit 56 

Unit 57 

Unit 58 

Ideas 

THE 

RECOCNmON 

or SUFFERING 

Unit 59 

Unit 60 

Unit 61 

Unit 62 

IN 

HUMAN 

AFFAIRS 

MAN'S 

Unit 63 

Unit 64 

Unit 65 

Unit 66 

SEARCH 

FOR 

THE 

NONMATERIAL 


A next logical step in the long-range planning process is to flesh 
out some of the framework areas by selecting resource units> textbook 
sections, or other teaching-learning materials including student activities, 
independent study plans, bibliographies, field trip possibilities, and other 
learning opportunities. During this step, the teacher is focusing upon the 
panicular students in his classroom, but he is thinking of their general 
passibUities rather than Che specific actmCies to be pursued by the individ- 
ual. The aim then, during this phase of planning, is to collect as many 
possible learning opportunities related Co the general theme or organizing 
center as are available, including many more than may actually be used 
in the classroom. This phase of planning is usually tanned unit planning. 

We find it useful in working with both beginning and experienced 
teachers to distinguish between two basic kinds of unit planning. Two of 
the present authors treated this matter in another work: 

The term “unit” has many Uses in education, and there is confusion even 
regarding such extensions as resource unit. To syslemize the discussion 
here we start with the unit of work as the actual organization of learning 
experiences related to the unit topic, theme, problem, or other source of 
unity. That is, the unit of work is what actually happens and is finally 
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developed in the learning situation itself. A resource unit is a compilation 
of suggested learning experieoces and resources typicafiy developed for 
more than one group of pupds and having possibilities for use by several 
teachers. Thus, the resouree unit is a ‘‘resource" from which teachers 
may draw materials to be used in plans for their own classes. A unit 
plan is a particular teacher's outline of the unit of work he hopes to 
develop with a particular group of pupils. It may or may not be based 
on a resource unit (he teacher has helped to develop. Logically, then, a 
group of teachers interested in teaching similar areas of content prepare 
a resource unit together; each teacher selects from the resource unit ideas 
in developing his own unit plan; and, finally, as many units of work are 
developed in the classrooms as there are teachers and groups of pupils.’ 

Most teachers are familiar with the typical resource unit studied 
in the undergraduate special methods classes and found in most curriculum 
libraries. Used properly, the resource unit is probably the best overall 
planning aid availaWe to classroom teachers. Not only does the resource 
unit include numerous stated objectives of varying levels of specificity, 
suggested group and independent study activities, lists of audiovisual and 
other materials, and suggestions for evaluation, but the unit is generative 
also of many other possible activities. The preparation of resource units 
is a valuable curriculum development activity, especially when done in 
cooperation witli ocher teachers in the school and in the school district. 
Resource units may take many forms, and they may vary from subject* 
centered to experience-centered to themc*eeDterecl, according to the orienta- 
tion of the planning group. 

Some resource units are based on a very elaborate superstructure 
and sometimes become as lengthy as a classroom text. Basically, a com- 
plete resource unit includes; (I) a statement of objectives or overview or 
desired outcomes or special empha^s — whatever language may be used, 
(2) an outline of content area and a number of suggested classroom activi- 
ties or learning experiences for group or Individual participation, (3) lists 
of materials— typically books, films, filmstrips, and recordings, and (4) 
suggested evaluation procedures. 

Some subject areas lend themselves to this typical resource unit 
format more readily than others. English language arts and social studies 
teachers probably have more of these kinds of resource units available 
than do teachers in mathematics and science. Teachers in the science 
areas, however, have other kinds of prospccii or unit guides appropriate 
for their particular field.* 


• Saytor and Alexander, p. 448. . , , , 

» For an especially good resource unit approach lo mathemat.es. tee Datfjslnde- 
pendeni School Distriej, Mathtmalics for Sreondary Schoolt. Cumeufum Cuidt. 
1968, p. 268. 
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The Present Slotus of Unit Planning 

When the Morrisonian Unit method oTS' classic steps 

decades ago, the teacher’s planning was o ,ecUaAon- 

of exflowAon. presenIcAon and “'planning method. For 

Other teaching methods have dictated the t I„,csentcd by cumc- 

example, the recent ‘^“7“’““ ™ 'ome vc^ specific piddincs 

alum projects in several ^„„ia?s in modem foreign 

for planning. Teachers using some of the text maten 
language instruction, in particular, are urge objectives or 

planning guide very closely. Advocates oft p sometimes 

behavioral objectives approach suggest that the g („ be of 

dre intangible desired outcome statements ™ ^ oorriculum groups 

any use. From the literature, it would appear that fe 
ate getting together to construct cooperative resource .^^,^|opmcnts 
point of view, however, is that while these 'l“"'!“P°'“7,j'do represent 
in planning related to eontempomty ‘'^''^'"rolVuracwS^ 
progress toward a more scietitific and profcssjonal ^ & 

cess, each o! the new movemenu has very real llmttauons. resource 

The present period is undoubtedly one of negiec o humane 
unit planning approach. Emerging movements ^ ^jth the 

education are beginning to reflect a dissatisfaction, no • 
exclusive dlscipline-centeredncss of the recent curricu jjjnits 

ment. Attempts to integrate, synthesize, and generalize bey 
of the classical disciplines predict a slight resurgence m . . „ for 
resource unit approach. In the 1970 Yeaibook of the Humane' 

Supervision and Curriculum Development, entitled To Nur u , j^atic 
ness: Comm/rnienr /or the ’70's. Arthur W. Foshay presents 
result of overemphasis on the discipline approach: 

It had been 20 years since I had seen her teach. I j 

as one of the finest teachers of young children I had ever j^yle. 

people whose lives she had touched with her own amused, con 
So, with a younger friend, I arranged to visit her class once 
drink again from that cup. „ garth 

The same old gracefulness was there, and the same . jjgld 

way of dealing with children. But the teaching! The with 

the whole class together for 30 minutes while she presente puppet' 

one riddle after another, and provoked competitive, hand-wavin_^ 
responses, as if she were a rank amateur. Finally, the hap" 

order, and she dismissed them for a rest. What in the pro- 

pened? Where was the old resourcefulness and sensitivity’’ 
fessional style? faith. 

The answer was light there before us: she had, m g 
agreed to try some new math curriculum materials. The ma gyrric* 
to her, of course, but she had no trouble learning it. But the ne 
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propriatc, based on what he knows about the present level of his students. 
Use of the resource unit method also requires that a teacher be skillful in 
Icaeber-pupil planning and in the guiding of a variety of classroom instruc- 
tional activities such as large- and small-group and individual study. The 
use of a resource unit docs not replace the classroom use of good text 
material. The textbook is perhaps the single most valuable basic resource 
tool. Often, today's textbook has been written by teams of qualified 
scholars and experienced teachers. The textbook frequently includes 
illustrations, examples, and sugptsted skills development activities in 
addition to the essential concepts and facts. The resource unit helps bridge 
the gap between the textbook and the student’s own learning activities- 
The resource unit will bring into the classroom sources to expand on 
textbook material. Also, a good resource unit will include problem-solving 
activities which will challenge students to use many sources, including 
the textbook. 

A broad theme unit approach fosters the development of integration 
of learnings from different subject matters. Students do not study isolated 
topics unrelated to major ideas or key concepts or underlying themes. 
This is the real meaning of the term unit, that is, those things which are 
unitary clustered around an organizing center. 

Some of the problems in using resource units arc: (1) They are 
time-consuming to produce. A good resource unit requires that a teacher, 
or preferably several teachers, research many sources to gather materials 
and develop activities related to a significant topic or theme. This handicap 
can be overcome if the school de%'clops a system of updating resource 
units through keeping files of activities and new materials. (2) Another, 
potentially more serious, disadvantage of the resource unit may occur 
W’hen teachers do not have a clear understanding of the difference between 
a resource unit and a unit pfan for the class. 


ShorMerm Planning 

We rwfl joow Jo ibe teacher's task of ntskiog specific pfaos for units 
of work in the classrcram. Once major instructional purposes and divisions 
have been tentatively set, the teacher must develop specific steps with 
definite target dates. Resource units arc frequently developed cooperatively 
by several teachers and designed to be useful in a variety of kinds of class 
situations. The unit of work, or teaching unit, is the specific plan the 
teacher develops to be used in his own classroom at a particular time. The 
teaching unit may cover several days or even weeks. This means that while 
the teaching plan or unit of work is specific and definite, adaptations for 
each day’s classroom activities wll need to be made. This calls for another 
level of planning or daily lesson plans. 

The typical teaching plan used by an experienced teacher is most 
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often very brief. It will usually include, however, at least a brief statement 
of the specific objectives aimed for and suggested class activities to be 
used. Many teachers include a list of questions which may be posed to 
guide discussion or stimulate rcscarrfi activities. The social studies unit 
plan presented below is written out in more detail than most teachers 
will use, but it illustrates the functions this level of planning should serve: 
Unit: Population Pressures 
Sfethod: Class discussion 

Problem: What steps should ihc United States take to improve diplo- 
matic relationships with Communist China? 

Goals: After this lesson the student should have furthered his under- 
standing of the influence of population pressures upon our diplomatic 
relations with Communist China, as evidenced by: 

1 . His contributions and questions posed during the discussion 

2. His abiliiy to draw conclusions during a follow-through discus- 
sion of the problem 

Lesson Approach: 

Yeslerday we saw a movie which summarized the foreign relations 
of Communist China up to 1949. What were some of the major 
reasons for the tension that existed? 

What is hate? How is it propagated? What purposes dees li serve? 
SVhat fundamental bases of hate were implied? 

What techniques are being employed in Communist China today 
svhich suggest a similar campaign is being waged against the 
United States? 

^Vhy do “hungry nations” sometimes fall prey to Communism’ 
What are our best defenses against (heir propaganda? 

Whal historical conditions have implanted the seeds of distrust 
among the Chinese? 

What bases for distrust exist in Southeast Asian nations? (Vietnam, 
for example) 

Lesson Development: 

I. Analysis of the Problem 

1. What other things happening in Communist China and 
America suggest (o you (fta( we need better relations? 

2. Whal arc »mc of the causes which lend to the present 
tension? 

3. Why is it crucial that we establish better relations? 

4. What might be some effects if we do not establish better 
relations? 

5. Do you feel that China’s aggressive attitude is likely to 
persist? Why or why not? 

6. How does the problem relate to population pressures? Do 
other Asiatic nations have simitar problems? If so. how arc 
they solving them? 

7. What have the Chinese done in the past to alleviate food 
shortages? How effective have these techniques been? 
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8. What conditions arc similar (and different) in the worid 
today? 

11. Establishing the Hypotheses 

Now in view of our discussion, WHAT STEPS SfiOULD THE 
UNITED STATES TAKE TO IMPROVE DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH COMMUNIST CHINA? 

Possible solutions (suggestive only) 

1. Recognize China in the United Nations 

2. Dc*esca!atc the North Vietnam conflict 

3. Withdraw our opposition to Red China's bid to join the 
United Nations 

4. Get out of Southeast Asia 

5. Embark upon a regional assistance and development pro- 
gram 

What might be some advantages and disadvantages of these 
solutions? 

Summary: IVe have discussed one of the hottest problems facing Ihe 
United States today. We know that the solutions we have developed can 
not be realized by (he direct action of (his class. Rut ue do know that 
indirectly, through intelligent conversation with our parents, who are 
voters, that we can help choose those goventmental officials who feel 
much the same as we do. We are also preparing ourselves to be intelli' 
gent citizens and policy makers of the future. 

Let us restate some major ideas or concepts which seem to hate 
emerged as a consequence of (his discussion (suggestive only). 

1. The present conflict is Indirectly related to inadequate food 
supplies and overpopulation pressures. 

2. Decisions relative to one aspect of the problem will influence 
many other areas. 

3. Asiatic mistrust of foreigners has a histoncal basis.*"* 

The above illustration is a plan for a class discussion. If a teacher tried 
to follow each step in the plan and ask each question, the class discussion 
would degenerate into just a question and answer lesson. It is obvious that 
the plan with so many questions es;pecU the questions to serve as guide- 
lines only. They would be asked to stimulate and to direct discussion in 
a purposive maDner, Note that the questions proceeded from a review of 
the previous day, toward more open-ended questions, toward questions 
which ask for a problem-solving approach. Depending upon the progress 
of the class, this teaching unit plan would be extended over several days. 
In this event, the teacher would have to plan the strategy for each day's 
class meeting. Since this plan is so detailed, many teachers would do this 
by merely noting where they left off at one day and planning some intro- 
ductory activity to get back into the plan. This procedure is probably quite 

Kenneth H. Hoover and Helene M. Hoover, “Lesson Planning; Key to Effccuse 
Teaching,” The Clearing House, 41:42-43 (Sept., 1967). 
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sT,isfoc.o.y tor some Mods of octivMes. Oto rimes, more defloi.e, formal 
daily lesson plans may be uselul. 

Plonning Eoeh Class Meellnt. 

Elicctive leaching includes Some schools 

each class, as well as guidance “ P iJtc this to the teacher’s 

require the prcparalion ''f P ' ,he teacher to have a plan 

own decision. Wc believe that it ^ noted m 

for each Class meeting and that „eh class is 

>^Tiling. Some type of folder or notebook. p 

helpful. - . ni-n similar to the one illustrated 

^ If the teacher uses “ L, meeting may requite only a few 

nbovc, making the plan for <m developed from a less 

minutes thought and work. If t p unit, adequate planning 

detailed teaching-learning unit or from a resour 

will require more time. . j reeling is unimportant. 

The actual format of ,.pcs of plans. Whatever 

Dillercnl types of plan will make provision for at 

the form used, howwr, a go^ 1^«5» P 
least these following important section . 

I. u heitcf to have a limited number ot 
A clear slalciMnl of , 1,5 a plan with too many objectives 

specific objectives for any one day I P i„s„ure feeling 

rLlts in a lack of focus, and ^ „„ enough progress was 

on the part of the teacher be attempted m a "g 

made. Two or three mam objecH « ‘’’’'",1'" one 

period. This does not „ill pursue no mom than one 

individual students, but that each studen 
or two or three objectives. 

. . A few notations about how 

brief cullae at iKc ZZkZls discussion, small grouP 'or 
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Bcsvinick. He maintains that an efTeclivc daily lesson plan will meet the 
following criteria; (1) the teacher should be able to teach from it; (2) 
someone else who is qualified in that subject area should be able to teach 
from it; (3) it should be useful as a basis for planning the lesson if it 
is taught again sometime in the future.** 

Also in planning for each class meeting, there is the important task 
of deciding on and arranging for the use of appropriate learning resources 
and materials. From an increasingly plentiful and varied supply of avaD- 
able resources, the teacher must choose those with the most potential for 
motivating, aiding, and intensifying the learning processes for each class 
period. Teachers who rely almost exclusively on the basic supplies in the 
usual classroom (the textbook, the teacher, and the students) arc neglecting 
the motivational and reinforcing values of an enriched learning environ- 
ment. 

On the other hand, teachers who inundate the classroom with every 
available printed, technological, or human resource run the risks of 
satiety, confusion, and boredom. The learning environment in the class- 
room can suffer “resource overload” U intelligent criteria arc not applied 
in selecting learning resources. This risk is especially great In the case of 
the newer media and technological resources. When classes tune in to the 
school’s closed circuit television instruciional program without relating 
the material to the specific objectives of the class period, the learning 
opportunities are not directed but merely aecidenial. Use of programmed 
Insiructional materials, visiting speakers, field trips, recordings, films, and 
the like may become barriers to learning rather than being learning aids 
if they are scheduled merely as time fillers without relation to the subject 
at hand. 

In attempting to decide whether to use a particular resource in the 
class, the teacher can often be guided by the answers to a few searching 
questions such as the following: 

Is this resource directly related to a class objective? 

Could it be used productively by one or more class members in an indi- 
vidual project? 

Is use of this resource feasible in terms of effort to install it, run it, 
return it? 

Is the probable benefit worth the cost? 

What are the alternatives to using this resource? 

Every high school has a multitude of potential learning resources. 
During early and intermediate stages of planning, lists of available re- 
sources should be made and procedures for acquiring needed ones should 


•* Sidney L. Besvinkk, Effective Daily Lesson Plan,” in Strategies and Tactics in 
Secondary School Teaching- A Book of Readings, Leonard H. Clark, ed. (New York: 
Crowell-Collier and Macmillan, Inc.. 1968). pp. 166-168. 
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1, LONG-RANGE PLANNING 

1. Selling Inslroclional Puiposes 

- Listing possible aims and otyectivcs 

- Referring to syslem-wide idans 

- Wnting tentative coarse descriptions- outline or narrative 

I ' 

2. Dlockin|Out a Framework 

- Setting tentative lime goals Tor maiof learnings 

- Choosing organizing centers, controlling purposes, and/or major themes 

- Writing overview outline of possible units 

■t 

3. Developing Oass Unit Hans 

- Selecting resource units for general suggestions 

- Listing possible grcKipaciiviim 

- Identifying tuggesiive individual study activities 

- Locating matenaklobeused 

- Developing evaluation plans 

n. SHORT-TERM PUNNING i 

1. DevelopingSpecificUnitsotWork 

- Writing specific obieclives 

- Choosing sppeoprule dass activities 

• Locating needed resources 

2. Planning Each Class Meeting 

- Writing specific tct^Qtioij} for the sesion 

- Outlining general organizational proetdatts for the period 

- Plannmgevaluation or feedback procedures 

Figure 16. Flaw cf leochor planning at the instructional 

level. 

every teacher should study ways of Involving students in significant decision- 
making at the planning level. 

The nature and amount of student involvement in planning class- 
room goals and learning activities will vary in terms of overall curriculum 
goals and the readiness of students to assume responsibility. Two of the 
present authors have treated this matter in an earlier volume, suggesting 
that teachers consider such criteria for effective pupil-teacher planning 
as the following; 

1. Pupil-teacher planning should identify appropriate purposes of learn- 
ing experiences. 

2. The teacher should guide cooperative planning activities so that 
fundamental curriculum goals ate served. 

3. Pupils’ judgment as to learning experiences should be based on an 
adequate understanding of alternatives. 
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teacher also has a responsibility of continually asking the question, "Will 
the proposed activity test the general proposition of the unit?*' If the 
students feel that it will, and give reasons, the activity should be included 
even if the teacher has to disagree. Subsequent study will either prove or 
disprove the validity of the activity. The valuable learning here is the 
students’ study rather than the end product The teacher has the responsi- 
bility also for helping students plan ways to evaluate both the procedure 
and the product of their studies. 

Not all instructional goals lend themselves equally well to teacher- 
pupil planning, nor is it necessary to think that cvcryihing must be deter- 
mined jointly. In skills areas, there is a minimum of opportunity and need 
for joint teacher-pupil planning. There are enough opportunities for 
legitimate areas of teacher-pupil planning that it is unnecessary to attempt 
to use this procedure w'hen more direct methods may be appropriate. 
Another caution in teacher-pupil planning is that students must leam the 
skills of self-directed study. If the usual classroom pattern has been 
teacher-led instruction, turning over to the class a large block of lime for 
self direction will result in tension, confusion, and anxiety. It may be 
necessary to use the topic of tcachcr-popil planning as a unit of study to 
help develop these very necessary skills. Another frequent criticism of 
teacher-pupil planning is that it requires a p^eat deal of time. This criti- 
cism is valid only if “covering the topic” is the primary goal of Instruction 
in the class. If problem-solving skills, development of concepts and intcr- 
relationships, and learning how to leam are Important goals, teacher-pupil 
planning will be seen as a productive activity rather than a time consuming 
one. 

Planning for Evaluation 

Finally, the purpose of all educational planning is pupil growth 
toward the sought-after educational goals. EvaJuaiion is the process of 
determining progress, or lack of progress, toward these goals. 

Educational evaluation k a s'ery' complicated process. First, it is 
patently impossible to state all des'irable goals in the precise terms which 
would permit quantitative mcasuremenL Second, in addition to the 
evaluation of the results of instruction in terms of pupil growth toward 
certain goals, there is the continuing need to judge the worth of the goals 
themselves. Third, there is the further task of assessing the relative ap- 
propriateness of the particular instructional procedures followed as com- 
pared to other possible alternatives. 

Many of the weaknesses in curriculum and instructional planning 
stem from the weaknesses of the evaluation procedures used. The difBcnl- 
lies inherent in planning for evaluation of all of the significant curriculum 
goals should not deter teachers from persisting in their attempts to im- 
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9. Pictures, still and motion — for later observation of performance, 
appearance, and so on 

10. Rating scales — used by teacher, pupils, and others to estimate be- 
havior on specific traits such as courtesy, speech, and legibility of handwriting 

11. Recordings — of individual voices and group discussions for later 
analysis 

12. Records of many types — achievement, anecdotal, attendance, auto- 
biographical, cumulative, disci^inaty, health, library, participation (in activ- 
ities, discussion, elections, and so on), stenographic (of group proceedings) 
tests, and time studies 

13. Self-analyses — made by learners on check lists, rating scales, ques- 
tionnaires, problem situations, and general questions 

14. Written tests — standardized, teacher-made, group-made, to test in- 
formation and skills 

A thoughtful analysis of one or more of the techniques noted above 
reveals even further the complex nature of their evaluation process. Only 
a skillful, experienced teacher with the help of tests specialists can gather 
meaningful evidence that will withstand rigorous professional scrutiny. 
Every teacher, however, can work to improve his skill in stating his ob- 
jectives so that he can know what evidence to look for. The teacher then 
must become familiar with many t^s of tests and other techniques in 
order to select those most appropriate. A recent ASCD pubUcatlon, Im- 
proving Educational Assessment, includes summaries of tests in the fol- 
lowing categories: 

Attitude Scales 

Creativity 

Interaction 

Miscellaneous 

Motivation 

Personality 

Readiness 

Self Concept'^ 

One of the first difficulties encountered in efforts to evaluate pupil 
process is the difficulty of slating educational goals in ways that can be 
measured. Periodically in education, there is a movement to state educa- 
tional goals in precise, measurable terms. The contemporary manifestation 
of the movement is the behavioral objectives or performance objectives 
school of practitioners. The resurgence of interest in the behaviorally suied 
objectives stems in part from the programmed instruction movement. Self- 
instruciiona! or auioinstructional materials, whether in a teaching machine 
or programmed book, must be carefully constructed in terms of what the 


** Walcott H. Hcaiiy, Cfun. and ed.. Intproiing Educational Assesimcni and an in- 
K-»ifor>' ol .\fcasuret of AJJecitte Behatior (WaihinMoo D C • ASCD. NEA. 1969J. 
pp. 90-143. * 
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possible Statement of desired performance objective in performance terms: 
“Given ten pairs of short prose passages — each pair having one selection 
by Ernest Hemingway and one by a different author — the student is able, 
with at least 90 per cent accuracy, to choose the ten selections written by 
Hemingway."'^ This objective illustrates the three criteria of a performance 
objective set out by Mager; 

First, identify the terminal behavior by name; we can specify the land 
of behavior which will be accepted as evidence that the learner has 
achieved the objecti^'c. 

Second, try to further define the desired behavior by describing the im- 
portant conditions under which the behavior will be expected to occur. 
Third, specify the criteria of acceptable performance by describing how 
well the learner must perfonn to be considered acceptable.*® 

Every objective need not include all three items noted above. As 
long as the objective specifies a kind of behavior which may be observed, 
it will qualify as a behavioral objective. Mager offers examples of non- 
bchavioral words open to many interpretations and their behavioral coun- 
terparts which are open to fewer imerpretations. The examples appear 
below: 


Words Open to Maky 
Intereretatioss 
To know 
To understand 
To really understand 
To appreciate 
To fully appreciate 
To grasp the significance of 
To enjoy 
To believe 
To have faith in 


Words Open to Fewer 

INTERPRETATIO.NS 

To write 
To recite 
To identify 
To differentiate 
To solve 
To construct 
To list 
To compare 
To contrast’* 


In making plans for evaluation of pupil progress, the teacher who 
uses the phrases in the right-hand column wisely can get a good sampling 
of evidence that the student is, in fact, reaching the goals implied in the 
left-hand column. 

Several writers have raised objections to the overemphasis on per- 
formance objectives. Atkin sums up the most serious objection in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

If my argument has validity to this point, the possible implications are 
potentially dangerous. If identification of all worthwhile outcomes in 


•*Thorwald Esbensen, Wording trith tadiiiditaUzed /nstrucii<Jn iPato Alio. CatJ-‘ 
Fcaron Publishers, 1968). p. 5. 

**Roben F. Mager, Preporinsr Objectitet for Programmed frtstruciion tPato Alto. 
Calif.: Fcaron Publishers. 1962), p. 12. 

>• Mager, p. It. 
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which provides faculty load time for activities beyond student contact 
hours. The concept of differentiated staffing discussed in Chapter 1 1 sug- 
gests that some teachers may be given more planning responsibility than 
others. This will require even more schedule flexibility in the high school 
of tomorrow. 


Demands on Space 

As new high school buildings are planned, the space requirements 
for cooperative planning should be considered. Minor renovation of ex- 
isting plants can usually provide the basic requirements for group plan- 
ning. Good teacher planning areas in successful modem high schools 
typically provide the following features: 

Individual planning station. Every teacher should be provided with his 
own desk, filing cabinet, a small b^kcase, and a comfortable desk chair. 
This furniture can be arranged to provide a measure of visual privacy 
without load-bearing walls- A large number of these stations can be ar- 
ranged in the kind of large open-space area which frequently serves as 
a faculty lounge. Given a choice, we would unhesitatingly give up the 
gang-tjpe faculty lounge to gain a more professional environment for 
teacher planning. 

Planning conference spaces. Good group planning requires a conference 
table, conference chairs, and easy access to resource materials. At least 
one planning conference room should be provided for each major cur- 
riculum area. 

iVorkroom and storage areas. A well-planned teacher-planning area 
will be adjacent to a workroom with typing facilities, duplicating equip- 
ment, and audiovisual materials. Tables for scissors and paste activities, 
collating and stapling, and storage for materials will be available. In some 
schools, a clerical aide office adjoins the teacher-planning area and offers 
the above facilities plus the services of aides, including telephone facilities. 
A modem high school is a busy, complex operation and surely deserves 
the resources to carry out its assigned jobs just as any other successful 
enterprise. 

Demands on Teachers 

Undoubtedly, the greatest demands of cooperative planning arc in 
the realm of interpersonal relationships among the planners. Qassroom 
teachers typically have been trained to consider all rclcv’ant factors and 
then nuke their own final decisions for their own pupils. Now. it is likely 
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Additional Suggestions for Further Study 

1. Alcorn, Marvin D., James S. Kinder, and Jim R. Schunert. Belter Teach- 
ing in Secondary Schools {3d cd.). New York; Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. Inc., 1970. Part two of this text explores many areas relevant to 
the information in this chapter. Includes illustrations of the various kinds 
of planning done by teachers. 

2. Clark, Leonard H., and Irving S. Starr, Secondaty School Teaching 
Methods (2d ed.). New York: Crowcll-Collicr and Macmillan, Inc,, 
1967. Emphasizes planning that considers knowledge of the psychological 
development of the pupils rather than planning solely on the basis of a 
logical development of subject matter. 

3. Eiss, Albert F., and Mary Blatt Harbeck, Behavioral Objectives in the 
Affective Domain. Washington, D.C.: National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation (NEA), 1969. A brief monograph that provides insight into ways 
behavioral objectives in the affective domain can be stated and ways for 
evaluation of affective outcomes. Included are numerous illustrative ex- 
amples. 

4. Fremont, Herbert. How To Teach Mathematics in Secondary Schools. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1969, Two chapters illustrate 
the preparation of unit and daily planning and planning for evaluation in 
this one content area, mathematics. 

5. Hippie, Theodore W., Secondary School Teaching: Problems and Methods. 
Pacific Palisades, Calif.; Goodyear Publishing Co., Inc., 1970. A probJems- 
orienied text that allows the reader to become involved in determining 
solutions to some common problems faced by teachers. The chapters on 
planning and evaluation give some challenging ideas for consideration. 
The reader will enjoy the humorous format of the text, 

6. Inlow, Gail M., Maturity in High School Teaching. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970. Planning at the “practical” level is 
described as being a function of circumstances: long-term and immediate 
goals, curriculum substarvee. pupil characteristics, and teacher attributes. 
Illustrations of unit planning show contrasting styles in planning. 

7. Karlin, Muriel Schoenbrun, and Regina Berger, Successful Methods for 
Teaching (he Slow Learner. H'est Njack, N.Y.: Parker Publishing Co-t 
1969. Adapts many of the ideas stressed in this chapter to planning in- 
struction for the slow learner. Illustrations are useful whether working 
with individuals or groups of "slow learners.” 

8. Oliva, Peter F., and Ralph A. Scrafford, Teaching in a Modern Secondary 
School. Columbus. Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books. Inc., 1965. Several 
chapters give brief descriptions of instructional planning and include 
questions for further consideration. 

9. Popham, W. James, and Eva L. Baker, Planning an Instructional Se- 
quence. Englewood Cliffs. NJ.; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970. A programmed 
text designed to illustrate the planning of instructional activities to pro- 
mote attainment of explicit objectives. Included are programs on identify- 
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ing and sequencing learner behaviors, determining appropriate practices to 
achieve the objeclives, and planning for evaluation. 

10. Popham, W, James, and Eva L. Baker, Sysiematic InstrucUon. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. Inc.. 1970. A more detailed companion test to 
the programmed text Planning an fmiructional S’e^iienec. 



CHAPTER 


New Trends 
in Classroom 
Instruction 


The curriculum revolution of the 1950s and the 1960s was 
accompanied by the emergence of a number of new trends in instructional 
practices. Some of the new trends in instruction were closely related to the 
nature of the new curriculum developments. For example, audio-lingual 
foreign language procedures were embedded in a total curriculum package. 
Inquiry and discovery approaches were seen as “ways of knowing” in a 
curriculum based on the structure of the disciplines. Other innovative in- 
structional procedures were associated with contemporary developments in 
technology— television instruction, programmed learning, computer-assisted 
instruction, and the like. Some of the trends in inslruciional techniques 
grew out of changes in staffing patterns — es 5 >ecially team teaching. Other 
instructional innovations grew out of the use of “taxonomies" of instruc- 
tional objectives. The use of systematic observational techniques to measure 
classroom behavior gave rise to a new language for talking about instruc- 
tion. Also, the beginning attempts to construct a theory or theories of 
instruction which would prescribe the instructional conditions and predict 
instructional outcomes must be viewed as an emerging irend. 

Thc impact of these separate lines of development cannot be precisely 
measured at this lime. The cumulative effect of all the intense activity in 
the area of instruction is seen by some as an “impending revolution »n 
instruction."* 

This chapter summarizes the main features of the most visible innova- 
tions in instruction. Each of these developments is subject to much fuller 
treatment than is possible in one chapter. The reader who wishes further 


I (tarotd E. Mitzel. The Impending Insiniction Revoluiion," Ptii Delta Kappan. 51; 
434-439 (April 1970). 
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irformation will lind the end cf chapter source suggestions contemporary 
and generative. 
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working with large groups, small groups, and individual study projects are 
included below. 

Uses of Large^Greup Instrutlion 

While all learning is individual learning, much instruction takes place 
in a group setting. What are the instructional activities which lend them- 
selves to large-group methods? Wc use the term large group to mean any 
number of students too large for active and frequent personal interchange 
with the teacher and with classmates. In most cases, this would be any 
grouping of more than 20 or 25 students. Some would argue that any 
group of more than 15 or so becomes unwieldy for purposes other than 
large-group. Wc do not feel there is a magic number that separates large 
from small groups. The point is that the use of large-group arrangements 
is feasible for some instructional purposes. Large-group settings' may be 
used to serve the purposes of learning to cope with bigness, conveying 
information, and /wndl/ng special eventj. 

Learning to cope with bigness. Bigness is an inescapable fact of modern 
life. Future citizens will spend much lime in mass enterprises- The young 
adults in our high schools need guided experiences in understanding the 
dynamics of large groups. They need praciice In using the tools and tech- 
niques of large-group presentation. Learning to work effectively in large 
groHps has become a valid curriculum goal. 

Conveying /n/orniflilon. Certain activities which are primarily informa- 
tional in nature can be handled efHciently in large-group settings. A “key" 
lecture to introduce and define the scope of a broad unit, a demonstration 
of properties and processes, a film showing of wide interest, and certain 
nonparticipafory portions of an orientation program are examples of large- 
group activities. It is important that these activities be followed by small 
interaction groups for further depth. 

Special events. The yiaung adults in today’s high schools are coming to 
grips with the pressing issues of ecology, population density, human rela- 
tionships, international afialrs, and national priorities. Outstanding speakers, 
noted authorities, elected officials, space explorers, and famed authors are 
realizing the significance of an informed, concerned high school population. 
Careful use of large-group instructional facilities can bring the high school 
audience into contact with a wide range of talented resource people. While 
the mass audience situation does have limitations, it does contain potentials 
for inspiring, motivating, and challenging the minds and the emotions of 
high school students. Student assemblies, campaigns, elections, panels, 
forums, teach-ins and similar actmties can be used to accomplish some of 
the secondary school’s curriculum goals. 
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Ways of Working will. Groups . wto-teach 
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minutes at a time. Short film clips, brief filmstrip sequences, and even 
briefer audio tapes arc recommended for groups of over-standard class 
size. 


Advantages of Large-Group Instruction 

As ivc view ihe secondary school, we find very few purposes which 
are best served by large-group instruction. The schools do face a mass 
education task, however, and large-group instruction can offer certain 
logistical and organizational advantages. Some of the advantages claimed 
by proponents of large-group plans are discussed below; 

Efficiency. Why should the same basic lecture be repeated four or five 
times to different sections? If there are common elements in a given learn- 
ing unit, these may be presented in a large-group lecture to all of the 
sections, thereby eliminating (he need for the teacher to repeat the same 
juformation several limes. If several sections, for example, are to view a 
film, one showing of the film to a total group rather than scheduling four 
or five showings during the day or even through the week will promote 
efficiency and prevent repetitiveness. 

Economy. When large numbers of students come together to hear a guest 
speaker, to take a group test, to participate in an orientation program, or 
simDar event, the advantage of economy of time is gained. The time gained 
may be used for small groups or individuals to pursue a subject in depth. 

W/g/ier quality oj presentation. Some of the instruction in secondary 
schools will of necessity be in the form of lecture presentation. The large- 
group instruction plan may allow teachers with particular skills to become 
specialists in large-group presentations. They may spend a great deal of 
time sharpening and polishing a few key lectures, preparing the appropriate 
visual aids, planning follow-up of activities and the like. When an in- 
structor knows that his lecture is expected to motivate, inform, and direct 
large numbers of students, perhaps accompanied by their teachers, the 
quality of the presentation can be expected to improve. 

Better ittilizalion of materials and facilities. Well-equipped teaching audi- 
toriums provide a wide range of instructional aids to enhance presentation. 
Permanently installed and scientifically placed overhead projection facili- 
ties, including multiple screens for simultaneous filmstrips, slide or video 
projection, accoustically balanced audio presentations, taping and instant 
replay facilities, and the like can be provided in a centralized facility. TTie 
use of these aids can intensify and amplify the impact of instractioo 
through multisensory stimulation. 
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small-group interactions. Skill in cooperative goal-setting, understanding of 
individual responsibility for group results, practice in evaluating goal 
processes, knowledge of different kinds of group structure — these are valid 
goals which can be met in small groups. 

Injonnation exchan£e. While information may be imparted efTiciently in 
large groups, small groups arc necessary (or effective information exchange 
activities. As different students present new information and new ideas, the 
small-group setting allows different points of view to be identified and dis- 
cussed. It is in this setting that one learns the effect of point of view on 
information. The processes of seleaion and interpretation of fact, context 
in which information is presented, speaker's purpose, and the like can be 
studied. A distinction is sometimes made between a seminar group and a 
discussion group. In the seminar group, the learners have the responsibility 
for bringing information, facts, ideas from a variety of sources, and re- 
search findings. This information is then exchanged and the implications 
discussed. A discussion group is useful for exchanging opinions and 
opening up new areas for study. 

Exploration of concepts, themes, principles, attitudes, and values. The 
small group is an excellent setting for exploring in depth the meanings and 
implications beyond the simple information level. The small group can be 
used to search out relationships between and among the learnings from 
several areas. As students carry on dialogues about the meanings and 
relationships, opportunities for discovering underlying principles can be 
seen to multiply. 

Tutorial purposes. Small groups may be structured so that students can 
help each other clarify and reinforce learning goals. Students in small 
groups can help each other through drill and practice on needed skills, 
review of important content, and discussion of concepts to clear up con- 
fusion and possible misunderstandings. High school students can leam 
much from each other in these groupiop. 

Problem-solving purposes. A vCTy c<KnniOQ use of the small group is the 
study committee, or task force, to attack an intellectual, social, physical, or 
environmental problem. Study committees and action committees are 
special kinds of small groups which may be used very effectively in the 
school environment and have valuable carry-over into public and civic life. 
This kind of group may grow out of any the students’ areas for study. 
For example, ecolo^ study may result in a student committee to study the 
effects of local industry on the cmrironment. The study committee may 
trigger an action committee to infonn the public or to generate support for 
change in procedures or regulations. 
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level of sophistication of the students tn using small-group procedures. In 
general, the skillful small-group Instructor avoids talcing the dominant role 
in small groups. At times the (eacho- will be a consultant to the group 
providing information or suggesting sources of information as the group 
“consults” him. At other times, the teacher will serve as evaluator or critic 
of the group’s progress. Occasionally, the teacher may join the group as a 
discussant and will take his turn along with the students in exploring the 
topic for discussion. The teacher should avoid answering questions that are 
a part of the student’s problem-solving task. Also, teacher behavior in a 
small group differs from teadicr behavior in a large group. For example, a 
small-group instruction leader would avoid reading questions from a 
mimeographed list and having students give the “right" answer. In a small 
group, a question is raised not to get the right answer but to gel the stu- 
dents’ feelings about the answer, alternative answers, reasons for particular 
answers, implications of different answers, and the like. 

Importance of evaJiiaiion procedures. The cooperative product of a group 
effort poses a complicated evaluation problem. Some students will have 
contributed much to the group product and others will have contributed 
little or nothing. Some, in fact, may have impeded group progress. Should 
all students receive the same evaluation for the group project? Several ways 
of dealing with this problem have emerged from practice. Sometimes it is 
possible to identity the sections of the group report done by each indi- 
vidual. This is the case when a group project is subdivided and each person 
does a separate piece of work which is then combined to the final product. 
Other projects, however, are really total group efforts which defy individual 
contribution identification. In such cases, it is best that each student receive 
the same evaluation for the project regardless of what the teacher may 
know about differences in individual contributions. That is, if a group 
project receives an excellent evaluation, the student who did nothing should 
receive “excellent” along with the student who may have done most of the 
work. If the group project receives a low rating, each member must accept 
responsibility for the inadequacy. This is the way students can learn the 
meaning of an individual’s responsibility for group action. After all, a 
group is made up of sin^c individuals. Some teachers have been successful 
in developing a system for group rating of individual contribution to group 
work. During the unit of work in which the small group project is under 
way, each student rates himself and his classmates anonymously. These 
rating sheets can provide fe^back to individuals as to how they are per- 
ceived as group members. If small-^oup work is to be maximally produc- 
tive, class time must be used to evaluate gfoup procedures. 

Importance of physical envaonment. Small groups can be organized 
quickly in a standard classroom fay having students rearrange their desks to 
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On the other hand, for a teacher to assume no responsibility assumes that 
students are already skilled in self-directed study. Since they are not, the 
teacher does have a si^ificantly vital role to play. Working with inde- 
pendent study requires a special kind of teaching skill. The first requisite 
of a successful independent study teaclicr has been described by Alexander 
and Hines in these words; 

The educator who exemplifies the indepeodent study teacher in 
today’s schools is one who sees youth as; Modifiable rather than static, 
capable rather than incapable, trustworthy rather than unreliable, able to 
become self-sufficient rather than dependent, searching rather than 
satiated, possessing unlimited potential rather than limited potential, in- 
trinsically motivated rather than dependent Upon extrinsic forces.® 

Many teachers realize that their young adult high school students 
have these potentials, but not all teachers are able to translate this attitude 
into effective instructional practice. Teachers need systematic in-service 
(raining to become skilled independent study teachers. Below are discussed 
some of the areas of responsibility for which teachers must develop skills; 

Teaching skills of independent study. Teachers of independent study 
students must be prepared to give guidance in skills needed for indepen- 
dent study as the need arises in practice. Additionally, some direct instruc- 
tion in basic skills of indepeodent study should be planned. Learning how 
to learn independently requires deliberate teaching of the necessary tech- 
niques, Challenging learning activities, guided experiences in problem 
idemification, and practice in the independent gathering, evaluating, and 
organizing of information to be applied to problem resolution are man- 
datory.® 

In addition to the usual library skills, skills of planning and budgeting 
lime, assessing relative importance of different alternatives, selection and 
elimination, organizing, drawing conclusions, making inferences, meeting 
deadlines, and the like can be identified and practiced, Some schools have 
a one-semester or longer preparatory period for working on skills of in- 
dependent study before students are allowed to undertake long-term inde- 
pendent study projects. Other schools use independent study as a way of 
learning independent-study skills. Probably a combination of direct instruc- 
tion in the skills and using the skills in independent study is the most often 
followed method. 

Sirucluring independent study policies and procedures. The effectiveness 
of independent study ptosr:ims is related to the quality of systematic plan- 


's William M. Alexander. Vynce A. Hines, and axaociates. Indfpendent Study in 
Secondary Schools (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. Inc., 1967), p. 118. 

« See Alexander. Hines, and associates, p. 132. lor a discussion of these skills. 
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ning of procedures and policies and rules and regulations governing in- 
dependent study. Some schools have adopted arbitrary schedules of “up to 
40 percent of the time in independent study,” without developing the 
concomitant skills or necessary understandings of the limits of independent 
study. In addition to regulations about who shall participate in how much 
independent study and at what levels, teachers in independent-study pro- 
grams have the responsibility for preparing courses of study, course out- 
lines, and syllabi for initial independent study plans within a curriculum 
area. Beginning students in independent study need to know how Jong they 
should work on a project, where they should be, how many materials and 
what kind should ht consulted, when they should report to the teacher for 
progress reports, and many other details. Obviously, many of these deci- 
sions will become student decisions as experience is gained. In the begin- 
ning, however, clearly stated policies are beneficial. Teachers need to study 
the rationale and the experience of other independent study programs in 
order to get a background for making their own plans. 

fnterpreting the program to pupils and the public. Some independent 
study programs have been launched with great enthusiasm only to slow 
down and fail after a brief period. Analysis of independent study programs 
which have appeared and then disappeared reveals a lack of understanding 
on the part of faculty and students as to what independent study is and 
what it is not. Sometimes parents have misinterpreted the open-ended 
nature of independent study assignments as teacher laxness. The flexible 
nature of the assignment is sometimes interpreted by students as an “any- 
thing goes” policy. Some parents worry about discipline when independent 
study is done on school time, but not necessarily in the classroom with the 
teacher. In some schools, librarians have been inundated by students who 
have been assigned independent study but have, in fact, become dependent 
upon the library and the librarian. Teachers who are enthusiastic about 
using independent study must be prepared to speak to parent groups, civic 
groups, and faculty meetings to explain, to answer questions, to give 
examples, and to make modifications in the plans in the light of the school’s 
readiness. Time spent in thinking through some of the public relations and 
communications tasks in advance of launching an independent-study pro- 
gram can save valuable time later. 

Arranging jor materials and facilities. Successful independent-study plans 
inevitably place great demands on the school’s printed materials and other 
resources. Independent-study teachers need to become familiar with sources 
of free and inexpensive materials. They must cooperate with the librarian 
in developing a rich resource file of materials including filmstrips, audio 
and video taped materials, and programmed instructional materials. Indi- 
vidual study carrels for use of these materials are an asset which can be 
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managed by most schools through the cooperation of staff and adminis- 
trators and the clear dedication to the values of independent study. 

Handling adntinistraiive deioih. The flexible nature of independent-study 
plans places new demands on the teacher as administrator — working out 
flexible schedules so that students may pursue studies in depth; arranging 
meeting rooms; scheduling the library; keeping records; setting up field 
trips; developing files of resources; and other administrative details that are 
time-consuming but necessary activities. 

£’va/uflfmg independent-study programs and plans. Evaluation of in- 
dependent study Is a twofold task. The teacher must evaluate the program 
components in the light of their contribution to the goals of independent 
study. Additionally, means for evaluating students' participation in in- 
dependent study and the products of their study must be developed. 
Alexander and Hines list six specific behaviors as aims of independent 
study. Evaluation of independent study plans would look for evidence of 
these behaviors: 

1. The independent learner undertakes on his own initiative learning 
tasks that arc important to him. 

2. He uses sources of information eflicientiy. 

3. He tests reflectively possible answers, solutions, ideas, to see whether 
they arc adequate. 

4. He seeks to apply generaJiaalions from former to new situations. 

5. He is not easily discouraged by (he difficulty of the learning task nor 
by forces which would have him accept inadequate answers, solutions, and 
ideas. 

6. He enjoys learning and seeks opportunities to learn.’’ 

Using these criteria, independent-study teachers would list the kinds 
of evidence they would look for to sec (hat the learner was undertaking 
tasks on his own initiative. They would use such techniques as shadow 
studies, interviews, reports of student satisfaction, and so forth as clues. 

A second major task is setting up evaluative criteria with the student. Self- 
evaluation becomes a main goal. 


The Impact of Instructional Technology on Clossroom 
Practice in the High School 

The rapid growth of technology in all segments of contemporary 
society began to spill over into education in the mid 1950s. Educational 
television and programmed instruction began to excite more interest than 
radio and films had done in earlier decades. For a brief period, the educa- 


^ Alexander. Hines, and associates, p. 147. 
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tional literature contained such phrases as “teaching machines can never 
replace the teacher” in order to allay the anxieties raised by the attendant 
publicity at the birth of this instnictional device. In the 1960s, the pro- 
fessional literature began to sec articles and books concerning the uses of 
the newer media, and commercial publishers entered the market with a 
variety of machines, programs, and parapbemalia. Philanthropic foundations 
and federal agencies entered the act. Finally, even the popular press began 
to carry feature stories about the “revolution in instruction.” New school 
architecture began to provide for closed circuit television facilities. Studio 
and production centers began to appear in the schools. Then in the middle 
1960$, computer-assisted instruction began to offer teachers the possibilides 
of individualizing instruction beyond their wildest dreams of the past. 
School libraries began to change in appearance and function. In fact, the 
label “librar}’” began to fall into disuse as schools opened “learning re- 
sources centers" or ‘“instructional materials centers.” By 1963, one major 
educational association was ready to devote an entire issue of its journal to 
(he subject of programmed instructioo.* The traditional time lag in educa- 
tion had seemingly been shortened and a wide adoption of many innovative 
practices seemed assured. 

In spile of all this activity, howes’er, it is still too early to measure 
the impact of technology on instrocflon in the schools. At this point in time, 
the following general conclusions seem reasonable: 

i. An hnpwihv arsenal cf hardn-are and ihe cancotniians soft- 
ware is available for eduealional use. A recent major development has 
been the merger of large electronics hardware industries with book 
pubishing films, and the entry into the materials and media field of such 
industry giants as Time. Inc. setting up educational enterprises to sers’e 
the new market. The National Audio Visual Association is distributing a 
35-minule multimedia presentation of the potential of the new media. This 
preseotation entitled “The Knowledge Industry” k available from the 
Association for use by school sj'stems and other interested groups. 
Chapter 7 describes the growth of thk industry in some detail. 

In a recent report on innovations in education, Unruh and Alex- 
ander state a position toward the advent of technology with which this 
section is in agreement: 

In our fast-moving technological age, educators cannot choose 
to be nonparticipants. Modem man. from the lime he wakes to the 
clock radio in the morning untU he snaps ofT his television at night, 
k caught up m the Age of Technology. Thus, the real question is 
not whether schools shall use the technological media and materials 
but how and when to use them.* 


» Phi Delta Kappan. 44:6 (March I963t 

*Gknys O. Unnih and WilJjsin M Ateunder. Innoiaiions m Secondary Education 
(New York: Holt. Rinehart and Wimton. Inc., t970». p. 138. 
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2. A body of research literature comparing the newer media of 
instruction with nontechnologically assisted instruction supports the feasi- 
bility and effectiveness of the newer technologies for particular kinds of 
learning goals. Wilbur Schramm, a leading student of the new technology, 
observed in the New Educational Media that; 

Given a reasonably favorable situation, a pupil wifi learn from 
any medium ... a pupil neither turns off nor turns on his learning 
when he moves his attention front a teacher to one of the media, or 
vice versa. In general, the same things that control the amount of 
learning from a teacher face to face, also control the amount of 
learning from educational media — among others, the relevance and 
clarity of the content, individual abilities, motivation to team, atten- 
tion, interest in the subject, respect and affection for the teacher, 
emphasis and replication of the central points to be learned, and 
rehearsal by the learner.*® 

3. A major difference between the newer media of instruction and 
the more traditional audiovisual aids is that the newer media indeed con- 
stitute instruction, not merely aids to instruction. This has proved a very 
difficult concept for curriculum workers and instructional personnel to 
grasp. There is a fundamental difference from the teacher's casting 
around to find a picture or lilm to molivate or to illustrate a prticular 
tinit of study and the use of the new curriculum package which includes 
its own rationale, sequence, and evaluation procedures. Some of the new 
curriculum projects have been accompanied by fflms which carry the 
major burden of instruction. Additionally, some entire courses in some 
schools are televised. When media become instruction rather than aids to 
histriiciion, the teacher's role is somewhat different and the teacher needs 
preparation to use these possibilities creatively and effectively. 

4. fn spite of the large-scale developments In some areas, wide- 
spread use of the newer media is missing in many schools. Unruh and 
Alexander, in the volume mentioned obove, indicate that less than one 
percent of the total national educational budget is spent for learning 
media and instructional aids.’* In spite of this, however, all observers 
predict accelerated use of newer media in the immediate and long-range 
future. 


Television 

In this section, we briefly survey the teacher’s role in the use of 
technology in the high school. Mo attempt made to present a manual of 
instruction for the use of media systems, but instead we present some 
guidelines for the teacher’s own planning. 


’"Wtlbur Schramm, *'InstruefN?naI Television Here and Abroad." The Sc/ifvi/i and 
the Cfta/lenge <r/ lniw\ati<>n (New York: McGraw-H!H. Inc., 1969), p. 65. 

** Uitruh and Alexander, p. 158. 
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Instructional television. More than a decade of experience with instruc- 
tional television has shown that this medium can be used to contribute 
substantially in the classroom and in out-of-school study groups. Several 
different kinds of television use are now available for classroom purposes. 
The teacher who plans carefully can find television a useful extension of 
the teacher’s own resources. 

Commercial broadcast TV. Many fine educationally significant programs 
are carried on regular commercial TV outside regular school hours. The 
teacher should make a point of reviewing upcoming television programs 
and calling students’ attention to promising programs. When the program 
is closely related to class goals, television viewing may be seen as an im- 
portant assignment. Oass time may be used to think of the kinds of 
problems the television program may shed light on. Students and the 
teacher may spend class time after the program discussing its merits as a 
television program and its contributions to the unit of study. Students’ 
television viewing habits can be influenced through appropriate and friendly 
dialogue. 

Course programming on instructional television. In some school systems, 
a major portion of the curriculum for some courses is broadcast over the 
school's closed circuit or educational television channel. Sometimes this 
instruction may take place in a large teaching auditorium. Schramm dis- 
cusses this use of television in the following words; 

The best way is to use ITV and the kind of team teaching, in which 
the teacher in the studio, the teacher in the classroom, and perhaps other 
teachers who prepare materials, cooperate in creating a superior learning 
experience for the pupils. Clearly, this approach will change the role of 
the teacher in the classroom. It is not necessarily a lesser role — indeed, 
it is one that many teachers might welcome since it would free them from 
some of the responsibility for -telling the class” and let them give more 
individual attention to the pupils; thus their new role has the potential to 
add a wsu dAmeftswa to ^ Uawstog taptritwee. Mcrsewer, « vs wat i 
solitary role. The teacher is no longer a complete master of his own 
classroom. He shares the attention of his pupils with able teachers on the 
picture tube. He yields part or all the authority to determine and schedule 
basic content. This is an unfamiliar role and doubtless, for many teachers, 
an uncomfortable one.** 

Very few high school courses can be justifiably carried whole over 
television, but where a decision has been made to carry the course on tele- 
vision, the classroom teacher’s role is potentially very dynamic. Instead of 
being presenter, the classroom teacher becomes an interpreter. Also, the 


I- Schramm, p. 267. 
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The motion picture is liule more than 50 yean old, but in perspec- 
tive it appears to have advanced very little since its early beginning. Some 
critics, indeed, feel that both film and its half-brother, television, arc 
dying of old agc.*^ 

He mentions the formula — film and teacher misuse as contributing reasons 
for the obsolescence: 

Too many teachers, for example, expect a film to do much more 
than any film is capable of doing, and reject many pictures for sometimes 
minor deficiency which they, themselves, could easily correct or even turn 
to good account. . . . The point I am emphastring is that the responsi- 
bility for avoiding the formula film and for pushing the medium along is 
in large part a function of those who use the motion pictures as well as 
those who sponsor, plan, and produce such films.’^ 

Every teacher has his store of horror talcs about the use of audio- 
visual “aids.” Just as the class Is primed for viewing, the bulb burns out, or 
the film loop breaks, or there is no film on the day the class reaches the 
point in the unit where the film was scheduled. A few such experiences and 
many teachers are willing to give up trying to use “hardware." Many recent 
developments have tended to Improve this situation. The relatively large 
sums of money made available through the several titles of the National 
Defense Education Act, and the involvemeni of large foundations have 
produced media designed especially for educational environments. School 
architects have done a similar job in designing school environments to 
accommodate the newer technologies. School systems have been given 
matching funds to acquire the products of the new technology. Those 
developments which have particular relevance to film use are briefly re- 
viewed below: 

t/smg television receivers to show film. Those high schools which are 
fortunate enough to have the resources of a television studio can project 
the I6-ml(limeter film over the school's closed circuit television channels. 
73iis eitoi'MJej She /?eed Sor beia^g kesvy pFo^clha so Sh^ 

classrooms and also does away with the handicap of blackout curtains. For 
example, schools such as the Nova High School, in Fort Lauderdale, make 
frequent and effective use of this technique. Every classroom has a perma- 
nently mounted television receiver connected to the school's closed circuit 
television studio. More and more schools will be constructed with these 
kinds of facilities in the future. Even in 1963, more than 600 such installa- 
tions were already in the schools. 


>•'* Robert W. Wagner, “The Creative Educational Frlm,*' Insiruciional Technology, 
Frederick G. Knirk and John W. Childs, eds. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc.. 1968), p. 106, 

•‘Wagner, pp. 107-108. 
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such. These materials can often be used on the school's closed circuit 
television for projection to large groups or into individual study booths. 
The teacher’s role in utilizing these materials is to guide the student to 
those resources most relevant to his particular area of study. As wc view 
the field of film, we see the use of 8-millimcter and single-concept films 
primarily for individual instruction in the school of the future. Some 
of the multimedia sj-stems, which have be«i developing to include a phono- 
graph record or audio tape along with film projection of the story or illus- 
trations of the story or illustrations of the story, wll be seen in learning 
resource centers of the future. 

Student filming as class instructional activity. High school classes are 
beginning to see the possibilities of film making as a way of learning about 
man in his environment. Inexpensive filming and production equipment are 
within the means of most high school budgets. Marshall McLuban states in 
The Medium is the Message that: 

The student finds no means of involvement for himself and cannot 
discover how the educational scheme relates to his mjihic world of 
electronically processed data and experience, that is, that his clear and 
direct responses report. , . . The classroom b now in a vital struggle for 
survival with the immensely persuasive “outside" world created by new 
informational media. Education must shift from mstruction, from im- 
posing of stencils, to discovery— to probing and exploration and to the 
recognition of the language of forms.'* 

Some high schools are bepnning to provide inexpensive hand-held 
movie cameras to students to use in projects just as teachers used to assign 
students to the library and to the cncjxlopcdia. Using the camera as another 
“e)'e on the world" can help teach observation, perspective, imagery, sjm- 
bolization, and other higher processes of intellect 


Individualized Instruction 

As indicated in Chapter S, the search for individualization is never- 
ending, and the trends in the current chapter arc parts of that search. Even 
the emerging mass-group practices including Jarge-group instruction and 
inslrucUonal televbion are related to individualization when they are used 
to gain lime for small group and independent-study opportunities. Pro- 
grammed instruction and computer-assbted instruction promise to indi- 
vidualize be)’ond the wildest dreams of the past. They also have the capacity 
to impersonalize and make instruction mechanistic. Our own view is that 
these materials, programs, machines, and other lechnologcal advances may 


Manhall McLuhan and Quentin Fiore, The Medium Is the Message (New York: 
Bantam Books, 1967), p. 100. 
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one instructional sequence rather than another. Essentially the question 
becomes a very practical one that asks what the student can do now that 
can be used to get him where he would like to go, and whether he can 
get there at this point in bis history. Put this way, the instructional situa- 
tion becomes an engineering and management enterprise in which the 
interaction between the learner and the educational process can be used 
for making a prediction about practical possibilities for educalional 
acca/nplishineni.^' 

According to Komoski, programming is based upon principles from 
experimental psychology that: 

The best environment for learning is one in which: ( 1 ) the learner 
is active; (2) the leanver gets frequent and immediate feedback on his 
performance; (3) learning proceeds gradually from the less complex 
toward the more complex in an orderiy sequence; (4) the learner is 
alioHved to develop his own best pace of learning: and the teacher's 
strategies are constantly reappraised on the basis of an objective analysis 
of the learner's activity.** 

Most high school teachers would agree that these are desirable prin- 
ciples to guide many learning tasks. It may be questioned, however, 
whether programmed instructional materials, as they presently exist, are 
adequate to serve these principles. The generally low quality of many 
available materials has been noted by researchers.*" While many materials 
are on the market, finding suitable materials of high quality requires a 
level of skill not possessed by many schools. In spite of these difficulties, 
however, many teachers do use programmed materials to help individual- 
ize learning in the classroom. Glaser maintains that; 

Present leaching machine devices and programmed texts and kits 
are undergoing constant improvement, and it is very likely that tomor- 
row’s devices will not look at all like today's ... the concept of pro- 
grammed instruction is of primary importance in contrast to its present 
implementation.-*’ 

We recognize the controversy surrounding the use of programmed 
instruction, yet wc recommend that high school teachers be encouraged 
to try several ways of using programmed materials. Lumsdaine pointed 
to a most significant characteristic of good programmed materials in a 
comprehensive review of the status of auioinstructional materials. He 
stated that: 


Robert Glaser, ‘The Design and Programnung of Instruction," The 5c/ioo/i and ihe 
Challenge of Jnnovaiioa (New York: McCraw-Hili, Inc.. J969). pp. 166-167. 

P. Kenneth Komoski, ‘‘Programmed Instruction — a Prologue to What?" Phi Della 
Kappan. 44:292 (March 1963). 

•"Sec especjalJy WiJbor Schramm, et aL, Four Cate Studies of Programmed Instruc- 
ifon (New York: Fund for the Advancement of Education. 1964). 

S'* Glaser, p. 164. 
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lional materials may be used to provide material that goes beyond course 
content goals. Programmed instrurtioa can be used as the sole means of 
instruction for a course not prowded in the school’s regular curriculum, 
although this procedure is not recommended except in unusual circum- 
stances. Students pursuing independent study projects may use program- 
med materials to study for particular segments of a course. 

For remedial work. Programmed materials may be used for drill and 
practice on basic skills development. In this manner, the student can work 
on material at his own success level, and padually progress to next higher 
levels. 


Cemputer-Assisted instruction 

Throu^ the application of computer technology, instruction can 
now be Individualized to a degree hardly believed possible only a few 
j-ears ago. Stolurow, the director of the Harvard University Computer- 
Aided Instruction Laboratory, writes that; 

Computer-assisted instruction is dbtinct from media in that it is a 
potential for making instruction a truly individualized process through the 
use of a variety of media uiQtKd to support a system of instruction. 
^Vhi]e programmed instruction and language laboratories, for example, 
appear to individualize instruction, they only lake the first baby step in 
that direction. . . . Another approach is needed, and with CAI we could 
be turning a sharp corner.^ 

The two major advantages of the computer over programmed in- 
struction arc the computer’s almost infinite “memory” or information 
storage capacity, and its flexibility in selecting alternatives based on a 
learner's response. It is no longer even necessary to pro^am every con- 
tingency into the computer; given a generalized rule or theorem, computers 
can “create" problems for learners tailored to the skill level displayed. 
Several computer approaches to instruction arc in prototype production, 
and developmental work is progressing. Briefly, the present uses may be 
summarized as drill and practice, problem-solving, inquiry, and tutorial 
modes.-’ 

In anual practice, the use of computer-assisted instruction is limited 
to a few research and development centers. Stolurow maintains that, “The 


« La»Tcnce M. Stolurow. “Computer-Asuned Instniction," The Schools and the 
Chaltrnge of tnnoxaiion (New York; McGraw-Hill. Inc.. 1969). pp. ni-tTi- 
^S« “Special Report: Computer-Assisted Instniction.” in Nation's Schools, 82:49- 
70-f- (October J968). for articles by teaden ia the field oJneeming the pr««it slate 
and future prospects of computer-assisted instruction. 
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Here we should distinguish between typical classroom observations 
made by such persons as supervisoR, principals, or other teachers, and 
the research-developed systematic observation techniques made by trained 
observers. Unstructured supervisory observations may be quite precise 
in the terms of the observer, but Che observer’s terms may or may not 
be understood to mean the same thing by the observed or by other ob- 
servers. In this chapter, we use the term “systematic observation” to refer 
to observations made by trained observers using agreed upon procedures 
to record specified categories of teacher aod/or pupil behaviors as they 
occur in the classroom. 

An example of the categories of behavior used by Withah, an early 
leader in the movement, should suffice to give the reader an idea of the 
nature of what is to be observed systematically: 

1. Learner-supportive statements that have the intent of reassuring or 
commending the pupil 

2. Aceepiani and clart/ying statements having an intent to convey to the 
pupil the feeling that he was understood and help him elucidate his ideas and 
feelings 

3. ?roi/em-jtrue/«rfng statements or questions which proffer information 
or raise questions about the problem in an objective manner with intent to 
facilitate learner's problem-solving 

4. Neutral statements which comprise polite formalities, administrative 
comments, verbatim repetition of something that has already been said, with 
no intent inferable 

5. Directive or hortative statements with intent to have pupil follow a 
recommended course of action 

6. Reproving or deprecating remarks, intended to deter pupil from con- 
tinued indulgence in present “unacceptable'’ behavior 

7. Teacher self-supporting remarks intended to sustain or justify the 
teacher's position or course of action^ 

Observers using this system would classify the teacher’s verbal be- 
haviors into the seven categories which Withall saw as measures of “So- 
cial-Emotional Climate” in the classroom, if most of the teacher’s state- 
ments were coded 1 , 2, or 3, the climate was said to be “learner-centered.” 
If a majority of the recorded behaviors fell into the 5. 6. or 7 categories, 
the climate was called “teachcr-ccntercd." 

While most observation studies have sampled verbal behavior in the 
classroom, some cfforis have been made to record nonverbal behaviors, 
such as frowns, smiles, eye contact, position of near-far, and so on. Some 


S' Donald M. Mcdtey and Harold E. Mitzel. “Measuring Classroom Behavior by Sys- 
tematic Observation." Handbook o/ Rexeareh on Teaching, N. L. Gage. ed. (Skokie. 
ff(.: Rand McN'affy & Company, 1963), p. 267, citing J. Withall, "Development of a 
Technique for the Measurement of Socio-cmotional Climate in Classrooms." Journal 
ol Experiiiitnlal Education. 17:347-361 (1949). 
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„t .h= obscrvalion systems use sound records or 

and do the coding and analysis later. ^“c lassroom WM^ ^ 

rr:yterare“ui,f Zl. Ueud has produced simple. 

■’'“"^■iirrsrJ^noTwid. systematic^ 

behavior has been research oriented a ^ improve 

teachers and student teachers to “su ^ rerorted on their 

instructional practices. In this regard, ro observation 

work in training thousands of Florida teachers to use three 

systems. They stated that: 

Where the purpose has not been “ se U 

teachen with selt-improvement. u,e process of ereating 

being reduced and more attention is ^’"S E J a sense, 

or "triggerins" behaviors found on c of behaviors from wh'=h 

tional plans and strategies.** ,etcms 

Analysis of the observation desitable^dass- 

would provide the teacher "“'l,;”"™ Xce^"on demand." The Ober 
room practices which he may wish ^ following pages to illus- 
Reciprocal Category System f'P'f Ltrnetiomd behaviors to 

trate how teachers are idcntdymg spe 

broaden their repertoire of alternatives. Category 16 (student- 

Lct us say that a teacher dect k teacher behavior 

initiated) behaviors arc to be ' j-jj in Category 16? The teac cr 

are frequently followed by student be notices that 16 s 

who has had some experience nbservtng nnd T’s 

frequenUy follows I’s [Teacher ^ri The teacher who desires 

[Teacher amplifies the contribntmiB of ^1^ 5 ,„dents then plans the 

more Category 16 behaviors on the part , , concomitant re- 

kinds of sratemenu or questions seen to tr.gge 

sponsc. , , Uie impression that espetienced 

The foregoing discussion may p . cide at a point in time to u 
teachers will stand before the class an ^ certain student 

a given category of rmely. it «er, that snnple 

behavior response. 0“™°” ."T for the teacher to bnal)^= ^ 
in the 6rs. P>f he wishes. Second, there rt no 


situation and decide on 


Biowe eed SSSpS- " 

'R^re?L^.S.T™ii£ I?"). P- »■ 
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The Redprocol Cotego/y System 

CaegoryHimba ~ CoK-gory *Vumi,r 

Atslgned /4«ignerf 

to Parry 1' Description oj Verba l Behavior fa Forty 2 

1 “Warms” (ikformauzes) the ctisfATE: i I 

Tends to open up and/or eliminate the ten- 
sion of the situation; prabes or encourages 
tfa action, behavior, comments, ideas, and/or 
contributions of another; jokes that release 
tension not at tbs expense of others; accepts 
and clarifies the feeling tone of another in a 
friendly manner (feelings may be posith"e or 
negative; predicting or recalling the feelings 
of another are included) 


2 AccEiTs; Accepts the action, behavior, com- 1- 

ments, ideas, znA/ot contributions of another; 
positive reinforcement of these 

3 A-MPtmESTHE covTWBimoss OF xnother: 13 

Asks for clarification of. buQds on, and/or 
develops the action, behavior, comments, 

ideas and/or contributions of another 

4 Eucrrs: Asks a questioo or requests informa- 14 

tk)Q about the content subject, or procedure 

being considered wftb (he intent that another 
should answer (respond) 

5 Responds: Gives direct answer or response 15 

to questions or requests for infonnalion that 

are itutlaied by another; includes answers to 
one’s own questiotis 

6 Intustes; Presents facts, information, and/or 16 

opinion concerning (be content, subject, or 
procedures being considered that are self- 
inhiated; expresses one’s own ideas; lectures 
(includes rfaelOTKal questions — not intended 

to be answered) 


T Draters: Gives directions, instructions, order, 17 

and/or assignments to which another b ex- 
pected to comply 

8 Corrects: Tells anorfaer that hts answer or 18 

behavior b ina p prop r iate or incorrect 

9 “CooU" (FOR.MALIZES) THE CLIMATE: Makes 19 

statements intended to modify the behavior 

of another from an mappropriate to an ap- 
propriate pattern; may tend to create a certain 
amount of tension (t^t b, bawling out some- 
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one, use of aulhorily in order lo pin or 
maintain control of the situalton. " 

criticiTinE the opinion or ludgntent of 

S rNCE OR contusion: pauses, short perWs 
oi silence, and periods ‘"“’’S 

communication cannot he understood by 
observer 


ooserver 

. Category numbers assigned to in et»“m Son,’. 

" Category numbers assigned to Student 

guarantee that the students will j'^re is no guarantee that 

fc teacher intended it to be ^ „pected, or called for 

students will respond in Ihc yhe point is. however, lhal 

Inslruclion is not yet a push-^llon calcgones 

teachers who have been tvider range of behaviors in 

of behavior, have been observed to use 

their own teaching. . from teedbacl gained trom sys- 

Ober reported two mam bencBt j„are of hts class 

tematic observation; first, the teacher ^ controlling h'S t'””" 

room te: tching behavior; and second. , „i,h what he "knows 
room teacher behavior in ways “ . Mer 

and/or believes 10 be eneettve ''nchmg P cys,einaiic obsc 

The tremendous “'“T, ‘L,ely little new knowledge nbmt 

valion in the classroom has produ J j classroom , 

the relationship between classroom educattonal 

promise ot Ihis movement ts very t 
research and in improved instruction. 

Diieovery, Inquiry, ond Problem Sol 9 msltuclion, good 

While knowledge acquisHion IS one 

high school teaching has /jhe recent emphasis on 

meaningful problem-solving „• „es” adds the dimension of P 

ristics of discovery" and “inquiry "The 

of knowing” to the dimension erf engaged ^ 

covery as an instructional me ^ scientist or a scholar 

for himself much m the particular concern- 

formulate a generalization to P l,as written extens y 

Jerome Bruner, a learning psyc ^ Finriila 


OtNr. " 

:ducaiional Research and Develop 

33. 

I Ober, p. 9. 
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The curriculum project materials ”„y class 

egics always provide detailed ^ and ttaiaiirg before 

materials. Many times, however, teachers J the 

using the project materials, o„jary school mathematics 

teacher in using discovery meth^s 

underscores the complex nature ot t e pr • ^ 

Characteristic of the heur* am^— - 

behavior to the teacher. The teachers t po „,bjl a„d 

by rhe inferences he 'f,ht feedback which so dramatically 

r-utl:re’':et^flo:^-..-and.o.^ 

Closely related to the discovery tapto! is to inquire, 

inyniry. The method ot inquiry, as «"= ‘'™ ‘ inVctional method, 
to make inquiries, ot to ask '1““''°“' . . general questions; it ‘S 

however, inquiry is more than rhe act of a^mge^ 
the act ot asking specific kinds ^ approach^ is to present a short 
categories of response. A typical inq L ipppppt.loop film, and then 
demonstration ot a process, often on a He^apsaeted^ in the simple afflrma- 
have the learner ask questions which cm “ ask for needed new 

live or negative, or the student ““y 5 inquiry. , 

information, The student discove s too^h ns 8 y rf 

The inquiry method sometimes ,he learners 

Tweni!^ Questions. The aim ot *' Jme oT^e time in class 

ability to ask productive questions, „ ij „at possible m this 

is spL analyzing ttanscnpls ^ „a,hods. We wish to call atten- 
brief section to teach the use o , approaches. Perhaps 

.ion here primarily .0 the F'’ 1 *ion%ecomes intrinsically 
greatest potential is that ■“™"6 “ S. “• ■ • “> "■= t 

rewarding. Bruner suggests the *’yPP ^ discovering something 
one is abl ro approach learning tp a tendency for the chi d 

than learning about it, to ll^' or, more properly, he rewarded 
to work with the autonomy of scU-re 

by discovery ItseU."^* - . curriculum can be approa 

^ Obvioisly, only a portion „ rediscover fu' “ 

a matter of discovery. To as ca ^ concepts built up J P ^ 
the principles, genctalizauons, ta^. a ^ Instruction po 

scholarship is clearly impossible. The 
Stated that: 

-Eeicreb on TeaehinB 

Company, 1963), p- 
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Fortunately, the benefits of leamiog through discovery can be gained 
through relatively occasional use of this approach. Discovery situations 
placed at intervals in the sequence of each subject field can be used to 
maintain interest and illuminate meaningful presentations of other kinds — 
information and explanations provided by the teacher, reading materials, 
or films for example.®® 

We recommend this balanced approach to curriculum planrters and 
teachers in today’s high schools. 

One further point of interest to the secondary school teacher is the 
historical backg^'ound of the “recent” trend toward the heuristics of dis- 
covery. While much of the contemporary interest in discovery stems from 
the outcomes of a conference of scientists, psychologists, and educators 
held at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, in 1959, the use of discovery meth- 
ods is at least as old as Socrates. Zn a clever article in a nathaal journal. 
Johnson traces the literature of discovery through the writings of several 
prominent “educationists” of past decades, including John Dewey, H. C. 
Morrison, William C. Bagley, and others. A quotation from a 1906 text 
on teaching mathematics illustrates Johnson’s point that discovery teach- 
ing is not new: 

The heuristic method is dominated by the thought that the general 
attitude of the pupil is to be that of a discoverer, not that of a passive 
recipient of knowledge. The pupil is expected in a sense to rediscover the 
subject, though not without profit from the fact that the race had already 
discovered it .... It is the function of the teacher and the text so to 
present the things to be done, so to propose the problems to be solved 
that they require real discovery on the part of the pupil; that at the same 
lime the steps are within his power, and that he attains in the end a good 
view of the whole subject.®* 

While it can be demonstrated that the concept of discovery in the 
classroom is not new, it can also be argued that the practice of discovery 
techniques in high school classrooms is relatively rare. We recommend 
that every high school teacher familiarize himself with at least one major 
text in his field emphasizing discovery methods. 

The current popularity of discovery, inquiry, and other heuristic ap- 
proaches in the classroom has somewhat obscured the significance of the 
problem-solving approach in education. Problem-solving, as we view it, 
is central to the educational process. Problem-solving is in reality the ap- 
plication of reflective thinking to a situation. Problem-solving requires the 


»®NEA Project on Instniction, Dteiding Whai To Teach (Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1963), p. 40. 

*«Mauritz Johnson. "Who Discovered Discovery." Phi Delta Kappan, 48:122 (No- 
vember J966). citing J. W. A. Young, The Twhing of Mathematics (New York; 
Longmans, Green i Co., Inc., 1906), pp. 69-70. 
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ability .0 bring ,0 bear on a ■■problem" enough relevant infomtation, sHlis, 

and procedures to effect a solution. ^ classroom are 

one seme, many daily aettvtltes °°ai,,,feBed with 

problem-solving activities. For ‘ yfbMogy class. He speaks 

his ability to use the microscope “ “." a f „o. handling the 

to his teacher about this, who pMts om th " „[ instruc- 

adjusting mechanism ,he° appropri^'' 

tions for microscope use, finds the pp problem, 

recommended techniques. He ha ,Muencc of a problem-solving 

On a more 'formal basis the gene^ ^rc aware of a 

approach can be identified and P'f likelihood that the pro- 

gLcral problem-solving process. another. While a 

cess will be transferred from one ^ suggest that any 

problem may be attacked in a general sequence 

individual using the problem-sol i g P 
including these steps; 


ig these Steps; 

1. The learner identifies a P'‘’’’'f'" U ' n terms ne e... 

2 . The learner clariflea the pr^em, »^S i„,„™.t.on or 

3. The learner enalyzea the problem auu . 

«.if>five to the problem- of action. 


3, The learner analyzes 

other resources relative to the pro ^ jn,o a plan of action. 

1 S'=“tr'o":?,:::JSu”:^ ev.,uLs pmees, and 


results. ,.c.j ,n fit anv classroom 

These general steps can bo adapts « ® provided very helpfuU"- 
roblcm-solving situation. Many ™ j„blem-5olving 
umation to help teachers is that learning a problem 

The important point to bo ""f ' gml as solving any ^ 

alving process is as important as , -aching problem-solving tcc ^ 

cular problem. Systematic p ans throughout the ig 

hould be included in many units of worK 

urriculum. 

S, ■■problem 

„ Cameatom (New York: John W.ley 
-oinis of view of several writers. 


AddJfJanal Suggestions for Further Stud)' 

1. Adams, Raymond S., and Bruce J. Biddle, Realities of Teaching: Explora- 
tions with Video Tape. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1970. A report on the use of video tape in the analj'sis of teacher be- 
havior. Discusses the procedures used in one study and many of the 
implications from the results. 

2. Brown, B. Frank, Education by Appointment: New Approaches to In- 
dependent Study. West Nyack, N.Y.: Parker Publishing Co., 1968. The 
section on staff utilization describes the roles of the principal, the “pre- 
ceptor,” and the classroom teacher in an independent study program. 
Chap. 7 shows how small groups arc used to support the individualized 
activities of independent study. 

3. Frey, Sherman H., and Earl S. Haugen, eds., Readings in Classroom 
Learning. New York: American Book Company, 1969. Especially signifi- 
cant are B. F. Skinner’s paper on the need for teaching machines and 
John Coulson’s paper on the use of computers in individualizing instruc- 
tion. 

4. Klicbard, Herbert M., ‘The Observation of Classroom Behavior,” The fVay 
Teaching Is (Repon of the Seminar on Teaching). Washington, D.C.: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development and the Center 
for the Study of Instruction (NEA), 1966, pp. 45-76. A critical analysis 
of numerous studies of classroom behavior. Includes brief summaries of 
the major features of several systems. 

5. Knirk, Frederick O., and John W. Childs, eds.. Instructional Technology. 
New York; Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1968. A book of readings 
concerned with the integration of media into the total instructional pro- 
gram. Includes papers on information storage and retrieval, the instruc- 
tional systems concept, and teaming theory' as it relates to the use of 
media. 

6. “Projects, Packages, Programs," Educaiionai Leadership, 27:763-795 
(May 1970) . A series of articles on the use of instructional packages. The 
role of media is emphasized. 

7. Rogers, Luther R., Use of Organized Knowiedge, PROJECT IDEALS, 
Report of the Florida EducaUanal Rtseatch. and. Developixifint Council. 
Gainesville, Fla.: University of Florida. 1969. Especially relevant to the 
information in thb chapter is the discussion of the collaboration of in- 
dustry with education in producing the newer educational technology. 

8. Soar, Robert S., “Achieving Humaneness; Supporting Research,” Ifu~ 
manizing the Secondary School, Norman K. Hamilton and J. Galen 
Saylor, eds., Washington, D.C.; Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, 1969, pp. 55—78. Reviews research on teacher effective- 
ness, with emphasis on research since 1960. Concludes with discussions of 
systematic observation as a training tool and the implications from the 
research for the classroom, 

9. Tuckman, Bruce W., el al., “The Modification of Teacher Behavior: 
Effects of Dissonance and Coded Feedback,” American Educational Re- 
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lhat teacher behavior can be self-perception of his behavior, 

a teacher's observed behavior and j ^taek. 

and then making him aware of tapes were used. 

Flanders system of rnteracttnn “ S„r>nrfnry School Curcicuhm 

10. Trump, I. Lloyd, and Dclrnas F. Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 

Improocmcnl; Propocols ond ' ^all-group inslniction present 

1968. The chapters on Jroslmction. 

concise views of variable-sire greupmp or m 

11 Weisgerber, Roberr A., ed., '-'™' ” „i„e anicles on current 

"■ Zl. 111.; Rand McNally 

forms of instructional media, a P ^ 

toward implementation of the use of media. 



3iAPTER 



Team Teaching, 
Cooperative Teaching, 
and Differentiated 
Staffing 


Daring ths 19S0s and 1960s. a malUtude of coUabotaUvc Bach- 
ing arrangements began to emerge under the heading of “team teac 
As early as 1962, a survey made by the National Education Assoaa 
Project on Instruction indicated a clear trend toward an increase in 
teaching. Of the secondary schools in the survey, 5 percent repow ^* 5 
team teaching in 1956, 12 percent in 1961, and 31 percent planned 
1966.* A 1966 survey by the NaUona! EducaUon AssociaUon Research Dw- 
sion found some form of team teaching in use at the secondary level tn 
percent of the large school sj'stems (over 25,000 pupUs) reporting. 

As would be expected in any such rapidly powing innovation, ^ 
leaching was characterized by extreme variation in both definition an 
practice. The team teaching label was applied to everything from inform , 
impromptu anangemcnls belwccn two teachers combining their classes 
short-term pursuit of a common theme activity to formalized arrangemen 
with team leaders, master teachers, associate and assistant teachers, an 
teacher aides, extending over the school jxar and longer. 

A certain amount of flexibility b essential in defining any 
educational activity, but the acceptance of a loose “anything goes de 
tion of team teaching can result in ill-cooceivcd, unsound instructio 
practices in the name of innovation. Tn 1964, Shaplin expressed the con 
cem that “. . . the immature, noaraiional character of much of the litera 
ture on team teaching stands in the way of further developments. Team 


1 Project on the Instructional Program of the Public Schools, The Prinetpab 
the Schools (Washington, D.C; National Edoeatioa Association. 1962). p- le- 

2 Team Teaching," NEA Research Bulletin, 45:115 (December 1967). 
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teaching may become so meaningless that it turns into a mere fad, tran- 
sitory and ephemeral, and the inevitable disenchantment with the fad will 
mean the destruction of all its real values and future possibilities.”* 

It is our opinion that the accumulated experience with team-teaching 
innovations of the past 15 or soyTars can enable us to establish o^rational 
definitions specific enough to exclude general, peripheral, and incidental 
activities, and still be flexible enough to accommodate differing views about 
instruction and varying patterns of staff utilization. 

In this regard, we find it useful to distinguish among collaborative 
teaching efforts fay classifying them into the broad categories of 
teadimg, cooperative teaching, and diQerentiated staffing. Team teac ing 
refers to formalized agreements for sharing instructional responsibi ties or 
a particular group of students. CooperaUve teaching refers to those col- 
laborative efforts at the instructional level entered into on an informal basis 
without formal, long-term commitments. Differentiated staffing J* 
lively new term referring to the concept (hat educational S 

orders of complexity can be performed by personnel with differing leyc s 
of training and responsibility. Some team-teaching plans nay y^e 
archical and dilTtrcntiated stafling approach and mosl digerenMled staff g 
plans utilize team teaching, but the terms are not ‘ ^ 

sible to have team teaching without formal differentiated s ^ 
differentiated staffing model need not necessarily mee a -..-ojies 

team teaching. We propose to take a closer look at eac g 

of collaborative teaching in succeeding sections of this chapter. 

A Closer look ol Teem Teoehfno 

Wc use ihe lerm ".aam leaching;’ ro refe ro 
in which a minimum of two professional teac ers ar portion of 

sponsibilitjr for planning, conducting, and phrase 

the instructional program for a shared Sf°P , teaching, 

‘■formalized arrangements” is cenUal to this t^e tnm 

This means that the team members have a forma whenever con- 

plan-not just a -gentiemen’s 

venient. Formalized arrangements help g to keep the team 

tration accepts responsibility for providing p official sanc- 

siructure Intact whSt necessary. Membership on 

lion and is recognized as a par. of ''““S^^^fjimum time 
izcd arrangements is on n regnlat, E ; „ authority corn- 

duration of the team is specified. Team membecs are give 

- - ... t T..m T^achinc.” Team Teaching, 

> ludson T, Staplin, ■■Descriplbiit^jnd Harlot » 

JuUson T. Shaplo aoU Henry F. Olds, Jr, eds. tHew Tors. 

1964). p. 8. 
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tnensurate with team duties and responsibility. For example. If team 
teaching goals require a dlfferenl scheduling arrangement, the teaching 
team must hare control over enou^ of the team schedule to make flexible 
arrangements for the mse of staff and student lime. Additionally, in 
formalized arrangements, there is an obligJition to evaluate the team teach- 
ing plan on a systematic basis. 


DeHnithn and Advantages 

The definition «’e propose for team teaching specifies a membership 
of at least two professional teachers. Arrangements consisting of one pro- 
fessional teacher and one or more nonprofessional aides or assistants seems 
to us to fall more appropriately into the category of differentiated staffing. 
The interplay among professional teachers working together to make joint 
decisions is an essential element of true team teaching. Ideally, the profes- 
sional team members will have the services of teacher aides or clerical 
assistants, at least on a part-time basis. Also, ideally, all components of the 
act of teaching, that is. advanced planning, implementation of classroom 
and other learning activities, and evaluation of student progress and in- 
structional procedures, will be carried out /omf/y by meml^rs of the teach- 
ing team. Many team-teaching plans seem to us to be team-planning plans. 
There is cooperative planning and cooperative evaluation, but no combined 
effort teaching. SVe feel that there is much to be gained when teachers see 
each other teach; therefore, we add the element of joini teaefung to our 
definition of team teaching. 

Briefly staled, these are the essential elements of team teaching as 
we wew it; 

]. Formalized arrangements (official status, administrative support for 
coniinui^', assigned team membership, specified time arrangements, stated aims 
and objectives) 

2. Minimum of two professional teachers, with or without aids 

3. Joint planning, teaching and evaluating 

4. Built-in systematic evaluation of the team teaching plan 

The underlying purpose of any plan of organization for instruction is 
the most effective instruction of the learners in the instructional group- 
Proponents of team teaching agree that team teaching is not an end in 
itself, but a means toward improve teaching-learning conditions. To say 
this, however, is to say little, until the manner in which team teaching will 
improve instruction in a particular situation is specified. Most team-teach- 
ing plans aim to improve instruction by meeting a number of secondary 
goals assumed to be related to the primary goal of improved instruction. 
For example, if individualized institution is a destr^ end, the team- 
leaching plan aims to provide increased amounts of individualization. If 
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iEMTHcUcH given by specinilMs is 

team plan attempts to _ (caching as compared with 

arc certain organizational advantage Tavlof presented a set of 

regular classroom organisations. teaching. We like their statc- 

“common hypothetical advantages renresentative; and. second, 

men., firs, because i. ?r .a.emen; of .be hypo- 

because i. is icn.a.ive ra.her .ban dogma ., e 
. he.ical advan.agcs is as follows: 

Praclical and clfecive in-service cducalion Ihrough frequent .cam 
Marbed success in inducing new .eaehers in.n sehno. sydem, as a resul, 

Teacher involvcmen. in planning and developing 
of learn sliucliire . of leaders, recognilion 

■tbmugh seleclion of team , eaehers and ciecrto 
for ornstanding teachers ^ „ term large and smdl 

Because of team siructurc, Ihe abdily o. („r 

groups for iaslruction, from one Kacher 10 one 

200 sludenis . ... .aty Ihe length of insliuctional 

Because of learn slroclure, Ihe ability .0 vary 
period to suil contcnl nnd i”'"“‘ ’P" .„op and re-group frequently 

Because of learn structure, the abrirty to g r 
by achievement or ability levels develop eschange 

^ A. the elementary level, the rrbndy •» speetal .alen.., 

nilics amongsl .he .cam teachers tn 

knowledge, and .raining esebange of information 

s,„dc.;:S"2c!::;f.;a;%rphere «*^^^^^^^^^^ planning 

Improved correlation o. subjeet matter 
in team meetings mectinra identification and use 

Through team leaders and team meetmgs 
munity resource persons students in team meetings 

i„.„-«i?'ti:h^ 

Because of their ebildren’s common =«P« 
involvement of parents j^-cther for more than one sc oo y 

Because teams can be kept “f „d intellectnal 

organiaation to develop sequences of e o^e ,„d,„dual 

Improved climate of mol.vat.on because 
tity and team spirit teacher talent 

Because of ream strucrore. ‘“^“mMion,. greater s'“*“' 

Because of varied gmuprngs and prese 

. , nbeoretN.. Penpeedves far Teaebing 
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Obviously, not all ol the above-stated advantages will accrue to every 
team-teaching plan. Unfortunately, however, it is rather common practice 
for groups beginning team-teaching projects to offer long lists of supposed 
advantages as justification for initiating the project. In an excellent book 
on team teaching, Polos had this to say about the potential of team teach- 
ing: 

.... There really is no limit to the possibilities to team teaching, and 
perhaps this is its greatest advantage. It creates an experimental mood, 
and teaching becomes a way of manipulating a variety of sources for 
learning. In short, it docs what we all hope sound education should do, 
and that is encourage the student to assume the responsibility for his own 
education.® 

The naive expectation that any of the potential advantages of team 
teaching will automatically become actual advantages can block the sound, 
systematic planning required to make possible the realization of many of 
the potential advantages. As an illustration, take the statement that team 
teadiing will “encourage the student to assume responsibility for his own 
educaUon.” It is altogether possible that any given team-teaching plan 
could provide such specialized teacher help and such supportive guidance, 
the students might in (act be encouraged to rely heavily on their very 
competent teachers. Therefore, U a team-teaching project cxpecu student 
self-responsibility to be a product of the plan, specific procedures for 
developing self-initiated, scU-dircctcd learning will need to be included in 
the plan. 

The same can be said of any other "claimed” advantage for team 
teaching. For instance, “more regular use of a wider variety of educational 
media and instructional materials” is frequently listed as potential advan- 
tage of teai?i teaching, because it is assumed that resources can be allocated 
more efficiently to a group of three, four, or five teachers than to each of 
three, four, or five individuals. Thb assumption is likely to prove false, 
however, unless there is a written plan for assigning an inventory of media 
and materials to a team. Whenever possible, the materials should be housed 
in close proximity to the teaching team. Additionally, the school library or 
instructional materials center staff members should be assigned as “affiliate 
team members” and occasionally should attend team planning sessions. 
Record keeping procedures should be instituted for documenting the 
amount of use and the nature of the use of materials. 

Each potential advantage of team teaching makes different demands 
for adjustments and commitments of the school system using the plan, and 


8 Nicholas C. Polos, The Dynamia of Team Teaching (Dubuque, Iowa: William 
C. Brown Company, Publishers. 1965). p. 87. 
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persons involved in team-teaching efforts can wisely spend some time 
thinking together about ways of iiuuring that the alleged advantages will 
become actual advantages. 

Implementation of team teaching requires decisions to be made con- 
cerning leadership patterns, scheduling priorities, limits of authority and 
responsibility, management of resources, and many other related ra^tters- 
Controversy can arise as these questioas are settled. No authoritative 
best answers are available, but the following discussion may help school 
staffs resolve these issues: 


H/erarehie or Cooperofive leodershfp? 

Basically, the pattern of leadership in team teaching is either hierar- 
chic or cooperative. The hierarchic model has a designated status ea er 
who may receive a salary supplement or equivalent recognition or is 
administrative and leadership duties. There may be several ° 

rank on the team, such as team leader or master teacher, ^ ' 

associate teacher, assistant teacher, apprentice teacher, intern tear 
teacher aide. The hierarchic team has the definite advantage fix g 
responsibility for the administration and 
Coordination with other teams and with school ^ 

when the locus of control is administratively fixed. A furt er . J 
the hierarchic plan is that it creates a “career pattern T, 

level. A teacher docs not have to “move up" out of the c 
given recognition and reward for spedal ^ 

greater responsibilities for leadership. Hierarchic team s ru ^ j 

weU in schL districts having a relative balance 

inexperienced teachers, and in school districts with ^ J increments or 

uizing “superior” teaching through “career teacher s ry 
summer curriculum improvement employment. 

One objection tolhe bierartc model “ n„"’rimrc.t“ 
placed on the routine, administrative duties rat cr . ,ean, leader 

functions of the teacher. Also, in some of the car y i ’„der” which at- 
or master teacher was synonymous with * 
tributed an unacceptable hierarchy to certain types o 

The cooperative or emergins "Jjf'aSr member nssuming 

''•sions the team as an association of equai^ qualified person 

responsibility for those functions for which he is ® .j .. jypg jeam* 
on the teem’ This pattern is increasingly known as 'C n, 

ing. Synergetic is derived from the Greek or coordinator 

sj-ncrgetic model, one team member may serve a . managed, 

to see that meetings are schedoled and necessary rnunnes 
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nie position may be rotating, or a mcmbcf of the team with an aptitude 
and a liking for management functions may serve permanently. 

Interdhc’iplinary or Ssngh Subjeef Ttaming 

Secondary schools in general have a school subject orientation. 
Though this is often decried, it cannot be denied that secondary schools do 
have an important responsibility to see that the principles and methods of 
the major disciplines arc available to students. The interdisciplinary learn 
pattern, combining two or more teachers of separate subjects, attempts to 
promote communication, coordination, and cooperation among subject 
matter specialists, so that students benefit from instruction planned by 
specialists, but lacking the fragmentation which characterizes many depart- 
mentalized plans. The interdisaplinary team may consist of two or three 
teachers from closely related areas with the primary goal of correlating 
learnings from the disciplines. Or the team may consist of four, five, or 
more teachers from as many separate areas, with the priority goal of 
coordinating the schedules of students to provide flexibility and individuali- 
zation of instruction. In spite of obvious potential advantages, interdisci- 
plinary teaming is extremely difficult in practice. Unless the specific 
objectives are clearly stated, confusion rather than cooperation will be the 
result. Also, there is the danger in correlated units that one subject will be 
overemphasized at the expense of another. The synthesis sought among all 
areas may force an artificial or inappropriate sequence on imporiani prin- 
ciples in a given discipline. 

Single-subject teams, on (he other hand, do foster depth in the indi- 
vidual discipline. Diagnostic tests and individual prescriptions for con- 
tinuous pupil progress arc more feasible. The single-subject team provides 
an in-service opportunity for less experienced teachers on the team. The 
obvious disadvantage is the compartmcnialization of learning which may 
easily occur in departmentalized approaches. 

Although significant changes in the functions and curricula of second- 
ary schools may result in radically different staffing patterns in the future, 
it can be anticipated that secondary schools will continue for some time to 
have the dual responsibility for developing skill in the organized disciplines 
and for promoting a sense of interrelatedness among them. Every teacher 
should belong to one group comniitfed to developing depth and breadth in 
a particular field of scholarly inquiry. Some plan of instruction should also 
be included for the purpose of going beyond and cutting across discrete 
subject lines. Some schools may achieve both these ends through the use of 
single subject teams with coordinated curriculum planning. Others may use 
interdisciplinary teams, or a combination of both. Whatever the decision, a 
systematic, cooperative approach is becoming characteristic of secondary 
school organization. 
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The Problem of the Aeeeyneus Sledenl 

When students move W ‘“rrf C mayt 

vidual-study laboratories to ... any riven student’s 

confusion about who has primary re .gathers have pupils in large- 

program. Also, In some for a tew 

group settings, or they may s„cl. a situation, it is 

weeks duration in a special phase o anonymity and transience, 

easy for students to cApericnce a feeling of must 

Also in plans with ncAihlc ^ j, all times, for reasons 

be responsible for the whereabo assiening each student his 

of safety and legal J,i,erc students have contacts with 

or her “own” teacher is very ®P to handle, but a systematic 

several teachers. This is not a dt P j^oown to all involved, 

plan should be adopted by the school and made known 


The Problem of Time for Planning ^ 

Effective team-teaching planning. Tmagnalive 

ning. Additionally, teachers need ^ common planning 

use rf large groups. Individual lettning time needed, 

periods tor team members can provi requires close 

Scheduling adequate planning .^'trmion and the teaching team, 
cooperation between the smaU modules, vanable 

Ma^ innovative sehedolmg “hedulel and the like are bemg 

length modules, alternate <1“);;“^ Snal six or seven equal length 
used to break the strangle hold of ’ J' j computers in the schedidmg 
period day. Some school P'f ' “„a®rd size groups ol P-P* “ 
process. Bloc* scheduhns of offers scheduling lleAibility 

Lmof teachers lor several combined penoo 

in some schools. . scheduling responsibility for a ^ 

When a teaching team “P™ *, ermine length of periods rmher 

block of time, instructional of scheduling requues great 

than administrative bell aya'^'-Jr , uacliers involved, 
patience and cooperation on the part 

The Problem of Appropt.ole j .^^^elional groups 

Some team-teariiiog P'”"' “"^"Xry no. M *= m 

reached in standard o 
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faculties is a new attitude about the use of space. Rearrangement of desks 
in a standard classroom, occasional use of space in corridors, use of the 
cafeteria; these are very common partial solutions tried by teachers. Two 
essential space requirements for most successful team plans are (1) a 
common team planning area, and (2) easy access to an information- 
resources center. 


The Problem of Teacher Troming 

Few teachers have had either training or experience in working in 
team-teaching arrangements. The complex nature of decision-making, 
human relations, and communications problems have been underestimated 
in most team plans. Teachers need professional training in small-group 
dynamics and group instructional strategies. Traditional teacher-training 
experiences have emphasized the personal autonomy of the classroom 
teacher in making final instructional decisions for individual students. 
Needed are more teacher-training programs which include opportunities for 
anal)'s3s, study and practice of principles and techniques of group planning, 
joint decision-making, and cooperative action. These programs are begin- 
ning to appear in increasing numbers.* 

One promising approach to the problem of team-teacher preparation 
>$ a cooperative consortium between teacher-training Institutions and school 
systems using team teaching. Both preservice and in-service training pro- 
grams can be developed with mutual advantages. Teacher-education stu- 
dents, as a part of their regular instructional program, may be assigned 
regular periods of lime as student assistants to leaching teams. The staff 
resources of the teacher-training institution can be made available for 
seminars and practica to analyze and study the new demands made by 
team teaching. 

When teachers are aware of the demands of team teaching, it is very 
likely that they will be able to meet these demands if they see team teaching 
as a desirable means of achieving their instructional goals for bo^’s and 
^rls. The varied leadership roles place new demands on the professional 
skills of teachers. The ieam leader must schedule and direct team-planning 
sessions, coordinate the work of several professional and nonprofessional 
staff members, see that materials and resources are available at the proper 
place and time, and ensure that appropriate evaluative procedures are fol- 
lowed. Sometimes the team leader is responsible for observing teachers and 
making supervisory judgments. In addition to these or similar duties, the 
team leader must plan and teach clasra. 


* For a further discussion of teacher preparaUoo for team teaching see Glen Heathers, 
“Team Teaching and the Educational Reform Movement." Team Teaching, Judson T. 
Shaptin and Henry F. Olds, Jr., eds. (New York; Harper & Row. Publishers, 1964). 
pp. 362-367. 
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The degree of formal team sMcture may vary f"”" 1“ 
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Pattern A: The singU-discipUne specialization team. Two or more teachers 
from a single subject area, with their students, form a team for one or 
more scheduled classes on a continuing basis. Most formal team plans will 
include a minimum of three teachers. The maximum size of a team may 
vary, but few will include more than five full-time professional members. 

Team leadership may be designated on a hierarchical basis or may 
rotate on a chairmanship-type basis. Typically, an active team of three or 
more professional staff members vnl! have the part-dme services of a 
teacher aide. The teachers have a common planning time daily. Increas- 
ingly, student teachers are being included in the team structure as junior 
but participating members. This is an excellent preservice opportunity for 
student teachers, and experience has shown that student teachers make 
valuable contributions to team teaching. 

Pattern A permits easy p’ouping and regrouping of students with 
different teachers on the team according to special interests and needs. 
This pattern also allows teachers (o specialize in depth in one or more areas 
within the subject discipline. A simple example of this pattern would be an 
English team, consisting of three English teachers and 90 or so students. 
One of the teachers would serve as resource specialist for language study, 
another would lead in the literature study, and the other teacher would 
specialize in composition. Each teacher might be primarily responsible for 
insinicling one-third of the student membership, but might work with other 
students in the team as special needs arose, or as special units of instruc- 
tion were planned, At times, one teacher might give a presentation in his 
specialty to the total group with his colleagues assisting in the follow-up. 
Many variations of this plan exist in practice. The following illusiration 
shows the major features of Pattern A. 

Pattern A is a flexible plan and b relatively easy to implement. 
Teachers can begin by using familiar procedures, and make changes as 
they become more confident in team-leaching arrangements. This {rfan does 
not require special building facilities. Also, since this team is within a single 
department, administrative matters arc more easily maM-gcable, 

Pauern B: Variable size instructional group team. Pattern B teams are 
organized with instructional groups ranging in size from project groups of 
one to 15 students up to large lecture groups of 60 to 150 or more stu- 
dents. Pattern B teams are commonly known as Trump Plan teams. The 
Trump Plan of large-group instruction, smalj-discussion groups, and indi- 
vidual-study projects is dbcussed in some detail in Chapter 10. 

Although there are many variations of the Trump Plan team, they all 
include large-group, small-group, and independent study. The Trump Plan 
team may be either single-disci^ine or interdisciplinary. The student mem- 
bership may consist of students in the same grade, or it may include 
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Figure 17. Pattern A? Sing(e*di'«iplme speciolisotion. 


Students across grade lines. A typical example of a Pattern B team would 
be a Icmr-member science team with approximaieJy i20 students, one balf- 
time assistant teacher, and a teacher aide. The teacher-Jecturer (typically 
the team leader) gives a presentation*demonstrafion to the total group of 
students in the team. After the lecture, 80 students work iadivMuaUy, or in 
pairs, on an independent study project, with one of the team teachers 
available as a resource person. The remaining 40 siudents divide into small 
groups of 12 ro 15 (o meer with a teachcr-discussicm leader for further 
discussion of concepts introduced in the large-group presentation. The 
advantages and limitations of variable size group insiructiou are discussed 
in Chapter 10. Table 23 summarizes ibc types of activities and facilities 
typically associated with team iosinicUon in differing size groups. Figure 18 
shows a typical organizational structure of a representative Pattern B team. 

Patient C — T/ie interdisciplinary team. Teachers from separate subject 
areas are teamed to improve correlation of learnings among the several 
fields of study. A usual plan is to team En^h and social studies twchers 
or mathematics and science teachers to pronrote better itiie^attoo ol 
related areas. Another plan teams such basic academic areas as English, 
mathematics, science, and social studies. This p3an b frequently used 
in the middle school and ia junior hi^ school. At the high schc«l level, 
Pattern C teams are most active oa the planning level. Organizational 
matters, such as flexible scheduling, fidd trips, shared tesouttes, and the 
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Tefate 23. Teom InsUuclion— Reprejentalive Ac<«v5ttes. 


Croups 

Representative Activitier 

Facilities 

Large 

Groups 

75-150 

Providing background concepts 
for new unit. Focusing on basic 
ideas of a Unit. Testing, using 
written instrumeiits. Summa- 
rizing 

A room (or for specific in- 
stances, an outdoor area) of ap- 
propriate size, equipped audio- 
visually, allowing adequate 
lighting and acoustics. 

Small 

Groups 

12-16 

A high degree of student in- 
voWement in discussitm, ques- 
tioning, problem solving, and 
analyzing concepts presented in 
any of the variable size groups. 

Small classrooms, or space 
separated from other facilities, 
where discussion can occur free 
from outside interruptions. 

Study 

Groups 

1-30 

Reading or writing, both 
teacher-assigned and student- 
initiated. Viewing films, vide«>- 
tapes. Listening. Reviewing. 

Areas especially fumbhed for 
individual study with ilexibility 
for some group interchange, 
equipped for individual and 
group use of audiovisual equip- 
ment. 

Laboratory 

Groups 

10-20 

Student involvement in activi- 
ties using materials and equip- 
ment. 

Special facilities in the appro- 
priate subject matter areas. 

Project 

Groups 

I-I5 

Allowing project work by Indi- 
viduals or groups in areas of 
specific interest to the students. 
Usually student-initiated. 

Work areas equipped with 
enough flexibility to allow a 
variety of activities. 


Source: Developed by Milton Diehl. Univcnliy of Florida, College of Education. 


like can be haad{ed eSicteaCty at the team planaiag level. Cross-depart- 
mental units of instruction can be developed, and independent study 
projects combining elements of several disciplines can be conceptualized. 
Interdisciplinary teams may use lljc variable size instructional group of 
Pattern B. Leadership can be cither hierarchic or synergetic. 

An interdiscipUnary team plan used at the Azusa, California, High 
School, in the Claremont Team Teaching Program, illustrates the common 
characteristics of this pattern. The team operation was described in an 
interim report in these words: 

Azusa Team Two teachers in En^tsh and worid history combined 
their efforts in teaching the study sfcais of outlining, summarizing, and 
note-taking. To promote accuracy and excellence of written work, history 
essay tesu were corrected by the Englbh teacher. The faculty team 
united ia an effort to teach the research paper; The mechanics we/e 
taught in English, the topics taken from world history and geometry, and 
the papers graded in Englbh and history. For their contribution to a unit 
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School. 1962), pp- 
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The Future af Team Teoehhg 

Although rooted in earlier historical antecedents, the team-teaching 
movement is a contemporary development. The term “team teaching ’ was 
not listed in The Education Index until 1957-1959 (Volume II). Other 
cooperative organizational arrangements have appeared briefly on the 
educational scene only to disappear without leaving a trace. A notable 
case is the Cooperative Group Plan developed by James F. Hosic in the 
early 1930s. Shaplin, writing about the antecedents of team teaching, had 
this to say about the Hosic Plan: 

If the Cooperative Group Plan were in existence today, it would be called 
team teaching; in fact, it would be considered an outstanding plan in 
terms of its carefully detailed planning and its clear objectives. Curiously, 
though the plan was adopted for a time in Nfew York City Schools, it 
appeared to have very little impact on the educational scene. The reasons 
for this arc not clear because of a paucity of published literature, but it 
is clear that the plan came before its time.”* 

The key phrase in the above passage is . . that the plan came 
before its time." Today’s team-leaching movement Is a part of contem- 
porary society’s trend toward ever greater spedaltzaiion and the consequent 
need for pooling specialties in a common effort. The exponential increase 
in new knowledge, the complexity of newer technologies, and the increasing 
use of teams of experts in all aspects of modem life help establbh a 
climate of readiness for team teaching in secondary schools. In his analysis 
of antecedents of team teaching, Shaplin writes; 

Will team teaching in its various forms follow the fate of past projects 
which have challenged the traditional organization of the American 
schools and the teaching profession? Our analysis suggests that the times 
arc different, that the impetus and technology for change along with 
broad societal participation of both laymen and specialuts in other fields 
has sufficient force and support to bring about lasting innovation. Of 
Itself, as a way of merely organizing teacben to work together, team 
leaching would perhaps be do^ed. But, linked as it is with other major 
directions of change, team teaching may make a sustained and perma- 
nent contribution to the improvement of cducalbn.** 

We tend to agree with Shaplin's analysis. Team teaching has emerged 
as a prominent feature in seconi^ry schools. The character of teaching and 
the role of the tezcher are influenced by the team^eaching movement even 
in those schools without formal team-teaching plans. The image of the 
teacher as a lone individual making all professional decisions for his class- 


10 Judson T. Shaplin. “Antecedents of Team Teaching." Team Teaching, Judson T- 
Shaplin and Henry F, Olds. Jt„ eds. (New York; Harper and Row. 1964). p. 50- 
Shaplin, pp. 55-56. 
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room is changing toward an image 

acting with other professionais, supported by s „l,Y*al 

Teachers’ daiiy schedules, 

plants are increasingly reflecting a tre , F nggj for making 

Teacher-preparation programs ^ ^ J in-service workshops 
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Combining related topics in separate subject areas. Teachers in separate 
subject areas can capitalize on natural relationships between subjects by 
developing common reading lists, shared projects and reports, and joint 
showings of films and the like- A typical example would be an English 
teacher and a social studies teacher planning the joint study of the literature 
and life style of a period with historical and political developments of the 
period. In a study of the American Revolutionary period, students might 
read earlier and later drafts of the Declaration of Independence and specu- 
late on the political concept of compromise. A study of biographies of the 
framers of the document would lead to an understanding of the nature of 
point of view, bias, and selecih'ity as principles of composing. The in- 
fluence of lives of individuals on a nation’s destiny is a discussion topic for 
both literature and history. Reading assignments, discussion periods, report 
sessions, role playing, dramatizations, and written reports could be com- 
bined and used in both classes. The cooperating teachers may wish to 
exchange classes or combine classes for occasional sessions. &heduliog 
such classes at the same or in succeeding periods is a simple expedient to 
facilitate such flexibilicy. 

Thematic approach combining several areas. Teachers in separate subject 
areas come together to plan a combioed unit based on a theme appearing 
In different manifestations in each subject. This approach is seen most 
clearly when art, music, home economics, and industrial arts teachers plan 
activities in each area around an agreed-upon theme, concept, or organizing 
center such as design, texture, harmonics, mood, tone, balance, and form. 
The separate subject approach may be followed in most of the school 
curriculum, with only occasional cooperative teaching units used to demon- 
strate the interdisciplinary nature of all of man’s endeavors, and to gjve 
students practice in synthesizing learnings from separate disciplines. The 
subject department plan of organization followed by most high schools 
makes long-term interdisciplinary team teaching difficult Planned use of 
the thematic approach to cut across departmental lines may promote the 
concept of correlation without losing the benefits of discipline spedaUzation 
during the latter hi^ school years. The core curriculum movement of the 
forties and fifties*- provided many illustrations of effective interdisciplinary 
correlation in a sin^c classroom. Cooperative teaching expands the number 
of people planning together to foster the integration and correlation among 
disciplines. 


*SFor a background on the major features of core programs see Harold B. Afberty 
and Elsie J. Alberty, Re-organizing the High School Curncuium, 3d cd. (New York: 
C^owell-Collier and MacmUlan, Inc., 1962), pp. 204—230. 

William hf. Alexander and Emmett L. WilKanss, “Materials from Project Engfish 
Centers." Education News, 2:13 (Marah 18, 1968), 
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interests or achievements, full- or part-time status, and willingness to 
assume leadership and coordination responsibilities. 

The concept of di{}erentiated staffing assumes a hierarchy of leaching 
roles requiring different skills and different levels of responsibility. In a 
differentiated staffing plan, teachers may be assigned on the basis of par- 
ticular specialties such as large-group lecturer, small-group leader, labo- 
ratory technician, independent study coordinator; or the assignment may 
be based on a level of responsibility such as team leader, master teacher, 
associate teacher, assistant teacher, staff teacher, and intern teacher. Of 
course, many schools have always employed a certain number of teacher 
specialists such as remedial reading teachers. Differentiated staffing is an 
expansion of this existing practice to include new professional and sub- 
professional positions on the school staff. 

In conducting a statewide feasibility study of team teaching for the 
Florida Department of Education. Frinks proposed the following essential 
elements: 

1. Levels of Instrucilonal responsibilities that would identify and respond 
to specific performance objectives for instructional personnel (minimum of 
three levels) 

2. Salary differentials that are commensurate with levels of instructional 
and organizational responsibilities 

3. Individualized Instructional progratns that would reflect the needs of 
individual students 

4. Time flexibility facilitated by flexible scheduling which will result in 
better application of instructional alternatives 

5. Instructional support system which would provide both human (auxil- 
iary) and nonhuman (media and maletiah) resources 

b. /nstruef/onai personnel involvement in the decision-making process 
relevant to their instructional responsibilities 

7. Flexible use of physical facilities which would allow for necessary 
variations in instructional programs'* 

The current interest in differentiated staffing is a direct outgrowth of 
team-teaching plans which utilize team leaders, master teachers, teacher 
aides, and other paraprofessional employees. The traditional design of 
school organization consisting of classrooms of approximately equal size 
housing 30 pupils and one teacher is changing rapidly. The Increased 
specialization in contemporary society is having an effect on the educa- 
tional system. Differentiated staffing is an attempt to systematize some of 
the related developments which have been occurring in education during 
the last decade and a half. 


Marshall Frinks, “A Working Paper to Siimulate Thinking about Differential Sufl- 
ing." 3d draft (Tallahassee, Fla.: Florida Department of Education, mimeographed. 
n.d.). p. 1. 
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6. Adherence to individual differences in teaching styles, rates of growth, 
and performance. 

7. Key assumption; that good teachers can perfonn at a high level 
regardless of class size. It is argued that parents would rather have children in 
large classes with an outstanding teacher even part of the time than in small 
classes with a marginally competent teacher. The outstanding teacher would be 
responsible for the education of more students.*’ 

Freeing the professional teacher from routine housekeeping tasks in 
order that he may concentrate on guiding learning activities of students has 
been one of the reasons behind the use of paraprofessionals in higji school. 
The differeniiated-staffing movement goes beyond providing assistance for 
teachers — it differentiates among teachers on the basis of performance and 
position in a hierarchy. Such differentiation may be an opportunity for in- 
creased professionalism, or it may be an opening for bureaucratic stagna- 
tion. The differentialed-stafhng concept is extremely complex. What is 
involved is nothing less than a redefinition of the role of teaching. Every 
professional teacher is obliged to keep informed about the Issues and 
developments in this period of experimentation and change. 

PofenthI Prebltms of Offforentiefod Staffing 
As we analyse the eraergjag literature of differentiated staffing, we see 
several common issues of special significance for teachers. Some of the 
problems which should be anticipated arc discussed below. 

Teachfr-pupil ratio. Some differentiated-staff plans decrease the number 
of certified personnel on a school staff in order to afford a larger number 
of total staff members. The proposed Utah plan for differentiated staffing 
illustrates this point. Under the heading of StaQ Structure, the proposal 
states: 

The proposed new system wflt employ fewer professional teachers. The 
icachcr-pupil ratio will be increased to possibly 45 to 50 students to one 
teachec. The «afl salary rswro-ies will ^ redaployed to add the needed 
lechniebns, clerks, assistants, tutors, and aides that will comprise the staff 
structure of the new instructional system.** The basic alternatives are 
(1) higher paid, skilled professional teachers, augmented by other staff 
services, and a larger number of pupils, or (2) the usual teacher-pupil 
ratio without the extra services and increased compensation. The final 
answer must be based on evidence of student groHih and at this time, the 
evidence is not in. It is important, however, that differentiated staffing 


>r Robert D. Bhacrman. cotnprier. A Study Outline on Diperrntiated Staffing. QUEST 
Report No. 2. (VVaihington. D.C : American Federation of Teachers, errea 1969). 
pp. 3-4. 

t*A fropoied Framework for Developing a f(ew injiructional 5>Jfem (Utah State 
Department of Education, mimeograpbed. lul.), p tl. 
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Incomplete librai>'*medja center 

Student reluctance to assume responsibaity for learning.*® 

Undoubtedly, both successes and failures with this innovation tvill be 
reported. The important point for teachers from the above evaluation is 
that the evaluation identified the cmerpng problems. The staff was then 
able to recommend wa)^ of overcoming the problem or proposing alter- 
native staffing arrangements. We feel that this is a valid way to test out 
innovations in the high school. 

Typical Patterns of Differentiated Staffing 

The differentiated-staffmg movement is still young and is assuming 
many forms. It is possible, howes’cr, to discern common features shared by 
most of the plans. A typical differentiated plan consists of a minimum of 
three and a maximum of five levels of classroom personnel. All of the 
plans include use of both professional and paraprofcssional personnel. 
Most of the plans have some form of team organization, and all of the 
plans are bas^ on a differentiated salary schedule. The diagram in Figure 
19 illustrates the major features of a lypeal differeotiated-staJEog plan. 

We feel that the concept of differemiated staffing can be used to solve 
some of the persistent problems of education. We feel that a career pattern 
which allows competent professionals to retain classroom instructional 
roles is worthy of attention and study, and we predict that varying forms of 
differentiated staffing will become established practice in many high schools 
in the 1970s. 

ImpUeotlens for Beginning Teachers 

The team-teaching and diffcrcoliatcd-staffing developments discussed 
in this chapter are brin^g about a new conceptualization of the role of 
high school teacher. No longer is it sufficient for the prospccti^'c teacher 
merely to be knowledgeable in bis subject areas and skffied in instruefionat 
procedures; he must also possess new skills and techniques for working 
with professional and paraprofcssional staff colleagues. As the profes- 
sionalization of teaching increases, the preparation programs, certification 
requirements, emplcjment and assignment practices, and salaries and pro- 
motion polides can be expected to change. The picture of the lugh school 
teacher as an isolated professional in lus classroom with his students is 
already chanpng. The high school teacher of the future will have shared 
responsibility with other professionals for making instructional d«nsions for 
individual students. At times, the hi^ school teacher will be in a sub- 
ordinate status, following instructions of a more experienced, more highly 
trained professional specialist At otl^ times, the teacher wUl have the 


En^h, pp. J-5. 
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Additional Suggestions for Further Study 

1. Allen. Dwight, ct at., “Preparation and Utilization of Paraprofessionals in 
Schools,” Reality and Relevance, 1969 Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education. Washington, D.C.: AACTE, 1969, 
pp. 113-128. An address by Dwi^t Allen and the responses from five 
panel members stressing the rationale for differentiating the roles of the 
staff in education and, specifically, the contributions paraprofessionals can 
make. Allen stresses a variety of means for the training of professionals 
and paraprofessionals. 

2. Anderson, Robert H., Teaching in a Worid of Change, New York: Har- 
court, Brace & World, Inc., 1966. A view of team teaching beginning 
with the antecedents of the current movement and concluding with a 
summary of many of the advantages of team teaching. The chapter that 
discusses the use of paraprofessionals does so in the context of a broader 
view of all the people who work with teachers. 

3. Bhaerman, Robert D., "Education’s New Dualisms,” Quest Paper on 
Paraprofessionals and Professionalism (No. 8). Washington, D.C-: Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, c.1969. A brief, but informative paper that 
presents the functions of the paraprofessional as they relate to the instruc- 
tional program, thus viewing the paraprofessional as more than just a 
clerical aide. 

4. Chamberlin, Leslie J., Team Teaching: Organ/tofion and Administration. 
Columbus, Ohioj Charles E. Merrdl Books, Inc., 1969. A “beginner’s” 
view of the establishment and operation of a team-teaching program. 
Frequent use of “breves,” concise illustrations of the major concepts, aid 
the reader in understanding thb topic. 

5. Cunningham, Myron, Project Ideals: Staff Selection, Education and Utilh 
zation. Gainesville, Fla.: Florida Educational Research and Development 
Council, 1970, A thorough summary of information on differentiated 
staffing, use of paraprofessionals, and team teaching. Reviews the literature 
in these areas. 

6. Franklin, Marian Pope, ed.. School Organization: Theory and Practice. 
Skokie, HI.: Rand McNally & Company, 1967. Chapters eight and ten 
consist of readings in the areas of the theory of team teaching and the 
existing team-teaching practices at the secondary school level. The article 
by Harold Davis, "Planning for Team Teaching,” is especially helpful. 

7. Hunt, Paul, ed., Troutt Letters. Chicago, 111,: Science Research Associates, 
Inc. A scries of biweekly letters published from October 9, 1967, through 
July 1, 1968, covering a broad range of topics exploring the team-teaching 
concept. See also issue #15 of SRA’s Baden and Maurer Letters, con- 
cerned with the use of Auxiliary Personnel. 

8. "Micro Team Teaching.” (Final report on research on a simulated team- 
teaching program.) LaCrossc, Wise.: Wisconsin State University. (Mimeo- 
graphed) A report on a 1967-1968 project to provide preservice teachers 
with experience working in team-teaching situations. Although this par- 
ticular project pertained to an elementary school setting, the program 
described could be used at the secondary level. 
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1 . Urbanization and melropofitanism 

3. The impact of technology on society 

4. Biomedfcs, genetic alterations, and genetic counseling 

5. Pollution and control of man’s environment 

6. Moral pluralism and shifts in Ihc American ethos 
1 . Shifts in occupational patterns 

8. The rise of big government 


The data available regarding what is and what is anticipated in these 
areas suggest to us the following implications for the high school of tomor- 
row: 


1. The curriculum should include the systematic study of knowledge 
related to these arras and of the issues to be resolved about them. 

2- Increases in the population coupled with probable increase in the 
amount of schooling per individual and in the cost of better education will 
require sharply increased financial support of education — the high school will 
be more expensive and will have to account more carefully for its costs. 

3. Population increases coupled with changes in work and income needs 
of the working-age population indicate the necessity of better guidance and 
preparation for work at various educational levels, including the high school. 

4. The high school program should include appropriate analysis of the 
social changes and problems created by further population growth; and as a 
population center itself the school should facilitate artd demonstrate effective 
techniques of cooperative living and learning in an “anlhiir type of population 
arrangement. 

5. The urban high school should lessen rather than deepen the social 
gap between the inner city and suburban societies. 

6. The high school should utilize educational technology to facilitate 
the teacher’s concentration on work with individual pupils. 

7. The hi^ school program should emphasize the development of social 
values that enable men to use their technological and scientific knowledge for 
humane purposes. 

8. Occupational trends and career opportunities which exist or may 
come to exist in relationship to social change in these areas should be included 
in the high school curriculum. 

9. Family life education should have high priority in the high school 
curriculum. 

10. The high school should help students to set and maintain standards 
for individual behavior that recoprize the rights of other persons. 

Jl. The government of the individual high school should involve the 
students and their parents and lay people from within the community served; 
the limitations of this school govemmcnl in relation to external controls should 
be clearly defined. 

12, High school organization should facilitate student participation in 
community activities related to educational goals. 

13. The high school program should provide balanced attention to the 
objectives of education for citizenship, for personal development, for continued 
learning, and for work, for all students. 
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1. There would be no fafliuc or double promotion. 

2. “Special education” and "remedial work” would cease to 
exist. 

3. Annual promotion would become a thing of the past. 

4. There would be no dropouts. 

5. Compensatory education would terminate. 

6. Report cards and marks would vanish.* 

2. Instruction should emphasize the processes and skills of learning 
and problem solving as distinguished from the storage of information. 

3. The educational process should make optimum use of the re- 
sources of the school staff and faeflity, the community, and the avaflable 
technology of education. 

4. Instruction must include the diagnosis of where the student is 
as instruction begins and proceeds. 

5. InstnKtion should be characterized by such major features as 
use of a variety of irutructional materials and strategies; focus on the 
individual learner's progress; reference to established teaming principles; 
and Sezible grouping and scheduling procedures. 

6. The educational process should be regarded by all concerned as 
potentially powerful, and planned and executed carefully. 

7. The learner should be as fully involved as possible in definiag 
his leamiog objectives, choosing attd directing bis curriculum and tn- 
structiona! options, and evaluating hts progress. 

S. The learner’s positive fediogs toward himself and bis school 
should be sought for their significant influence on his learning; Fleming's 
report of his recorded interv'tews with high school students suggests 
important criteria for planning the high school of tomorrow-: 

We Kcnr to be respected. "Too often our teachers treat us 
like dirt. They laugh at us, they ignore us, they do not recognize 
that we too have opinions.” 

We trani to be involved. "School is so dull and we never do 
anything except follow directions and do our assignments. We have 
no opportunity in most classes to work except to listen to the 
teacher, to do our assignments, and to prepare for tests. Wc would 
like to do special studies, do some research make things, and have 
more responsibUily." 

We vant to leant something that is important. “Why do they 
spend so much time on stupid things? WTjy do they think that get- 
ting ready for college ts so important? How will we ever use the 
'stuir they teach us? Why do wc have to learn the same thing?”* 


- Shane, p. 391. 

® Robert S. ncming. “Needed; Greater Stnxfeiii rnvolvemeat," Chap. 10 ia Wiliam 
M. Al exan d e r, ed.. The High School of the Future: A Memorial to Kimball Wiles 
(Columbus. Ohio: C3nrics E. MemU Books. Inc., 1969), pp. 131-132. 
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Much of ihc student activism, unrest, or rebelliousness prevalent in 
the secondary schools in recent )'cars is the product of this serious failure 
to really develop programs geared to the growth and developmental needs 
of young people of the community. Whatever one’s views may be on the 
validity and appropriateness of student activism, it must be recogniEcd 
that something is wrong and that many pupils today are not satisfied with 
their program of secondary education. Many educators have demanded 
“relevancy” in the secondary school program. But it should be obvious to 
any thoughtful student of the subject that relevance is and must be a 
private matter, an individual thing that stems from each person’s own in- 
terests, needs, concerns, capabilities, aspirations, and talents. Relevancy 
indeed requires individualization of the program of the school, and the 
curriculum will not be made relevant simply by introducing a new unit 
on sex education in a biology or social problems course, or by playing 
folk music records and tapes in a general music class in the ninth grade. 
Edgar Z. Fricdenberg. himself a professional educator but one of the most 
caustic critics of present secondary education, in a review of books and 
films about the schools, made this observation; “Life in a superior, middle- 
class high school ... is a continuous banal, shabby, manipulative and 
utterly dishonest environment in which both scholarship and personal 
relations are so deeply falsified and vulgarized . . . that those who suc- 
ceed are as profoundly violated as those who fail.”^ 

Directors of individual personal development. The program of tomor- 
row's high school for individual development will require a corps of staff 
people who serve as directors of individual personal development. Each 
of these directors would have a relatively small number of students for 
his major responsibility — the number to be set in terms of the availability 
of qualified personnel and budget support. Probably twenty to thirty would 
be an optimum number. This pcrsor» would have major responsibility for 
planning and guiding the school’s contribution to the total development 
of each of his students. Obviously, he would have to have an unusual set 
of qualifications to serve compciemly in this capacity, for we envision 
a person who would have a high level of capacity to work humanely in 
every respect with his students and who would also have the vision and 
imagination necessary to direct the complete development of each of 
these students insofar as he could through the program of the school. The 
school would need to have a highly competent staff of psychologists 
(specially competent to analyze the talents, potentialities, and capabilities 
of young adolescents), psychiatrists, medical doctors, and coordinators 


* Edgar Z. Friedenberp. “Whai Are Oor Schooh Trying to Do?". Tbr bJew York 
Timrt IttxrL y?r»/rH', Special Educaiion Supplement, 1 18 No. 40, 774:56 (Seplember 
J4. 1969). 
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ihere would be a rather extensive program of what we generally label as 
school activities including such traditonal things as clubs, service groups, 
sports and recreational activities and the like, and also some new ap- 
proaches or activities, such as making motion pictures and video tapes that 
constitute on one hand simply creative endeavors and on the other that 
explore and deal with problems and issues of current significance to the 
student, and similarly, the writing and production of plays and dramatic 
episodes of various kinds. 

Student seminars. Each director of individual personal development would 
be in charge of tutorial seminars for his group of students. He should be 
able to call on members of the staff and appropriate people in the com- 
munity on occasion, but most of the work of the seminar would be a prod- 
uct of group actiwty under his leadership. These seminars would constitute 
efforts to deal with roeanin^ul and significant problems, concerns, and 
needs of the students. In the early years of the high school considerable 
time would probably be devoted to the common problems of personal 
growlh and development such as boy-girl relationships, ethical behavior, 
parent-child relationships, recreational activities, the meaning and purpose 
of life itself, knowing and understanding people as individuals, the essence 
of humane relationships among people, and simfiar problems. The groups 
may also wish to bring into their discussion social and economic problems 
arising in the citizenship and economic components of their curriculum. 
The important point Is that the seminar will be a place where students 
would have the opportunity to work together on matters of mutual interest 
and coocem without regard to particular subject matter categories. The 
development of values and problem-solving abilities is seen as the central 
purpose. 

It should be emphasized again that the person who is director of 
personal development would be in charge of the tutorial seminar for his 
group of students. Some aspects of the counseling function also could be 
sersed through these group seminar meetings, but the seminars should 
not become a mere vehicle for advisement, counseling on career plans, and 
similar matters that should generally be handled on a person-to-person 
basis. The seminars throughout the high school career of the student should 
be a vehicle for exciting and penetrating study of significant problems, 
issues, trends, and developments in the adolescent society and in the total 
society of which he soon is to become a full member. 

Home and fondly living. A critical area of personal development is that 
of the understandings needed by the adolescent of his potentiiities and re- 
sponsibilities as a partner in home and family living. Inevitably this educa- 
tion must deal with sex education, and wc cite here the resolution proposed 
at the 1970 convention of the National Education Association as a sen- 
sible point of view regarding this controversial area: 
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high school curriculum,” he sug^sted ^eater use ot the outdoors, public 
television, and the performing arts for development of leisure time inter- 
ests. His statement of the functions of leisure in a crowded urban society 
is accepted by us as underlining the necessity of leisure time education as 
an aspect of mental and physical health development: 

To give isolation, at times, amid the shoving and sprinting and raucous 
activities of the city 

To reduce nervous tensions, through an effective combination of physical 
with mental activity 

To provide a setting for the experience of awe and reverence for things 
that are not man-made,^ 

Development of specialized interests and abilities. An essential aspect 
of the personal development program is the assisting and working with 
each pupil in ascertaining his particular kinds of talents and capabilities 
and helping him to insightfully and pcnetratingly determine for himself 
the character and nature of the kinds of talents unique to him as an 
individual. Here again the director of ^rsonal development will play a 
major role, but it will be a role considerably different from that often car- 
ried out in the traditional high school of the past by guidance counselors. 
Certainly, various tests of a prognostic and analytic nature that will en- 
able each student to obtain evidence on the nature and range and effent 
of his talents in particular areas are necessary, but assessment of the capa- 
bilities should also go beyond the typical information provided through 
formal tests. Parents of many children can participate in this process of 
assessment of potentialities, but in family situations where this is not 
feasible, the school itself will of course need to play the primary it not 
the sole role of advisor and counselor to the student. Above all. the direc- 
tor of personal development should not force the student into a decision 
about career plans nor even about the range and extent of his interests 
and capabilities at too early an age, but rather should assist him in devel- 
oping the perceptions and self-concepts and attitudes that will enable the 
student conUnuously to make sucb as.ses.sroeiU5 Jnr Jhlmself- drawing on 
outside sources of help as desirable. The adolescent and the young adult 
need ample opportunity to explore possibilities, to gain experience in vari- 
ous aspects of human activity, to try out, to observe other people at work 
in their fields of endeavor and in their vocational interest, to travel, and 
simply to grow up in a situation that is free from pressure to make a 
decision on careers before the youngster is in a position to do so wisely- 
In light of the tremendous increase in productivity of people in all sorts 
of jobs and the reduction in human lalwr made possible through techno- 
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Jogjcal advances, there need not be in the future any great pressure on 
young people to make career decisions prematurely and before they have 
an adequate base on which to make such decision wisely and insightfully. 

Formal course work for talent and career development will be com- 
prised of advanced counes in all of the academic areas such as science, 
English, social sciences, mathematics, foreign languages, and the human- 
ities. But there will also be provided specialized opportunities in the arts, 
both graphic and dramatic, creative and musical, in sports and athletics, 
in recreational activities, in homemaking, and family life programs, psy- 
chology and human relations (in addition to inclusion of some of these 
fields in the humanities and social science programs), and industrial arts 
and crafts. 

Much of the direction of development in the high school of the 
future in the areas of specialized study will be in the content and the 
instructional methods used in the courses themselves. A great deal of time 
should be devoted to meaningful and significant work both in formal 
laboratory settings in the school and in community settings in the sciences, 
the humanities, and of course in the creative arts and industrial arts and 
crafts program. Students should be able to work on projects, individually 
or in small groups of similarly interesled sludesnts, carry on research, to 
participate, if not actually plan and carry out meaningful and significant 
community projects, and, in general, to probe deeply into those fields of 
particular interest to them. 

Summer opportunities of many kinds should be available for stu- 
dents, such as participation In full-time programs devoted to the fine arts, 
music, dramatic arts, and the like, travel, both in this country and abroad, 
work in all sorts of community projects and activities, and formal study 
in the same kinds of courses and individual projects offered during the 
regular academic term of the year. If the high schools of the future arc 
operated on a year-round four-quarter basis, these kinds of opportunities 
should still be available in at least one or two quarters of the school year. 


education for Citizenship 

The high school has most tyTJically heretofore sought to educate 
its students in our secondary goal category, citizenship, through social 
studies instruction and some approaches to the practice of citizenship. 
Typically, the social studies offering has been heavy in history', with per- 
haps one year's study of “Problems of American Democracy" or course 
of related content required. Little ex-idcnce has ever been accumulated to 
Indicate that courses in social studies produce desirable ciric behavior in 
or out of school. Student council and other experiences in operating civic 
enterprises have too frequenUy given students very litllc opportunity to 
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govern their own affairs.® Activities and dubs may offer more opportunity^ 
for student direction but frequently involve relatively few students. 

Such possibilides as suffrage for 18-year-olds and the generally in- 
creased interest in student responsibility and involvement must be reffected, 
in curriculum opportunities much more relevant to the goal of citizenship 
education than are those now generally available. We sec these types of 
curriculum and instruction opportunities as potentially relevant; 

l.S)'stematic instruction in the bases of social and economic problems 
and the processes of social action 

2. Snident forums on social, economic, and civic issues 

3. Responsible participation in social and civic enterprises of the school 
and community 

/nstruction in social and economic problems and processes. Some core 
of social studies content should undoubtedly continue through the hi^ 
school period. Hopefully the current investigations in social studies curric- 
ulum materials will yield reliable data as to the basic concepts, institutions, 
and processes to be included and as to instructional stratepes which will 
produce effective knowledge of the selected concepts, institutions, and 
processes. ^Vhateve^ pattern of content is selected should help the ado- 
lescent arrive at answers to such questions as these: 

1. \Vhat are the rights and responsibilities of citizens in American 
democracy? 

2. How can individual welfare and social progress best be secured? 

3. ^Vhal devices have men used effectively to regulate social and eco- 
nomic behavior and advance social and economic welfare? 

4. What forms of social and economic organization are appropriate in 
various population areas and cultural groups? 

5. How can the individual citizen most effectively participate in civic 
decisions and social action? 

Instruction designed to help students acquire the knowledge, interest, 
and skill to answer such questions for themselves must be carefully planned, 
effectively organized, and methodically evaluated. Undoubtedly, it will 
include some strands of content traditionally included in the fields of 
American and world history, geography, anthropology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and political science. Organiring principles for this content need 
to be determined and somewhat contirtuously reviewed for their appro- 
priateness to particular instructional situations. We can only agree with 
Wilhelms that this job is still to be accomplished: 


• See Allan A. Clatihoni. The Principal and the Student Council (Washington, D.C.. 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1968), for an indictment of 
t)-pical student coundb in relau'ooship to the dtizenship objective- 
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At one level there is tremendous ferment for the sweeping social 
studies reorganization we have to have .... No one group, no one set of 
ideas, has yet emerged into the commanding position it would need in 
order to effect so fundamental a change. There is no concerted leadership. 
There is not even general agreement that citizenship is their goal .... 

The resources arc at hand. For the first time in history we have at 
least the beginning of genuine science tn such areas as sociology, eco- 
nomics, political science, geography, social and cultural anthropology, 
and history itself. The crucial question is whether we decide that /Ae 
social studies are {or cilizensh/p. \t we do, then we can bring the sciences 
to bear on the lives of people. 

Whether we win or lose, the effort to shape up a citizenship educa- 
tion that counts is going to be one of the major priorities of the decade 
— because it has to be.® 

Wc see instruction in social problems and prewesses as occurring in 
large and small groups. Large groups (from 15 to hundreds) could well 
be used for presentations, by sound and sight using various media, of 
basic information, historical episodes, case studies, and current issues. 
Each large-group presentation should be followed by small-group dis- 
cussions (up to 15) for interaction of presenters and students, for raising 
questions, for testing out ideas 'and opinions, for sharing of reading and 
other resources by individual students, and for agenda-building for sub- 
sequent large-group presentations. Simulation and gaming can be used in 
the small groups and combinations thereof for further exploration of con- 
cepts and problems indicated in presentations and discussions. Periodic 
pretests of student understandings of the basic content of the presentations 
could be used to identify students who would not be scheduled for the 
presentations and discussions on the instructional units involved, and 
posttests to determine students who need additional instruction. TTiat is, 
a basic core of content for each major instructional unit would be defined, 
with testing used to help each student reach a defined minimum level of 
understanding. 

The individual development groups described in the previous section 
may also be used in pan for the discussions of social problems and 
processes. This would be especially appropriate in those situations in 
which the directors of individual personal development are also special- 
ists in the social studies area. Various types of teaming and scheduling 
in individual schools could be used to provide the best persons possible 
for both functions, recognizing that in many cases a single teacher would 
be competent for both purposes. 

Sftfdeni forums on civic and social issues. Supplementing the core of 


® Fred T. Wilhelms. “Which Way to a Corricoliim for Adolescents?" SEA Journal. 
56:J4-I5 (December J967). 
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content on social problems and processes would be student-organized 
forums on civic and social issues. These forums would be devoted to cur- 
rent and controversial issues in the school, community, and world. Student 
and faculty presentations and debates as «^11 as presentations by resource 
persons from outside the school would be featured, with full opportunity 
for participation from the audience. Forums could result in resolutions to 
be communicated by forum officers to whatever body they are directed. 

As we see the development of student forums, their success would 
depend largely oa the Importance attached to them by studeats and faevit)’. 
They would tend to taVc on Increasing importance as student management 
is pven increasing responsibility for the selection of forum topics and 
speakers. The forums would likely be more successful if attendance were 
voluntary, if they occurred during the school day, and if none of the credil- 
marks-examination paraphernalia of traditional instruction were included. 

Civic participation. Active participation in civic and social organizations 
and activities of school and community is highly desirable for each stu- 
dent. At the school level, rnany students have opportunity to participate 
as leaders and representatives in school government (see page 216), and 
the use of balloting procedures should become more common in coonec- 
tion with all issues and elections Involving student decisions. Increasingly, 
loo, students should gain experience In voting by student polls on issues 
and elections in the community, state, and nation. 

At the community level, tomorrow’s high school should work out as 
extensive arrangements as possible for student apprenticeships and other 
roles in community organization. We would sec the school continuing an 
annual inventory of organizations and of roles they would have high school 
youth perform as roembere, assistants, or apprentices. The organizations 
would include every govenunentaJ body and office, every civic and service 
club, and all other organizations having as their fundamental purpose 
the operation or improvement of any phase of civic and social action in 
the community. Once the inventory b complete with reference to each 
organization’s purpose and program and its possibilities for student par- 
ticipation, laCerested students would be recruited. The directors of indi- 
vidual personal devclopjncni should be of great assbtance in identifying 
students for the various roles. Undoubtedly, only a minority of the total 
high school population would be involved at any one time; but successful 
involvement should result in widened opportunities for additional studcnis. 
Tn addition to official government agencies, political parties, citizens' asso- 
ciations for various purposes, labor and management organizations, and 
social agencies would seem most JikeJy to have most opportunities for 
student apprentices. 

Summer experiences as interns in various governmental agencies at 
the city, state, and national les'cl would offer intensive experience to a 
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small number of students especially interested in more extended iraining. 
Others might have part-time employment during the school j-car, in gov- 
ernment ofhccs and social accticics. 

Scheduling of these participating experiences would necessarily be 
highly individualized. Many of them nouJd occur outside the re^ar school 
da«; others would need to be arranged in students' nonscheduied school 
time; and some more intensive experiences, such as full-time internships, 
would need to be arranged in summer or oUtcr periods when school atten- 
dance h optional, or for some students as a substitute for school, with 
arrangements made for continued progress in the school program. Essen- 
tial to such scheduling would be the assistance of the directors of individual 
personal deseJopment. 


EduteHon tor Continued Learning 

The historic function of the high school as preparation for college 
must be changed in tomorrow's high school to preparation for continued 
learning, our third goal category, whether in college (junior or four-year), 
technical institutes, on the job, in the home, or elsewhere. Not a new' obj'ec- 
th*c, education for continued learning may have been more poorly achieved 
than nny other: witness the continuing high mortality rates in high school 
And college and the obvious failure of large numbers of adults to adjust 
successfully to changing conditions of work and life as well as the poor 
learning habits cwdenced by the absence of intelicciua} pursuits in the 
recreational and vocational choices of many, if not most, citizens. The 
gap between classes in our society may turn into one beriveen those w'ho 
continue to learn in an ever-changing world and those who do not. 

To make learning more central in the lives of all people, the high 
school of the future is challenged to make it more attractive, to do a 
belter job of leaching learning skills, and to provide better counseling 
services for students as they make decisions concerning tlieir careers in 
formal education. Some characteristics of the high school’s attempts to 
meet these challenges follow. 

Making learning more attractive. Pat arguments for continued school- 
ing resting on the income attributable to further education may still be 
pertinent but not adc<]u3tc for tomorrow’s society. Youth must see con- 
tinued learning as bringing happiness and personal security as well as 
financial support. Leonard sees learning as “ecstasy”: 

At its best, its most effective, its most unfettered, the moment of 
learning U a moment of delight. This essential and obvious truth is 
dcmon.slraied for us every day by the baby and the preschool child, by 
the eJass of the “artist" teacher, by learners of all ages interacting with 
new learning programs that arc designed for success. When joy is ab- 
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sent, the effectiveness of the learning process falls and falls until the 
human being is operating hesitantly, grudgingly, fearful at only a tiny 
fraction of his environment*® 

Tomorrow’s hi^ school will be very different from today’s if educa- 
tion really becomes “ecstatic” for all of its students. We see three basic 
conditions to be met if learning becomes such a happy, successful experi- 
ence that students want to make it central in their lives. In the first place, 
intrinsic motivation must become the dominant force in the individuars 
education; all of the measures already described relative to individual 
personal development are directed to this end. Central in them is the 
learner's increasing responsibility for his own learning, with his director 
of individual personal development constantly helping him in the identifi- 
cation of purposes and choice of currimlum opportunities- 

In the second place, teaching must become far more effective in the 
maintenance of student interest and success. Goodlad has proposed the 
following means of making classrooms exciting rather than boring: 

1. Teaching must be characterized by efforts to determine where the 
student is at the outset of instruction. Diagnose his attainments and problems, 
and base subsequent instruction on the results of this diagnosis. 

2. Direct learning toward “learning how to learn" and toward self- 
sustaining inquiry, rather than to memorization and regurgitation of facts. 

3. Increase direct observation by the student of physical and human 
phenomena. 

4. Emphasize classrooms which are characterized by a wide variety of 
learning materials and not dominated by textbooks. 

5. Give attention and concern to individual differences through assign- 
ments, class discussions, Use of materials, grouping practices, and evaluation. 

6. Encourage teachers who understand and use individual learning 
principles as reinforcement in motivating and training the student. 

7. Employ small and large group discussion, with the teacher in the 
background rather than the forefront. 

8. Search for innovative ways lo deal with special educational problems, 
such as those presented by environmentally handicapped children.’* 

In the third place, the school must eliminate many practices which 
have tended to dehumanize it and thereby generally to make it a place 
large numbers of human beings want to avoid or escape. A list of “de- 
humanizing practices and conditions” drawn up by the ASCD Commis- 
sion on Humanism in Education is suggestive of the practices to be 
eliminated in the high school of tomorrow if education is to become more 
humane and attractive: 


’"Ceoffe B. IxonirJ, Education and Ecuan (New York: Detacorfc Pres*. 1969). 
p. 20. 

John 1. Goodlad. “Toward a Mote Relevant CurricuIum,“//D/£/M Repo'icr 
(Summer Quarter t969J, p. 7. 
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1. The marking syslem and 

a. The competition it inspires 

b. The comparisons it makes 

c. The pressure it creates 

d. Failure 

2. Corpora? punishment 

3. Overcrowding and resulting 

a. Class loads 

b. Easy anonymity 

c. Shallow teacher-pupil relationships 

d. Loss of privacy 

4. Curricular tracking and 

a. The caste system it nutturcs 

5. Inflexible and non-variable rime schedules 

6. The scarcity of legitimate postgraduate options and 
a. Pressure to attend college 

7. The “single text" approach and 

a. The conformity jt demands 

b. The boredom it creates 

8. The grade-level lock-step which ignores what we know about 
the ways in which unique selves develop and 

a. Accompanying imposition of single scope and sequence 
schemes 

9. Misuse and misinlerprelation of intelligence, achievement, and 
aptitude tests 

10. Testing instead of evaluating 
1 Teacher evaluation of students 

12. Failure to reflect teacher responsibility for grade or mark 
“achieved'' by student 

13. The “objectivity model” which prevents meaningful relation- 
ships from developing between teachers and pupils 

14. The ignoring of the principle of "feedback readiness" 

15. The “right” answer syndrome 

16. Misuse of cumulative records 

17. Demonstrated distrust instead of demonstrated faith.*- 

Ocveloping learning skills. As tomorrow’s schools generally become more 
effective at all levels, the high school can focus more fully on the higher 
intellectual processes. The great majority of adolcscenis vvll! already be 
proficient in the skills of getting information, even of organizing and 
analyzing it. These are the skills we would list as follows: 


'2 Cited in Arthur W. Combs, “An Educational Imperauw: The Human Dimcnwn. 
Chan. 17 in To Sunure Humaneness: Commiimenl for the Wr (ASCD 1970 Ye.ir- 
book; Washincton. D.C.: Association for Sopenrisfon and Curriculum Devetopment. 
1970). p, 179." 
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Reading 

Listening 

Asking questions; interviewing 

Viewing films, television, and other sight-sound media 
Using library tools and resources 
Observing the natural and social environment 
Organizing information 

For the adolescents who enter high school with deficiencies in these skills, 
machines and human tutors will be employed to accelerate their skills 
development, and specialized help will be available for those with marked 
disabilities. 

Undoubtedly computer-assisted instruction will be used both for 
basic instruction in learning skills, and as a plan of instruction in some 
areas. As information storage and retrieval systems become more common- 
place, the skills of using these systems must also be taught. Already pro- 
grammed instructional materials ate used for skills development and other 
types of instruction, although their replacement was foreseen by Trump 
and Miller in (heir 1968 prediction regarding wider use of computer-assisted 
instruction: 

The programmed instruction materials of today will doubtless con- 
stitute the museum pieces of tomorrow. Already persons are suggesting 
that the first programmed textbooks and “teaching boxes" belong in the 
Smithsonian Institution and other museums. What teaching machines do 
today H-iJJ be dofw more efficiency fomorrow by compuier'assisted i/j- 
struction. Computer programs not only can monitor individualized in- 
struction, determining progress for each student according to his talents 
and interests, but also may push the learner along more efficiently than 
most teachers and most programmed instruction can today. Moreover, in 
addition to mediating instruction the computer will produce individualized 
records of progress so each person wilt know much better than today 
how he is getting along. In turn, his tcachcre, parents, and other inter- 
ested persons also will know better than today what progress is being 
made. The research and development programs of today will produce 
better and more economical computer-assisted instruction tomorrow.’* 

In a very useful article on the specifics of computer-assisted instruc- 
tion. two leaders in the field described the advantages of teacher-computer 
teamwork in drill and practice as follows: 

The drill-and-practtcc approach lends itself readily to many subject 
areas in both elementary and secondary schools, and provides an oppor- 
tunity for teachers to be creative in introducing and developing new 
concepts in class. Teachers, however, are not able to provide immediate 


’*1. Llo)d Trump and Detmas F. Mitlci, SfconJary School Curnculiini liiipro\e' 
mtnl: Proposals anj Procfdurrs (Boston: Allyn and Bacon. !nc., t968), p. 353. 
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Nforcovcr, many school dinricts will offer formal programs for occu- 
pational preparation in some form. Undoubtedly .some of these occupa- 
tional programs will begin in the h!^ school itself, and some lh.at require 
only a limited amount of specialized preparation may end there, but other 
programs will extend into the post-secondary peric^ of schooling cither 
in community colleges, adult education programs, or in vocational and 
technical institutes. In large or urban school sjstcms these post-seconda^’ 
institutes will be operated by the local school system itself, and there will 
be statewide systems of such institutes for the young adults and older 
citizens who live in nonutban areas. 

In addition to these formal programs of occupational training, there 
will also need to be extensive provisions made for sshal is often called 
retraining, upgrading of occupational competencies, and the development 
of new occupational competencies. Many of these programs will need to be 
offered on a basis such that they can be taken by full-time employed people 
and partly employed people, as well as those not currently employed at all- 

Beyond the area of occupational preparation there is another sTist 
realm for continued schooling: extensive opportunities for education in 
the areas of the arts, humanities, social sciences, sciences, home and 
family life, health and ph)-sical fitness, and recreational education. And 
of special importance should be extensive opportunities for study and 
penetrating analj-sis of pressing social, economic, political, and ecological 
problems. Again, just what part of these programs the secondary school 
itself should offer is highly uncertain; the important point we arc making 
here is that such a program for continuous schooling of the population 
will be demanded, and the high school should begin the counseling of 
students into them. This service may well be provided out-of-schooI youth 
as well as students nearing high school completion. 


Education for Economic Competence 

The program in our fourth goal category, education for economic 
competence, will have three phases; (1) work experience in school and 
community; (2) study of occupational possibilities; and (3) consumer 
education. These aspects of education have generally been lacking in to- 
day's high school, although a few students have had some work experience 
education in the past and career days and units have frequently been in- 
cluded. Thus, in Tyler’s language, tlw high school has been “an adolescent 
island outside the major currents of adult life”: 

Modem society has increasingly isolated adolescents from the aduH 
world. Yet this is the time of life in which young people are looking 
forward to being independent adults, they need opportunities to work 
with adults, to leam adult sldlk and practices, and to feel that they arc 
becoming mature and indqiendent. Hence, the restrictions on youth cm* 
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cnees which will follow, and (3) vocational— contracts for some, in the 
late stages of their enrollment, which mark full and continuing career 
entrance, but for v-hom the relaiiomhip with the school h still as “junior 
learner” and for whom the guide is sifll a friend and counselor.*^ 

We recognize fully the enormous difficulty of providr ng s ignificant work 
experience for all youth in a society in which machines are increasingly 
taking over adult labor with resultant decrease in work time and increasing 
diversity of occupations. Nevenhcless we regard understanding of work 
opportunities, demands, and skills as one of the priorities for youth, and 
believe school and community can be much more resourceful in identifying 
t)’pes of work needs in which youth can profitably engage. For example, 
grave concern for environmental pollution and dcbcauiification oen in 
1970 was producing many youth corps for cleaning up neighborhoods, 
beaches, and waste heaps; mobilization of high school groups for these 
purposes in the future could not only provide work experience for socially 
si^ificant purposes but also be an effective means of developing under- 
standing of our people’s problems in maintaining a safe and attractive 
emironmeni. 

The program of work experience in particular will be highly indi'id- 
ualized. For some youth, a few days of service per j*ear of gainful or 
volunteer employment may suffice. Some youth will have jobs at boms of 
in the community which already meet their needs. Some will wish to use 
their summers for work. Some may have community civic experiences 
which involve definite work responsibilities. But the majority of the stu- 
dent population may well be helpless In finding work opportunities; for 
them are nerfed the full resources of school-community planners to 
identify jobs to be done and the constant attention of directors of individual 
personal development to the needs and capabilities of individual students- 

Study o/ occiipationai opportuniuej. Expanding fcnowledee of occupa- 
tional opportunities should be dsveiopmg throughout schooling as students 
are constantly exposed to the various fields of knowledge and the widening 
scope of human activities. By high school, these studies can well be 
systematized and personalized to bring into the adolescent’s purview oc- 
cupational fields and the requirements, opportunities, and conditions of 
those in which there is interest Probably some type of investigation ezch 
year of one or more fields of interest is ^sirable. Such studies could well 
be coordinated by the directors of individual personal development, who 
would also seek to help each stu^nt relate so far as possible occupational 
interests to work experience and lo plans for continued study. 


S«e Archibald B. Shaw and John lyoa Keid, “The RaDdom Falls Idea," Tkf School 
Executive, TS'Al-^6 (March 1936). 
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Since Ihcy have little or no basis for judging the qualify of educa- 
tion in their local schools, pressures are obviously absent for improving 
the quality. 

Fortunately, the public would like more information about modem 
education, the new methods being tried, and the new ideas concerning the 
kind of education needed. In short, they need and ask for information 
that is presently not provided by the various media of communication. 

TTie public schools do a reasonably good job of interesting parents 
in school affairs. They do a very poor job in reaching those who do not 
have children attending the schools. A better way must be found to reach 
those persons in the community who do not happen to have children in 
the public schools, so that these persons may become mformed, involved, 
and active. The future of the schools to a great extent depends on suc- 
cess in achieving this goal. 

Finally, the survey helps to explain the slowness of the schools to 
accept innovations. So much effort b consumed in keeping the schools 
operating and doing a reasonably good job, that little time can be de- 
voted by school o^iclals to promoting change. The public is so unin- 
formed about innovations and so lacking in objective ways of judging 
school achievement that little, if any. pressure b exerted by them to make 
improvements, or is likely to be e.xerted until ibey are more knowledge- 
able in this area.t* 

Certainly tomorrow’s schools must do a much improved job of 
commuoication with the public. In addition to more active involvement 
of the public in school planning, better communication involves more 
effective liaison with media agencies, more attractive materials for distri- 
bution to parents, better use of students as interpreters of the school 
program, and better communication between school staff members and 
the people in the community with whom they work and otherwise are 
associated. Better training of school personnel in communications is 
specifically indicated. 

Communfry Involvement in School Planning 

Already new approaches to community participation in school plan- 
ning and operation are being tested out in urban centers, especially through 
attempts to decentralize school management. Patterns of administration, 
organization, and management will surely emerge to break down bureau- 
cratic tendencies and give school patrons and supporters better opportuni- 
ties to make their wbhes known, to share with educators in planning for 
educational opportunities in home, school, and community, and in evalu- 
ating school needs and financial support. More effective sy'stems of 


1* George Gallup, the Notion yin's the Fublic Schools: A Study of the Public 
Schoob of the United Slates (MeJbcai/n^ Fla.: I/D/E/A Infonnation and Service 
Division, 1969). pp. 23-25. 
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Advisory services of psj-chologhts, psychiatrists, medical doctors, social 
service agents, and other specialists in planning programs of individual person- 
nel development (and perhaps in counseling of the individual student as school- 
employed personnel are not available or need additional help) 

Community resource personnel to assist in educational programs relating 
to mental and physical health, recreational activities, home and family Irving 
(including sex education); and in the core instruction in social and economic 
problems and processes, and in the student forums 

Student apprenticeships and other roles in community organizations 
Work experience activities in the community 

Resource persons to assist in the study of occupational information and 
in consumer education 

Such assistance cannot possibly be provided without extended joint plan- 
ning beWeen school and communiiy representatives. Furthermore, curric- 
vlum plzos should include specific channels and personnel responsible 
for implementation of plans for using all such resources. 


The School Organization and Facilities 

We can only sketch here in very broad outline some of the features 
of the school organization and facilities needed for the educational pro- 
gram we envision for tomorrow's high school. Obviously local planning 
groups have to determine what program features they will have in their 
high school and the tj-pcs of organizational patterns and facilities they 
will provide. We would anticipate that proper planning would provide 
as a minimum the characteristic features we now briefly identify. 


A Home Bose for Each Student 

We have dealt in detail with the concept of a director of individual 
personal development and his rcsponsibili^ for program planning and 
many types of instruciion for a relatively small group of students. We 
recognize that this amcept and position arc new, and that varied expedients 
may have to be used to pve every student the personalized attention of 
such a guidance service and home base arrangements. 

As we see it, the home base group would be heterogeneous except 
on the factor of year of entrance to the school, allhou^ subject interest 
or other bases could be employed. Each such group should have its head- 
quarters room, and in or adjacent to his room each student should have 
some place for his materials needed at school and at which he can work 
during independent study periods. The room would also be used for group 
meetings, student seminars, planning committee sessions, and director- 
student conferences (hopefully, the director will have an adjoining office 
that can be used for individual conferences). Students should have 
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of SO many public schools He attributed their rise to feelings of 
“frustration and resentment because schools are so regimented, administra* 
tion so unsympathetic, teachers so hamstrung, and learning climate so 
sterile . . and concluded that: 

The entire movement may prove ephemeral. But even if few alter- 
native schools survive, the movement wfli have made its contribution to 
reform, much as third parties in our political history have forced the es- 
tablished parties to adopt social reforms.^ 

Not all of the experimental, more open schools are outside the 
public school system. The school perhaps altracling most attention at the 
turn of the decade was the Parkway School in Philadelphia (see Chapter 
8). Its school-without-walls nature is described in a bulletin from the 
school district as follows: 

The year around Parkway Program sets up new boundaries, and 
provides a new framework in which the energy of all of us can be used 
in learning and not in maintaining an obsolete, inelRcicnt system. There 
is no school house, there b no separate building: school is not a place 
but an activity, a process. We are, indeed, a school without walls. N'^ere 
do the students learn? lo the city. Anywhere and everywhere. If students 
are to learn about felevblon, they cannot do this apart from the studios 
and locations in which televbion is produced, we use televbion 
studios and we use radio stations, and we use the museums, social ser- 
vice organizations, and we use the business community. The Philadelphia 
city government departments assist us>— the Police Department, and the 
District Attorney’s office to name only two. Parents help us. A large num- 
ber of people help us and we are very grateful. Everyone has a stake in 
education, everyone has a right and a duty to be involved, to participate. 
The community helps us in a great variety of ways; by providing us with 
meeting space, with resources, with instructors, even with total programs, 
and without the community’s help wc cannot do our job.^^ 

President Johnson’s 1966 prediction that the school of the future 
must be fully open, fully operating the clock- and the year-round, seems 
to us justified for the high school of tomorrow, though its achievement 
sUII seems years ahead: 

Tomorrow's school will be a school without walls — a school built 
of doors which open to the entire community. 


22 Donald W. Robinson, “Altemalive Schools: Challenge to Traditional Education,*' 
Phi Deiia Kappan, 5X:374 (March 1970). See also Jonathan Black, “Street Academies: 
One Step Off the Sidewalk." Saturday Rew'ew (November 15, 1969), pp. 88-89. 
100-101. 

22 Robinson, p. 375. 

2< John Bremer, The Parkway Program (Philadelphia: The School District. 4tb ed. 
January 1970), pp. 4-5. 
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and resources between sch«>ls and between countries. Video recording 
techniques, microforms, and the computer make possible a new world 
of storage and retrieval of infonnalion. More and more written materials 
are being produced that accommodate for individual differences and cul- 
tural differences and that rely on research-based knowledge. All these 
resources, however, are effective in proportion to the competence of edu- 
cators to match resources to basic educational needs. As the resources 
are combined into systems that recognize variables of learning for in- 
dividual students, the teaching-learning process can become more and 
more effective.*^ 


Other Organiiatianal Features 

We described in Chapter 8 ses'eral other organizational arrangements 
to facilitate curriculum individualization. The reader is referred to pages 
276-293 for description of these features that we see highly appropriate 
for tomorrow’s high school: 

School-wUhin-a-school organization 

Independent study plans 

Flexible scheduling 

Nongraded continuous progress plans 

The reader Is also referred lo Chapter 1 1 for description of emerging 
patterns of instruction that are depeodeot on the foregoing organizational 
features and on others Identified there. 

Staffing Tomorrow's High School 

We shall have to leave to professors and students of secondary 
education as wcU as to other planners (boards of education and other 
community representatives, professional staff members, students, and 
parents) the development of precise specifications for the personnel of 
tomorrow’s high schools. We have described many staffing arrangements, 
especially in Chapters 8 and 1 1 and the present chapter. Below are sum- 
marized the various types of staff positions our proposed educational 
program assumes, with a brief indication of the role of some positions 
and the qualifications; 

School principal or director: educational leader of the school responsible 
for leadership in educaCtona! planning, program development, community re- 
lations, and staff development; doctorate in education with prior experience as 
associate administrator or other leadership role. 


27 GJeovs G. Unnih and William M. Alexander. Innovations in Secondary Education 
(New York; Holl. Rinehan and Winston, Inc., 1970). p. 18S. See Chap. 6 for 
illustrations of the use of such tearoing resources as computer-assisted insiruciion. 
dial-access and push-button systems, programmed instruction, telephone, and ulesision. 
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v,-ith goals determined, program projected, and school-community cooper- 
ation assured, tomorrow’s high school can achieve the aspirations of many 
generations and truly be an essential and successful step for adolescents 
toward a satisfying and effective youth and adulthood. 

In closing this chapter and our book, the authors wish to emphasize 
once again the dire necessity of turning to hi^ school students them- 
selves as resources and participants for planning the hi^ school of tomor- 
row. We heartily believe that such a school of tomorrow can make student 
involvement a positive force for improvement rather than the negative 
type of activism many schools faced in the early 1970s. But this much- 
needed shift will come only as school leaders make students significant 
partners in the educational enterprise. 
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}l. W'olff, Max, and Alan Rinaler, The Educational Park: A Guide to Its 
Jniplementaiion. New York: Cenlcr for Urban Education, 1970. Recom- 
mends educational park complexes as providing great opportunities for 
innovation; more than 100 communities arc reported as constructing or 
studying the possibilities of educational parks. 
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